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PROPOSALS 


JTOR  AN 

APPLICATION  to  PARLIAMENT 

For  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  liturgy  and  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  establised  church  of 

ENGLAND. 

Humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
learned  and  conscientious  clergy  of  the  said 
church. 


[first  printed,  1771-] 


PROPOSALS,  %c. 


Gentlemen, 

The  case  of  subscription  to  doctrines  and 
forms  of  worship,  composed  by  fallible  divines, 
and  enjoined  by  human  authority  for  public 
use,  has  been  so  often  and  so  particularly  ex- 
amined and  debated,  that  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  room  for  new  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  protestant  re- 
formation from  popery  was  undertaken,  con- 
ducted, and  justified,  is,  that  "  Holy  scripture 

•  contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation, 
"  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
tl  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required 
"  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
"  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite 
**  or  necessary  to  salvation."* 

•  In  the  Statutes  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  toTrinlty  College^ 
In  the  Univerfiiy  of  Cambridge,  the  following  Oath  is  appointed  to 
be  taken  by  every  Fellow  in  the  Chapel  before  his  admiffion  :  "  I, 
"  N-  N.  do  fwear  and  promife  in  the  prefence  of  God,  that  I  will 
"heanily  and  fledfaflly  adhere  to  the  true  Religion  of  Chrift,  and 
*'  prefer  ihe  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  before  the  opinions  of  menj 
*'  tliat  I  will  make  the  word  of  God  the  Rule  of  my  Faith  and  Prac- 
"  tice — and  look  upon  other  things  which  arc  (sot  proved  dut  of  ibft 
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Concerning  what  is  or  is  not  read  in  the 
scriptures,  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty. 
The  point  chiefly  to  be  Considered  by  the  sin- 
cere protestant,  is,  what  may  or  may  not  be 
proved  thereby.  Concerning  which,  amidst 
the  great  variety  of  doctrines  which  occur  in 
the  course  of  every  clergyman's  studies,  dif- 
ference of  judgment  is  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble. 

On  these  disputable  points,  the  original  pro* 
tesrant  principle  reserves  to  every  man  his  right 
of  private  judgment.  In  forming  this  judg* 
ment  rightly,  every  man's  conscience  must  be 
concerned;  and  if  he  meets  with  a  doctrine 
which,  after  diligent  and  impartial  examinati- 
on, he  believes  may  not  be  proved  by  scrip- 
ture, his  conscience  will  require  him  not  to 
subscribe  or  assent  to  that  doctrine,  as  such. 

Had  this  been  duly  considered  by  our  first 
Protestant  reformers  (who  strenuously  and 
uniformly  asserted  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, in  opposing  their  Popish  adversaries^ 
they  would  more  readily  have  perceived  that 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrines  they  agreed 
upon  in  the  year  1552,  might,  in  its  conse- 
quences, infringe  upon  that  valuable  Protes- 
tant privilege  on  which  they  founded  the  pro- 
priety of  their  dissenting  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  in  the  event,  derive  upon  them,  and 
their  successors,  the  reproach  of  overturning 

"  word  of  God  as  human  only.  That  I  will  readily  wiih  all  my 
"  power  oppole  doclrines  contrary  to  the  word  of  God — That  in  mat« 
<{  ters  of  Religion  I  will  prefer  Truth  before  Cuftom — What  is  writ- 
"  ten  before  what  is  noi  written." 

See Intrgduftion  to  Clarke's  Scripture  Dcftrincof  the  Trinity, 
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their  own  principlf &,  and  requiring  of  their 
disciples,  what  they  would  not  suffer  him,/ 
whom,  with  respect  to  a  Primacy  of  order,  they, 
allowed  to  be  the  first  Bishop  of  Christendom, 
to  require  of  themselves. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  was  no  more  infallible 
than  Pope  Leo  X.    He  could  not  be  certain 
that  every  man  equally  learned,  and  equally, 
honest  with  himself,  would  see  the  scriptural 
proofs  of  his  articles  as  clearly  as  he  supposed, 
he  himself  saw  them.    Parker,  his  Protestant 
successor,  made  considerable  alterations  in 
Cranmefs  system.    And  Laud,  as  every  one 
knows,  had  his  objections  to  Parker  s.  And, 
through  all  succeeding  times,  from  the  first 
uniformity-act  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  the 
present  hour,  there  have  been  leading  divines, 
and  among  them  not  a  few  bishops,  who.  in 
their  respective  works  have  occasionally,  proved 
points  by  Holy  Scripture  with  a  masterly  pre-, 
cision,  which  all  the  wit  and  learning  in  the 
world,  can  never  make  to  agree  with  some  of 
Parker's  articles. 

The  authority  of  Synods,  Convocations,  or 
other  humanly  authorised  assemblies  of  di- 
-  vines,  is  of  no  more  validity  against  the  Pro- 
testant principle  (the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment) than  the  authority  of  a  Cranmer,  or  a 
Parker.  We  have  the  united  testimony  of 
both  these  reformers,  that,  "  General  Coun- 
"  cils,  even  when  gathered  together  by  the 
"commandment  and  will  of  princes,  (fnas- 
"  much  as  they  be  assemblies  of  men,  "  hereof. 
"  all  be  not  governed  with  the  spirit  and  word 
'*  of  God)  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred, 
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"even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God."  [The 
Latin  hath  it,  etiam  in  his  auce  adnormam  pie- 
tatis  attinent.']  "Whereof  tilings  ordained 
"  by  them,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  nei- 
"  ther  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it  may 
■ 1  be  declared  that  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
"  Holy  Scripture."  [The  Latin  says,  nisi  vs- 
tendi  possint  e  sacris  Uteris  esse  desumpta.] 
The  premises  being  equally  true  of  national  or 
provincial  synods,  the  conclusion  is  equally 
strong  against  them,  as  against  General  Coun, 
cils.  And  the  question  once  more  recurs,  Who 
shall  be  the  judge?  The  answer  of  the  protes- 
tant  is,  Every  man  for  himself.  My  vote  for 
a  Convocation-man  cannot  transfer  to  him  the 
right  of  judging  for  me.  In  matters  of  faith 
and  salvation,  no  man  can  have  a  substitute  or 
a  representative. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  church 
of  England  does  not  propose  all  her  articles  to 
be  subscribed  as  points  necessary  to  salvation. 
But  one  would  be  glad  to  know  where  she 
draws  the  line,  or  makes  any  distinction  to  this 
effecT;,  In  her  XXXVIth.  Canon  she  enjoins 
all  and  every  of  these  articles  to  be  acknow- 
ledged ex  animo,  and  subscribed,  as  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God.  In  her  Vth.  Canon  she 
enacts  that,  4 '  If  any  man  shall  affirm  that  these 
*'  articles  are,  in  jany  part,  erroneous,  he  shall 
*'  be  excommunicated  ipso  facto."  That  is  to 
say,  (as  wfe  are  informed  by  her  own  Canonists) 
"  accursed,  devoted  to  the  devil,  and  separa- 
"  ted  from  Christ,  and  his  church's  communis 
*'  on."  See  Godolphin  Repert.  Canon,  p.  625, 
6%6.  Is  this  an  adequate  punishment  for  those 
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who  dissent  from  her  in  points  not  necessary  to 
salvation  ? 

It  is  natural,  Gentlemen,  to  suppose,  that 
you,  to  whom  this  paper  is  addressed,  not  only 
see,  but  inwardly  feel  the  incongruity  of  re- 
quiring of  you  this  implicit  subscription,  when 
compared  with  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  the  general  principles 
of  the  Protestant  reformation.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  you  do  not  find  all  the  established 
jdoclrines  and  forms  of  worship,  to  which  you 
are  obliged  by  law  to  subscribe,  in  perfect  agree* 
7  ment  withyourprivate  sentiments.  And  where 
you  find  they  are  not,  the  integrity  of  your  own 
hearts,  and  your  desire  to  edify  the  people  com- 
mitted to  you,  as  public  teachers,  in  truth  and 
sincerity,  must  dispose  you  to  wish  to  be  deli- 
vered from  this  yoke  of  bondage,  which  every 
honest  man,  who,  after  an  impartial  and  diligent 
study  of  the  scriptures,  differs  from  the  public 
system,  must  bear  with  reluctance  and  regret. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  the  only  at- 
tempt we  can  make  to  be  relieved  from  this 
real  grievance,  is  to  apply  by  a  decent  and  du- 
tiful petition  to  the  legislature,  to  have  it  re- 
moved. 

Ourecclesiastical  governors  having  declined 
to  lend  their  hand  towards  our  obtaining  any 
relief  (even  the  least  relaxation  of  this  hard 
and  illiberal  condition  of  our  being  admitted 
ministers  in  a  Christianand  Protestant  church) 
on  the  plea,  that  the  matter  is  intirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  civil  powers,  have  left  us  only  to 
hope,  that  they  will  not  oppose  our  reasonable 
and  righteous  endeavours  to  help  ourselves. 
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The  only  objection  that  has  been  made  on. 
the  pan  of  our  church-governors  (at  least  the 
only  one  worth  notice)  is,  that  if  the  clergy 
should  he  released  from  their  obligation  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  XXXIX  articles,  the  church 
would  want  sufficient  security  of  the  Orthodoxy, 
of  her  ministers.  But  Orthodoxy,  we  appre- 
hend, is  a  term  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  pro- 
testant,  should  only  mean,  an  agreement  in 
opinion  with  the  scriptures.  And  for  the  proof 
of  such  Orthodoxy,  sufficient  provision  seems 
to  be  made,  in  the  second  question  put  by  the 
bishop  to  every  candidate  for  priest's  orders,  at 
the  time  of  his  ordination.* 

The  great  difficulty  in  framing  and  forward- 
ing a  Petition  to  Parliament  for  the  relief  in 
question,  will  arise  from  the  dispersion  of  the 
clergy  who  wish  for  it,  in  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  are  thereby  disabled 

*  Qneftion.  Are  you  perfuaded  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain fufficiemly  alldoclrine  required  of  neceffity  for  eternal  Salvation 
through  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift?  And  are  you  determined,  out  of 
the  fame  Scriptures,  to  inftruft  the  people  committed  to  your  charge, 
and  to  teach  nothing  as  required  of  neceffity  to  eternal  Salvation,  but 
that  which  you  (hall  be  peiiuaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by 
the  Scripture? 

Anfwer.  I  am  fo  perfuaded,  and  have  fo  determined  by  God's 
Grace. 

We  have  been  lately  informed  that  in  fome  manufcript  notes  on 
the  Liturgy,  &c.  intitled, — "  Amendments  humbly  propoled"  [by 
the  late  Dr.  Claike]  "  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  in  authority,"  a 
Copy  of  which  is  prefented  to  the  Briiifli  Mufeum,  the  following 
Queiy  is  put  at  the  Head  of  the  39  articles.  *'  Would  it  not  be  of 
<;  fervice  to  Religion,  if  all  Clergymen,  inltead  of  fubfcribing  to  the 
«*  39  articles,  were  required  to  fubfcribe  only  fothe  matters  contained 
«'  in  the  queflions  put  by  the  Bifhop  (in  the  Office  for  ordaining 
5'  Pnefts)  to  every  perfon  to  be  ordained  PrieU  ?" 
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(at  least  the  major  part  of  them)  by  low  cir-» 
cumstances  and  other  impediments,  from  meet- 
ing together,  and  concei  ting  measures  for  ef- 
fecting so  desirable  a  deliverance. 

To  obviate  this,  and  other  inconveniencies, 
which  may  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  at- 
tend an  application  of  this  nature,  it  is  humbly 
proposed  : — 

1.  That  a  few  worthy  and  respectable  cler- 
gymen, residing  in,  or  within  miles  of 
the  Metropolis,  who  are  disposed  to  forward  a 
Petition  to  Parliament  for  the  purpose  above- 
mentioned,  shall  meet  together,  and  consider 
of  a  proper  time  and  place  for  a  general  meet- 
ing of  their  like-minded  brethren,  within  the 
sard  Metropolis.* 

2.  That  previous  to  the  public  notice  for 
such  general  meeting,  some  eminent  counsellor 
shall  be  consulted,  and  requested  to  give  bis 
advice  in  what  manner  such  general  meeting 
may  be  procured  and  conducted  without  of- 
fence, or  without  infringing  the  laws  of  this 
country ;  and  particularly,  to  give  his  opinion 
whether  the  established  clergy  (under  the  de- 
gree of  bishops)  are  solely  and  singly,  of  all 
his  Majesty's  Subjects,  precluded  from  the  right 
of  petitioning  Parliament  with  respect  to  hard- 
ships and  grievances  attending  their  particular 
calling. 

3.  That  the  plan  of  a  General  meeting  being 
thus  settled,  public  notice  shall  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  of  assembling. 

*  Since  the  firfl  printing  of  ihefe  propofals,  a  meeting  of  the 
Clergy,  &c.  refidmg  in  or  near  the  metropolis  has  been  adverlifed  for 
|he  feventeenth  of  July.  ' 
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4-  That  at  the  first  General  meeting,  such 
clergymen  being  present,  as  are  willing  an<J 
desirous  to  forward  a  petition  to  Parliament 
for  relief  in  the  matter  of  Subscription,  shall 
subscribe  their  names  to  a  paper  purporting  to 
be  [Qu.  association]  a  list  of  such  clergymen 
as  are  disposed  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  such 
relief,  which  paper  shall  be  kept  by  a  proper 
person  for  the  purpose  of  being  subscribed  by  ' 
any  clergymen  who  chuse  it  at  any  subsequent  - 
general  meeting,  or  during  the  intervals  of  the 
general  meetings  hereafter  mentioned:  and  all 
persons  subscribing  their  names  to  the  said 
paper,  and  no  others,  shall  be  considered  as 
associated  members  of,  andadmitted  to  consult, 
speak  and  vote  in  the  said  General  meetings. 

5.  That  at  the  first  General  meeting  a  Com- 
mittee shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  associated 
members  by  ballot,  not  exceeding  the  number 
of  which  Committee  so  chosen  shall 

chuse  a  Chairman  to  preside  at  their  respective 
meetings,  and  likewise  at  each  General  rneet- 
ing,  and  also  shall  appoint  from  among  them- 
selves such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  able 
and  proper  to  execute  the  orifice  of  Secretary, 
&c.  to  the  said  Committee,  and  the  said  Ge- 
neral meetings.  This  is  nevertheless  proposed 
■with  all  deference  and  submission  to  the  sense 
of  the  first  General  meeting,  concerning  the 
manner  of  electing  their  Chairman  and  other 
persons  qualified  and  proper  to  acl  in  any  capa- 
city for  the  purposes  of  continuing,  adjourn- 
ing, and  otherwise  regulating,  such  General 
meetings,  and  transacting  the  business  thereof, 
so  long  as  may  be  necessary. 


6.  That  a  Petition  to  Parliament  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  said  Committee  against  the  se- 
cond General  meeting,  setting  forth  in  the 
most  respectful  and  dutiful  terms  the  hardship, 
incongruity,  and  inconvenience  of  requiring 
Subscriptions  in  the  present  established  forms, 
of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  this  realm,  and 
praying  such  relief  herein  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
tlie  Legislature  shall  seem  meet. 

7.  That  the  draught  of  this  Petition  shall  be 
laid  before  the  second  General  meeting,  and 
submitted  to  the  inspection  and  judgment  of 
the  associated  members  then  present,  and  such 
alterations  made  therein  as  the  major  part 
thereof  shall  approve. 

8.  That  the  draught  of  the  Petition  being 
thus  approved,  shall  be  fairly  engrossed  for 
Subscription,  and  shall  be  forthwith  printed, 
and  copies  thereof  sent  by  the  associated  mem- 
bers to  tbe  Clergy  of  their  acquaintance  in  the 
Country  respectively,  requesting  that  the  said 
Petition  may  be  communicated  to  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Clergy,  and  the  sentiments  of  a$ 
many  of  their  brethren  thereupon  as  can  be  had, 
sent  up  to  their  respective  correspondents  of 
the  association,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
General  meeting,  with  power  to  such  corre- 
spondents respectively  to  subscribe  the  names, 
of  so  many  of  the  country  Clergy,  as  approve 
pf  the  proceeding,  to  the  said  Petition. 

9.  That  to  give  time  for  the  several  answers 
to  be  received  from  the  country,  the  General 
meetings  shall  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
(the  intervals  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days) 
(during  the  space  of  six  [eight  or  ten]  months,. 
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after  which  it  may  be  supposed  the  sense  of  so 
many  of  the  Clergy  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  as  are  disposed  to  join  in  or  forwaid 
such  Petition,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  known. 

10.  That  a  Book  or  Books  be  provided  to 
enter  and  record  the  whole  proceedings,  as 
well  of  the  General  meetings,  as  of  the  several 
Committees,  lo  be  deposited  hereafter  in  some 
public  Library  or  Museum,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  so  important  a  transaction,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  event,  our  successors 
may  see,  there  have  not  been  wanting  among 
their  brethren,  men,  \vr:Q  employed  their  best 
endeavours  to  obtain  relief  from  a  grievance 
by  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  many  more 
have  been  distressed  for  two  centuries  past, 
than  have  been  willing  to  complain. 

11.  That  before  the  expiration  of  the  said 
six  [eight  or  ten]  months,  (some  worthy  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  Honourable  House  of 
Commons  being  prevailed  with  to  present  the 
said  Petition)  six  of  the  associated  members, 
and  no  more,  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  a  Ge- 
neral meeting  to  attend  the  Honourable  House 
with  the  said  Petition,  and  then  the  event  sub- 
mitted to  the  providence  of  a  good  and  mer- 
ciful God,  and  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  a 
Christian  and  Protestant  Legislature,  to  whom 
may  God  in  all  things  give  the  spirit  of  un- 
derstanding and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  through 
Jzsus  Christ.  Amen. 
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PETITION  of  the  CLERGY, 
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Thursday  the  6th.  of  February, 
1772, 

TO  THE 

HOUSE  of  COMMONS* 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  certain  of  the  Clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  certain  of 
the  two  Professions  of  Civil  Law  and  Phy- 
sic, and  others,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed, 

Sheweth, 


X  HAT  your  petitioners  apprehend  themselves 
to  have  certain  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
hold  of  God  only,  and  which  are  subject  to  his 
authority  alone.  That  of  this  kind  is  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment, 
whereby  they  have  been  brought  to,  and  con- 
firmed in,  the  belief  of  the  christian  religion, 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That 
they  esteem  it  a  great  blessing  to  live  under  a 
constitution,  which,  in  its  original  principles, 
ensures  to  them  the  full  and  free  profession  of 
their  faith,  having  asserted  the  authority  and 
sufficiency  of  Holy  Scriptures  in — "All  things 
"  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that  whatsoever  is 
"  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  there- 
'  by,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it 
*(  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  faith, 
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u  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  sal- 
"  vation."  That  your  petitioners  do  conceive 
that  they  have  a  natural  right,  and  are  also 
•warranted  by  those  original  principles  of  the 
reformation  from  Popery,  on  which  the  church 
of  England  is  constituted,  to  judge  in  search- 
ing the  Scriptures  each  man  for  himself,  what 
may  or  may  not  be  proved  thereby.  That  they 
find  themselves,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
precluded  the  enjoyment  of  this  invaluable  pri- 
vilege by  the  laws  relating  to  subscription; 
whereby  your  petitioners  are  required  to  ac- 
knowledge certain  articles  and  confessions  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  drawn  up  by  fallible  men, 
to  be  all  and  every  of  them  agreeable  to  the 
said  Scriptures.  Your  petitioners  therefore 
pray,  that  they  may  be  relieved  from  such  an 
imposition  upon  their  judgment,  and  be  re- 
stored to  their  undoubted  right  as  Protestants 
of  interpreting  Scripture  for  themselves,  with- 
out being  bound  by  any  human  explications 
thereof,  or  required  to  acknowledge,  by  sub- 
scription or  declaration,  the  truth  of  any  for- 
mulary of  religious  faith  and  doctrine  whatso- 
ever, beside  Holy  Scripture  itself. 

That  your  petitioners  not  only  are  themselves 
aggrieved  by  subscription,  as  now  required, 
(which  they  cannot  but  consider  as  an  en- 
croachmenton  their  rights,  competentto  them 
both  as  men  and  as  members  of  a  Protestant 
establishment)  but  with  much  grief  and  con- 
cern apprehend  it  to  be  a  great  hinderance  to 
the  spreadiug  of  Christ's  true  religion:  as  it 
tends  to  preclude,  at  least  to  discourage,  fur- 
ther enquiry  into  the  true  sense  of  Scripture, 
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to  divide  communions,  and  cause  mutual  dis- 
like between  fellow  Protestants:  as  it  gives  a 
handle  to  unbelievers  to  reproach  and  vilify  the 
clergy,  by  representing  them  (when  they  ob- 
serve their  diversity  of  opinion  touching  those 
very  articles  which  were  agreed  upon  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  the  diversities  of  opinion)  as 
guilty  of  prevarication,  and  of  accommodating 
their  faith  to  lucrative  views  or  political  con- 
siderations: as  it  affords  to  Papists,  and  others 
disaffected  to  our  religious  establishment,  oc- 
casion to  reflect  upon  it  as  inconsistently  fra- 
med, admitting  and  authorizing  doubtful  and 
precarious  doctrines,  at  the  same  time  that 
Holy  Scripture  alone  is  acknowledged  to  be 
certain,  and  sufficient  for  salvation :  as  it  tends 
(and  the  evil  daily  increases)  unhappily  to  di- 
vide the  clergy  of  the  establishment  them- 
selves; subjecting  one  part  thereof,  who  assert 
but  their  Protestant  privilege  to  question  every 
human  doctrine,  and  bring  it  to  the  test  of 
Scripture, to  be  reviled,  as  well  from  the  pulpit 
as  the  press  ;  by  another  part,  who  seem  to 
judge  the  articles  they  have  subscribed  to  be 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Holy  Scripture  it- 
self: And,  lastly,  as  it  occasions  scruples  and 
embarrassments  of  conscience  to  thoughtful 
and  worthy  persons  in  regard  to  entrance  into 
the  ministry,  or  chearful  continuance  in  the 
exercise  of  it. 

That  the  clerical  part  of  your  petitioners, 
upon  whom  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent,  and 
who  are  more  immediately  appointed  by  the 
state,  to  maintain  and  defend  the  truth  as  it  is 
iu  Jesus,  do  find  themselves  under  a  great  rer 
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atraint  in  their  endeavours  herein,  by  being 
obliged  to  join  issue  with  the  adversaries  of  re- 
velation, in  supposing  the  one  true  sense  of 
Scripture  to  be  expressed  in  the  present  esta- 
blished system  of  faith,  or  else  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  having  departed  from  their  sub- 
scriptions, the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  and  the 
repute  of  being  ill-affected  to  the  church  ; 
■whereby  their  comfort  and  usefulness  among 
their  respective  flocks,  as  well  as  their  success 
against  the  adversaries  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity, are  greatly  obstructed. 

That  such  of  your  petitioners  as  have  been 
educated  with  a  view  to  the  several  professions 
of  Civil  Law  and  Physic,  cannot  but  think  it 
a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged  (as  are  all  in  one 
of  the  Universities,  even  at  their  first  admis- 
sion or  matriculation,  and  at  an  age  so  imma- 
ture for  disquisitions  and  decisions  of  such 
moment)  to  subscribe  their  unfeigned  assent  to 
a  variety  of  theological  propositions,  concer- 
ning which  their  private  opinions  can  be  of  no 
consequence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  academical  degrees  in  those  faculties; 
more  especially  as  the  course  of  their  studies, 
and  attention  to  their  practice  respectively, 
afford  them  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure 
to  examine  whether,  and  how  far  such  propo- 
sitions do  agree  with  the  word  of  God. 

That  certain  of  your  petitioners  have  reason 
to  lament,  not  only  their  own,  but  the  too 
probable  misfortune  of  their  sons,  who,  at  an 
age  before  the  habit  of  reflection  can  be  formed, 
or  their  judgment  matured,  must,  if  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  subscription  remains,  be  irreco- 
verably bound  down  in  points  of  the  highest 
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consequence  to  the  tenets  of  ages  less  informed 
than  their  own. 

That,  whereas  the  first  of  the  three  articles, 
enjoined  by  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  the 
church  of  England  to  be  subscribed,  contains 
a  recognition  of  his  Majesty's  supremacy  in  all 
causes  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  your  petition- 
ers humbly  presume,  that  every  security,  pro- 
posed by  subscription  to  the  said  article,  is 
fully  and  effectually  provided  for  by  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  prescribed  to  be 
taken  by  every  deacon  and  priest  at  their  ordi- 
nation, and  by  every  graduate  in  both  univer- 
sities. Your  petitioners,  nevertheless,  are  ready 
and  willing  to  give  any  farther  testimony  which 
may  be  thought  expedient,  of  their  affection 
for  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  of 
their  attachment  and  dutiful  submission  in 
church  and  state,  of  their  abhorrence  of  the 
unchristian  spirit  of  popery,  and  of  all  those 
maxims  of  the  church  of  Rome  which  tend  to 
enslave  the  consciences,  or  to  undermine  the 
civil  or  religious  liberty,  of  a  free  Protestant 
people. 

Your  petitioners,  in  consideration  of  the  pre- 
mises, do  now  humbly  supplicate  this  honour- 
able house,  in  hope  of  being  relieved  from  an 
obligation  so  incongruous  with  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  true 
religion,  and  so  productive  of  distress  to  many 
pious  and  consciencious  men,  and  useful  sub- 
jects of  the  state;  and  in  that  hope  look  up  for 
redress,  and  humbly  submit  their  cause,  under 
God,  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  British 
parliament,  and  the  piety  of  a  Protestant  king. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
B2 
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in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Ministering  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, AS  BY  LAW  ESTABLISHED. 


[first  printed,  1772.] 
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A  SKETCH,  $o. 


The  thirty-sixth  Canon  injoins,  that  for 
avoiding  all  ambiguities — the  Subscriber  to  the 
three  articles  there  mentioned,  "  shall  sub« 
*'  scribe  iu  this  order  and  form  of  words,  setting 
"  down  both  his  christian  and  sirname,  viz. 
"  I.  N.  N.  do  willingly,  and  ex  animo,  subscribe 
"  to  these  three  Articles  above-mentioned,  and 
"  to  all  things  that  are  contained  in  them." 

Among  other  things  to  be  thus  subscribed 
are  these  ;  l<  That  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
"  and  of  ordaining  bishops,  priests  and  dea- 
"  cons,  containeth  in  it  nothing  contrary  to 
<£  the  word  of  God;  and  that  all  and  every 

the  39  articles  of  religion  are  agreeable  to. 
"  the  word  of  God." 

As  this  form  of  subscription  is  required  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  ambiguities,  the 
distinction  between  subscribing  to  the  said 
three  articles,  and  subscribing  to  the  thirty' 
nine  articles,  (mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Ni- 
cholls,  and  others)  as  if  they  were  two  different 
things,  is  totally  inadmissible,  as  well  as  all 
schemes  of  Latitude,  as  these  must  imply,  that 
there  arc  ambiguities  eitherin  the  articles  them- 
selves, or  in  the  form  of  subscription  ;  or  last' 
ty,  in  the  meaning  of  the  subscriber. 
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The  sixth  article  of  the  church  of  England 
declares,  that  "  holy  scripture  containeth  all 
"  things  necessary  to  salvation;  so  that  what- 
"  soever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  pro- 
"  ved  thereby,  is. not  to  be  required  of  any 
"  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article 
"  of  the  faith,  or  bethought  requisite  or  ne- 
"  cessary  to  salvation." 

Dr.  Thomas  Rogers,  whose  exposition  of 
the  39  articles,  is  said  in  the  title-page,  to 
have  been  perused,  and  by  the  lazvful  authority 
of  the  church  of  England  alloxved  to  be  public  ; 
for  proof  of  this  sixth  article,  appeals  to  the 
following  scriptures,  Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32.  Josh. 
i.  7.  Prov.  xxx.  5,  6.  Apoc.  xx.  18,  19-  which 
texts  import  strong  prohibitions  to  add  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  to  deviate  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left. 

jJ3ut  it  is  most  manifest  that  in  other  articles 
there  are  very  considerable  additions  to  the 
word  of  God  ;  and,  as  these  additions  must  be 
subscribed  and  acknowledged  by  all  subscri- 
bers in  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  canon,  all 
for  the  avoidance  of  ambiguity  ;  the  subscribers 
are  thereby  obliged  to  disobey  the  solemn  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  the  texts  above  mention- 
ed, even  when,  by  their  subscribing  this  sixth 
article,  they  are  professing  their  obedience  to. 
them. 

Mr.  Welchman,  in  his  latin  tra6t  on  these  ar- 
ticles, seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  impro- 
priety  of  subjoining  these  glaring  texts  to  any 
part  of  a  system  which  so  repeatedly  contra- 
dicts them,  and  therefore  totally  omits  thein;# 

*  The  fourth  Edition  is  here  ufedj  of  1724. 
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but  gives  us  in  proof  of  the  article,  2  Tim.  iii. 
15,  16,  17.  and  Mattb.  xv.  <J.  In  the  former 
of  which  passages,  the  sufficiency  of  the  scrip- 
tures to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  js  assert- 
ed ;  and  in  the  other,  a  declaration  that  they 
who  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men  (or  as  it  is  in  Isaiah,  from  whence  the  pas- 
sage is  cited,  who  teach  the  fear  of  God  by  the 
precepts  of  men )  worship  God  in  vain.  These 
texts  indeed  amount  to  much  the  same  thing 
as  those  cited  by  Rogers,  and  equally  condemn 
all  additions,  which  can  only  imply  the  insuf- 
jiciency  of  the  scriptures  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  the  necessity  of  the  precepts  and 
commandments  of  men,  to  supply  the  supposed 
deficiencies  in  the  precepts  and  commandments 
of  God.  They  therefore  who  are  required  to 
Subscribe  this  article  in  thesense  of  these  scrip- 
tures, cannot  be  required  to  subscribe  a  num- 
ber of  additional  doctrines  contained  in  the 
other  articles,  and  established  as  matters  of 
Faith,  without  manifest  contradiction  to  these 
scriptures. 

Among  other  propositions  inconsistent  with 
this  article,  and  these  scriptures,  is  that  clause 
in  the  txventieth,  which  asserts,  that  the  church 
hath  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  This 
destroys  the  appeal  in  the  sixth  article  to  the 
scriptures,  as  having  an  exclusive  authority  of 
deciding  controversies  of  faith,  and  is  a  revi- 
ving of  the  romish  error  noted  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
■m.That  the  authority  of  the  church,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  sacred  scripture.  And  accord- 
ingly when  he  [Rogers]  comes  to  expound  this 
clause,  he  acknowledges,  that  this  authority 
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h  given  [not  only]  to  the  church  [as  a  convo- 
cation of  clergymen]  but,  to  every  member  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  same,  whether  he  is  a 
clerk  or  not:  and  all  the  texts  he  quotes  im- 
port only,  that  every  man,  even  a  bishop,  must 
confine  himself  to  the  doftrine  of  the  faithful 
word,  anil  therefore  can  have  no  more  autho- 
rity in  controversies  of  faith,  than  any  other 
man.  But  Mr,  Welchman  tells  us  another 
story  ;  and  for  an  explanation  of  this  clause, 
sends  us  to  Mason,  Hooker,  Potter  and  Field, 
who  all  of  them  proceed  upon  the  principle  of 
the  romish  tenet  above  mentioned  ;  and,  in  ef- 
fect, set  the  sixth  article  wholly  aside.  The 
texts  brought  by  Mr.  Welchman  to  prove  the 
doctrine  of  this  clause  in  his  ozvn  sense,  are, 
Tit.  in  10.  A  man  that  is  an  heretic  after  the 
Jirst  and  second  admonition,  reject;  and  1  Tim. 
i.  3.— That  thou  ?nigh test  charge  some  that  they 
preach  no  other  doctrine.  How  he  would  ap- 
ply these  texts  towards  proving  the  authority 
of  the  church  in  controversies  of  Faith,  does 
not  appear  ;  nor  indeed  does  any  thing  else  in 
his  operations  upon  this  article,  but  that  the 
church  pretends  to,  or  assumes  this  authority 
to  herself,  without  any  warrant  from  the  word 
of  God. 

For  In  the  end  of  the  same  article  it  is  said, 
that,  "  as  the  church  ought  not  to  decree  any 
"  thing  against  holy  writ,  so  besides  the 
"  same  ought  it  not  to  enforce,"  (the  latin  word 
is,  obtrudere)  "  any  thing  to  be  believed,*  for 
41  necessity  of  salvation." 

But  who  shall  be  judge  ?  For  the  liberty  of 

*  There  is  a  various  reading  in  the  different  copies  of  our  Eng- 
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private  judgment,  granted  in  the  sixth  article, 
is  wholly  taken  away,  by  the  first  clause  of  the 
twentieth  :  and  the  church  will  never  acknow- 
ledge, either  that  she  decides  controversies  of 
faith,  by  her  authority  against  holy  writ,  or 
obtrudes  any  thing  besides  holy  writ,  to  be  bet 
lieved  for  necessity  of  salvation. 

However,  if  the  39  articles  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  expoundings  of  scripture,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  the  church  hath  obtruded  some 
propositions,  (or  enforced  them  by  requiring 
subscription  to  them)  to  be  believed  for  neces- 
sity of  salvation  ;  which  many  serious,  sensi- 
ble, and  learned  christians  have  judged  to  be 
repugnqnt  to  holy  writ ;  and  others  which  are 
besides  holy  writ,  as  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  same. 

As  subscription  to  these  articles,  attended 
"with  all  this  perplexity,  confusion,  and  incon- 
sistency, is,  on  this  account,  grievous  to  every 
one  of  whom  it  is  required,  so  is  it  the  more 
particularly  grievous  to  clergymen  of  the  es- 
tablished church. 

Candidates  for  priest's  orders,  within  a  day 
or  two  after  the  time  of  subscribing  to  the  li- 
turgy and  thirty-nine  articles,  that  is,  at  the 
time  of  their  ordination,  have  the  following 
questions  put  to  them. 

"  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  holy  scripture$ 

lifh  Articles.  In  the  ColkFlion  of  Articles,  Canons,  Injunclions, 
&c.  printed  by  John  Bajket,  printer  to  the  Queen's  mod  excellent 
Majefty  1713,  the  word  is,  delivered;  it  is  remarkable  enough, 
that  this  variation  fhould  haveefcaped  notice  fo  long,  as  this  Collec- 
tion was  made,  and  probably  authorized  by  ihe  bifhops,  10  accom- 
modate the  inferior  clergy,  who  cannot  afford  the  cxper.ee  of"  ihq 
Ordinances  difperfed  in  booki  of  conuderable  price, 
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lt  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine  required  of 
ft  necessity  for  eternal  salvation,  through  faith 
M  in  Jesus  Christ  :  and  are  you  determined 
*'  out  of  the  said  scriptures  to  instruct  the  peo- 
*'  pie  committed  to  your  charge,  and  to  teach 
?'  nothing  as  required  of  necessity  to  eternal 
"  salvation,  but  that  which  you  shall  be  per- 
f  suaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by  the 
scripture  ?" 

To  which  the  candidate  answers, < — "  I  am 
"  so  persuaded, and  am  so  determined  by  God's 
'*  grace." 

Nothing  can  be  more  solemn  than  this  de- 
claration of  the  candidate,  whether  we  consi- 
der the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  taken, 
or  the  substance  of  the  declaration  itself.  It 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  vow,  deliberately  and 
voluntarily  made,  and  from  which  the  maker 
cannot  depart,  without  forfeiting  the  character 
of  a  faithful  christian  teacher.  By  this  decla- 
ration, however,  he,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  bishop,  before  whom  he  had  sub- 
scribed the  articles,  recovers  his  christian  li- 
berty, which  he  had  before  given  up  by  his  sub- 
scription.The  whole  matter  isput  upon  his  own 
"persuasion,  both  with  respect  to  the  exclusive 
authority,  and  the  contents  of  the  scriptures  ; 
and  he  here  openly  retracts  his  former  subscrip- 
tion, so  far  as  it  refers  to  propositions  in  the 
articles,  which,  in  his  persuasion,  are  either 
contradictory  or  additional  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  candidate  is  farther  interrogated  — 
iC  Will  you  be  diligent  in  prayers,  and  in  read- 
"  ing  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  such  studies 
t*  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same,  lay- 
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,c  ing  aside  the  study  of  the  world  and  the 
'«  flesh  ?" 

To  which  the  candidate  answers — "  I  will 
"  endeavour  myself  so  to  do,  the  Lord  being 
"  my  helper." 

Here  the  same  church  which  hath  so  lately 
shewn  her  authority  in  controversies  of  faith, 
by  requiring*  the  candidate  to  give  it  under  his 
hand,  that  all  and  every  the  39  articles  of  re- 
ligion, are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  sup- 
poses the  said  candidate  to  be  deficient  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  and  consequently 
deficient  in  his  knowledge  whether  all  and 
every  the  39  articles,  are  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  or  not  ;  and  accordingly  exacts  from 
him  a  solemn  promise,  that  he  will  by  diligent 
prayer,  reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  by  such 
farther  studies  as  may  be  helpful  to  this  end, 
endeavour  to  acquire  or  improve  his  knowledge; 
which  he  cannot  do,  but  by  the  full  and  free 
use  and  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  understand- 
ing and  judgment,  according  to  the  measure 
of  capacity,  with  which  it  shall  please  God 
to  qualify  him  ;  and  all  our  experience  hath 
shewn  from  innunerable  instances,  that,  with 
respect  to  those  who  fulfill  this  promise  to  the 
utmost  of  their  abilities,  there  is  more  than  a 
possibility,  that  they  should  be  persuaded  in 
their  progress,  that  all  and  every  of  the  39  ar- 
ticles are  not  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
And  here  again,  with  the  consent  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  church,  the  candidate  is  re- 
stored to  that  liberty  of  private  judgment, 
which  by  his  unambiguous  subscription  to  the 
59  articles  he  had  just  before  given  up. 
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And  yet  (what  must  appear  strangely  In- 
consistent in  the  constitution  of  a  protestant 
church)  this  same  candidate,  notwithstanding 
these  solemn  declarations,  shall  not  be  licensed 
to  serve  a  cure,  or  be  instituted  into  a  benefice, 
or  collated  to  a  dignity,  below  that  of  a  bishop, 
except  he  once  more  subscribes,  without  am- 
biguity, these  same  thirty- nirie  articles,  and 
thereby  once  more  resigns  his  liberty  of  private 
judgment  to  the  authority  of  the  church;  and 
that  perhaps  after  30,  40  or  50  years  spent  in 
prayers  and  studies,  and  endeavours  to  under- 
stand the  scriptures,  and  after  a  full  persuasion 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  that  not  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  can  without  ambiguity, 
subscribe  to  the  39  articles  in  the  terms  of  the 
36th  canon,  or  declare  his  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  the  same,  as  all  beneficed  cler- 
gymen of  the  established  church  are  obliged 
to  do. 

And  it  is  humbly  suggested,  to  those  to  whom 
it  chiefly  belongs  to  redress  this  grievance  of 
a  learned  and  conscientious  clergy,  that  while 
the  ordination  office  remains  in  its  present  form, 
and  these  promises  are  exacted  of  the  clergy, 
any  other  formulary  proposed  and  substituted 
for  subscription,  instead  of  the  39  articles, 
(other  than  the  holy  scriptures  themselves); 
whether  by  correcting  and  modifying  the  said 
articles,  or  by  establishing  any  other  creed  or 
confession,  of  merely  human  device  and  human 
composition,  will  be  liable  to  the  same  incon- 
sistency with  the  promises  and  stipulations  in 
the  said  ordination  office,  as  the  subscription 
to  the  39  articles  in  their  present  state  is,  as 
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batli  abundantly  appeared  by  the  various  ex* 
peclients  proposed  of  late  for  this  purpose  ; 
which,  by  whatsoever  authority  or  sanction 
they  may  be  established,  still  are  no  more  than 
the  conceits  or"  particular  men,  abounding-  in 
their  own  sense;  and  through  a  sort  of  ambi- 
tion wholly  unjustifiable  in  the  constitution  of 
a  protestant  church,  desirous  of  having  domi- 
nion over  the  faith  of  their  brethren  and  fellow 
Servants. 

Feathers  Tavern,  Sfrand, 
December  3,  1772. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Clergy. 


REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE  FATE  OF  A 

PETITION 

For  Relief  in  the  Matter  of 

SUBSCRIPTION, 

Offered  to  the  Honourable  HOUSE  of  COMMONS, 
February  6th,  1772. 

WITH 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Reverend  Dean  TUCKER's 
APOLOGY  for  the  present  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND, 
as  by  Law  established. 


The  SECOND  EDITION,  inlarged,  and  dedicated  to 
Sir  William  Meredith,  Baronet. 


By  a  Member  of  a  Law  Society. 


Domine  decane,  vos  ejiis  iratus  I 

Luther. 


[First  Printed,  mdcclxxiv.] 


Nec  gratius  aliquid  velDeoPatrlvel  Salvato- 
ri  nostro,  vel  DoclrinajEccresiaive  Christianas 
ejusque  celcberrimae  parti,  Ecclesise  Auglicanae, 
faciurum  me  esse  existimo,  quam  Patri  ccelesti 
cui  soli  competit  jus  conscientise  leges  figendi, 
Christoque,  qui  unicus  Ecclesiae  dux  et  ma- 
gister  est,  integram  illam  condendi  Articulos 
Fidei 'A^mam  tribuendo,  quam  nori  nisi  summo 
Ecclesia?  et  Fidei  nostra  detrimento,  Patribus 
et  Conciliis  adscripsit  non  tantum  Ecclesia 
Komana,  sed  ij  qui  Ecclesia?  Anglicanas  prae 
ceteris  genuinos  Filios,  immo  Antistites  seesse 
gloriantur,  tamen  Articulo  sexto  ejusdem  Ec- 
clesia? aut  palam  cum  Thorndicio  nostrate  re- 
nuneiant,  aut  Doftrinas  «ypa?ouj  intruducendo, 
de  Sacerdotio,  propria  sic  dicto,  de  Precibus 
pro  mortuis  celebrandis,  atque  alijs  ejusdem 
generis  permultis,  eidem  clanculum  adversan- 
tur,  et  reformatas  Ecclesia?  unicum  Fundamen- 
tum  radicitus  evellunt.    Ha?c  diu  maestusque 
conspexi. 

WHITBY. 

Confessionis  subscriptio,  si  hoc  ammo  exi- 
gatur,  ut  testimonium  praebeatomnimodi  con- 
census, pcriculosa  est  ;  si  vero  hac  mente,  ut 
ne  in  posterum  quidcm  dissentite  liceat,  tyran~ 
nica. 

GROTIUSJ 


C  % 


DEDICATION. 


To  Sir  WILLIAM  MEREDITH,  Bart. 


Sir, 

VERBAL  acknowledgement,  though  ex- 
pressed in  the  warmest  language  of  gratitude, 
would  bear  no  proportion  to  the  value  of  that 
generous  assistance  you  gave  to  the  supplicants 
whose  cause  is  pleaded  in  the  following  tract, 
on  the  memorable  sixth  of  February,  1772. 

Butinadequateas  the  meagre  tribute  of  praise 
may  be  to  the  substantial  services  it  is  intended 
to  acknowledge,  it  will,  in  the  present  case, 
serve  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  associa- 
ted petitioners  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
scription, were  not  more  respectable  for  the 
merits  of  their  cause,  than  happy  in  the' pa- 
tronage of  an  advocate,  whose  good  sense 
and  benevolence  induced  him  to  espouse 
the  party  of  a  few  honest  men,  against  a  very 
general  prejudice,  strengthened  and  encoura- 
ged by  that  formidable  leader,THE  FASHION 
OF  THE  TIMES. 
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Good  sense  and  benevolence,  however,  un- 
der the  restraints  of  a  fear  of  giving  offence, 
would  have  done  nothing  for  such  clients  as 
put  themselves  under  your  conduct  in  their 
application  to  Parliament.  Th*3  man  who  with 
a  view  of  reforming  public  errors  separates  him- 
self from  the  common  vogue  of  his  contempo- 
raries, will  have  occasion  for  an  uncommon 
degree  of  courage  to  encounter  the  combina- 
tions of  interested  and  indolent  men,  Avhom 
the  fear  on  the  one  side,  of  diminishing  their 
emoluments,  and  on  the  other,  of  increasing 
their  labours  never  fail  to  unite  in  opposition 
to  all  reformation  within  the  departments  in 
which  they  are  respectively  concerned. 

Such  prospects,  worthy  Sir,  had  no  terrors 
for  you,  nor  for  other  honourable  patriots, 
whom  the  very  nature  of  the  case  called  forth 
to  plead  for  the  petitioners  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod. 

What  impressions  were  made  upon  others  by 
this  prospect  of  opposition,  can  only  be  es- 
timated by  appearances.  The  argument  was, 
that  "  there  was  neither  prudence  nor  safety 
*'  in  granting  the  relief  in  question,  as  having 
u  a  manifest  tendency  to  endanger  the  public 
"  peace,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
4<  established  church."  But  surely  the  former 
can  never  be  a  real  object  of  discouragement, 
where  the  legislature  is  concerned,  which  can- 
not be  supposed  to  want  either  courage  to  un  • 
dertake,  or  wisdom  to  conduct  a  reformation, 
in  much  more  arduous  instances  than  the  re- 
moval of  subscription.  The  other  could  hard- 
ly be  admitted  otherwise  than  as  a  suggestion 
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ml  augendam  invidiam,  after  the  plain  proof 
that  hath  been  given,  how  much  the  church 
established  would  gain  by  the  alteration  in  an 
increase  of  honour  and  intrinsic  worth,  with- 
out the  least  hazard  to  those  privileges  and  emo- 
luments, upon  which,  perhaps,  some  of  her 
sons  might  put  a  greater  value.  What  appre- 
hensions the  novelty  of  such  an  application 
might  occasion,  in  a  cause  which  had  not  for 
more  than  a  century  come  under  public  deli- 
beration, one  cannot  say.  Perhaps  large  al- 
lowances should  be  made  for  the  alarm  that  is 
often  taken,  where  consequences  are  estimated, 
not  by  what  we  see,  but  by  what  we  conceive 
is  hidden  from  us.  When  time  has  farther  dis- 
covered the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  the  plan 
upon  which  the  petitioners  are  associated,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  in  a  more  auspicious  hour, 
full  justice  will  be  done  to  them  and  their  cause, 
and  the  groundless  insinuations  and  pitiful  so- 
phistries of  a  sort  of  men  (whose  peculiar  office 
it  shoufd  be  to  teach  others,  that  where  reli- 
ligion  and  conscience  are  concerned,  secular 
motives  and  considerations  should  have  ho  place) 
will  be  found  only  among  the  lumber  thrown 
by,  when  our  ancestors  set  us  the  example,  and 
gave  us  the  unerring  rule  for  all  future  refor- 
mations. 

To  lay  it  down  as  a  general  maxim,  that  all 
reformation  of  ancient  modes,  even  where  er- 
rors and  abuses  are  so  palpable  as  in  our  present 
ecclesiastical  system,  would  be  dangerous  ei- 
ther to  the  church  or  state,  would  have  less 
impropriety  upon  any  ground  in  Europe,  than 
in  GEE  AT  BRITAIN,  which  hath  so  many 
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blessed  fruits  to  shew  of  reformations  under- 
taken and  accomplished,  when  the  hazard  was 
greater  than  it  would  be  at  this  period,  in  the 
proportion  at  least  of  ten  to  one. 

Why  should  not  some  reformation  be  at- 
tempted, in  such  cases  particularly  as  are  exact- 
ly similar  to  those  which  set  our  wise  and 
pious  ancestors  to  work?  Why  should  we  not 
endeavour  to  improve  that  plan  which  we  are 
ready  to  own  was  left  short,  only  because  our 
eari\  reformers  did  not  outlive  the  glimmer- 
ing twilight  that  immediately  succedes  noctur- 
nal darkness  ?  The  sun  hath  now  risen  upon 
us.  and  shines  out,  if  not  to  perfect  day,  yet 
bright  enough  to  give  us  a  conpetent  discern- 
ment of  the  faults  and  defects  of  the  system  we 
derive  from  them. 

In  running  over  the  answers  that  have  been 
given  to  these  questions,  we  meet  with  much 
more  inconsistency  than  shonld  be  found  in  the 
reasonings  of  those  who  set  up  for  defenders  of 
uniformity.  That  apology  which  takes  the 
most  with  the  present  generation,  and  seems 
to  receive  a  kind  of  national  sanction  from  the 
practice  of  our  clerical  fellow-subjects,  and 
'Which  is  addressed  more  especially  to  the  asso- 
ciated petitioners,  is  to  this  effect. 

"  If  an  expedient  can  be  found,  which  will 
"  answer  the  end  of  reformation  particularly 
<(  in  the  case  of  subscription,  there  will  be  no 
*'  occasion  to  run  the  risk  of  the  clamours  and 
"  discontents  which  would  certainly  be  the 
t(  effect  of  a  compliance  with  your  petition. 
"  This  expedient,  we  say,  is  sufficiently  af- 
'4*  forded  in  the  turn  which  the  principles  and 
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manners  of  onr  country  have  taken,  since 
"  the  commencement  of  the  current  century. 
"  Our  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences,  the 
\*  polite  and  benevolent  intercourse  these  have 
"  occasioned  among  men  professing  different 
"  religions,  and  the  moderation  thereby  intra? 
"  duced  into  our  Divinity,  as  well  as  Politics, 
"  have  gradually  corre6ted  that  sourness  and 
"  bigotry  which,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  an- 
"  cient  technical  forms,  so  greatly  incom- 
"  moded  the  liberal  minded  examiners  among 
"  our  predecessors.  The  age  is  now  grown 
"  wiser;  and  by  allowing  a  large  and  almost 
"  indefinite  construction  of  the  terms  in  which 
"  those  forms  are  expressed,  hath  accommo- 
'*  dated  the  most  scrupulous  with  a  liberty  to 
"  adopt  any  sense  to  which  their  private  opi- 
"  nions  may  lean." 

Without  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  this  re- 
presentation, we  must  suppose  it  to  imply,  that 
if  this  expedient  was  not  at  hand,  an  actual 
correction  of  our  present  forms  would  be  ne- 
cessary and  unavoidable.  If  then  it  should 
appear  upon  examination,  that  this  alternative 
is  no  better  in  quality,  than  those  succeda- 
neous  drugs  which  indigent  or  knavish  apothe- 
caries substitute  for  more  wholesome  medicines, 
and  which,  instead  of  restoring  the  health  of 
the  patient,  exasperate  his  distemper,  it  is  but 
reasonable  that  it  should  be  exploded,  and  that 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  salutary  pre- 
scription which  only  can  reach  the  root  of  the 
disorder. 

It  is  alledged  then,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  introduction  of  an  indefinite  liberty  of  put* 
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ting  upon  express  words,  senses  of  which  they 
were  not  originally,  nor  are  yet  naturally  and 
fairly  susceptible  in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  im- 
port, must  have  a  dangerous  tendency  with  re- 
spect to  commercial  and  governmental  depart- 
ments of  state.  It  tends  to  countenance  fraud 
and  deception  among  the  people  in  general, 
who  will  think  themselves  well  justified  by  a 
precedent  established  by  the  example  and  au- 
thority of  the  church. 

It  has  been  generally  understood,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  protestant  reformation 
at  least,  that  the  most  substantial  aid  that  reli- 
gion, as  distinguished  from  superstition,  affords 
to  the  civil  magistrate,  consistsin  the  influence 
which  the  principles  of  piety  and  righteousness 
have  upon  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  inducing 
them  to  civil  obedience  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
oho  for  conscience  sake.  But  of  what  use  would 
this  influence  be  to  the  magistrate,  if  the  sub- 
je£t  should  have  the  liberty  of  distorting  the 
words  of  his  laws  from  their  natural  significa- 
tion, to  such  senses  as  would  leave  it  at  the 
option  of  the  subjedt,  whether  he  would  obey 
the  law  or  not? 

On  some  occasions  the  magistrate  has  been 
aware  of  the  bad  consequences  of  such  evasions, 
and  hath  more  particularly  provided  against 
it,  as  appears  by  the  caution  taken  of  the  ob- 
ligee in  the  end  of  the  oath  of  supremacy:  and 
if  in  other  cases  he  does  not  require  men  to. 
pledge  their  faith  in  the  same  solemn  manner, 
it  is  because  he  depends  upon  the  consciences 
and  common  sense  of  his  subjects,  that  his  laws 
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will  not  be  perverted  to  any  purposes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  them. 

Pretences  of  conscience  indeed,  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  would  not  be  accepted  in 
excuse  for  such  perversion.  The  people  are  re- 
ciprocally interested  in  the  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  each  other;  and  it  would  presently 
be  seen  how  little  conscience  is  concerned  in 
such  subterfuges,  should  any  class  of  men  take 
upon  them  to  interpret  acts  of  parliament,  deeds 
of  conveyance,  and  bonds  for  money,  with 
the  same  license  that  Dr.  Tucker  hath  taken, 
in  putting  his  own  sense  upon  the  seventeenth 
article  of  the  church  of  England. 

A  late  casuist,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  hath  thought  fit  to  shift  off  this  in* 
fluence  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion, 
from  the  inward  conviction  of  each  individual, 
to  the  obligation  of  a  mere  outward  conformity 
to  the  rites  and  ordinances  in  public  use,  what- 
ever they  may  happen  to  be. 

His  master  had  unfortunately  represented 
religion  under  the  idea  of  an  engine,  invented 
by  the  magistrate  to  keep  the  multitude  in  or- 
der. The  disciple,  adopting  this  idea  without 
the  necessary  qualification  which  the  master's 
doctrine  might  possibly  admit  of,  undertakes 
to  defend  every  establishment  of  religion  under 
heaven,  to  any  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  a 
general  conformity  could  not  be  inforced,  with- 
out the  w  holesome  severities  of  penal  laws  ;  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  without  ap- 
propriating, all  rewards  exclusively,  to  the 
conformists. 
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But  for  as  much  as  the  religious  establishment 
of  the  country  where  this  casuist  exercises  his 
function,  is  supposed  to  have  in  it  a  mixture 
pf  Christianity,  which  is  not  very  favourable 
to  the  coercions  of  civil  authority  in  matters  of 
religion  properly  so  called,  he  is  out  of  mere 
decency  obliged  to  make  room  for  a, Toleration 
of  non-conformists  to  that  establishment  at 
least.  That  is  to  say,  to  allow  a  liberty  to 
those  who  object  to  the  forms  established,  as 
not  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  to  profess  their  faith,  and  to  wor- 
ship God  in  modes  more  expres&ive  of  their 
own  inward  sentiments. 

Upon  these  persons  indeed,  religion  may  be 
supposed  to  have  an  influence  very  different 
from  that  which  arises  from  the  mere  terror  of 
immediate  punishment.  But  still,  conformity 
having  the  exclusive  henefit  of  all  offices  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  of  honourable  distinctions, 
andlucrativeemoluments,  this  inward  influence 
will  be  of  no  use  to  the  magistrate,  who  in  his 
administration  of  civil  government,  cannot 
avail  himself  of  the  consciences  of  men,  whom 
his  religious  system  will  not  allow  him  to  re- 
ward, or  even  to  employ. 

On  the  contrary,  the  magistrate  will  consi- 
der this  sort  of  men,  as  enemies  to  his  establish- 
ment., He  knows  that  the  human  mind  being 
tenacious  of  its  freedom,  and  the  human  body 
having  its  natural  demands  not  only  for  sub- 
sistence, but  for  plenty,  and  for  ease  and  con- 
venience in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  the  compound 
man  will  of  course  be  desirous  to  accommodate 
himself  both  ways;  and  while  his  establishment 
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is  considered  as  a  bar  to  either  of  these  accom- 
modations, the  magistrate  will  always  be  jea- 
lous, that  the  excluded  members  of  his  com- 
munity are  endeavouring  to  overturn  it.  In 
this  view,  his  sole  care  will  be  to  keep  these 
people  quiet,  passive,  and  contented  with  their 
pittance,  by  reminding  them  from  time  to  time, 
that  the  toleration  allowed  them,  is  not  matter 
of  right  and  justice,  but  of  mere  grace  and  fa- 
vour; and  that,  should  they  disturb  him  by  any 
attempts  to  inlarge  their  privileges,  strict  con- 
formity will  once  more  be  the  word;  not  un- 
like the  expedient  of  the  good  woman,  who  to 
keep  her  unlucky  boy  out  of  a  mischief,  used 
to  threaten,  if  he  would  not  be  still,  she  would 
make  him  say  his  prayers.  * 

It  is  probable  that  the  fellow  labourers  of 
this  gentleman,  even  they  who  are  equally  dis- 
affected to  the  petitioners,  do  not  come  into 
this  system  of  universal  conformity,  even  to 
the  establishment  of  which  they  profess  them- 
selves members.  Dr.  Clayton,  the  late  bishop 
of  Clogher,  makes  a  considerable  difference 
between  professing  conformity  to  the  use  of 
ecclesiastical  forms  in  public  ministrations,  and 
declaring  an  assent  ex  animo  to  the  truth  of 
the  contents  of  them  :  and  Hobbes  himself, 
who  makes  conformity  a  duty  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  absolute  obedience  to  the  magistrate, 
reserves  to  the  conformist  a  liberty  of  private 
judgment,  with  respect  to  his  inward  persuasion 
in  matters  of  faith;  "because,"  as  he  says, 
14  belief  and  understanding  never  follow  men's 
"commands."  It  is  true,  he  adds,  "If  the 
u  king  commands  him  to  say,  that  he  does  not 
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"  believe  in  Christ,  he  is  ready  to  obey  him,  afl 
*'  profession  with  the  tongue  is  but  an  exter- 

nal  thing,  wherein  a  christian,  holding  firmly 
"  in  his  heart  the  faith  of  Christ,  hath  the  same 
"  liberty  which  the  prophet  Elisha  allowed  to 
"  Naaman  the  Syrian/'* 

But  by  the  nature  of  this  instance  of  Naa- 
man it  appears,  that  Hobbes  limited  this  obe- 
dience to  the  external  use  of,  and  compliance 
with  the  public  forms  established  by  the  magis- 
trate, without  taking  in  the  case  of  an  indivi- 
dual sacrificing  his-  private  belief  and  under- 
,  standing,  by  a  personal  and  solemn  attestation 
under  his  hand,  of  his  submission  ex  animo  to 
the  command  of  the  magistrate;  which  had  been 
an  absurdity  too  glaring  even  for  Hobbes,  with 
all  his  sophistry,  to  gloss  over. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  this 
philosopher,  it  is  probable,  as  I  said,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  anti-petitioners,do  not  go 
all  these  lengths  with  our  more  modern  casuist, 
who  by  undertaking  the  defence  of  every  esta- 
blishment under  heaven,  must  pin  them  down 
to  rigid  conformity  in  assenting  ex  animo  to 
the  established  articles  of  faith,  a9  well  as  to 
the  use  of  the  forms  prescribed  for  public  wor- 
ship. And  hence  it  is  that  they  who  have 
found  difficulties  in  this  extent  of  conformity, 
have,  to  relieve  themselves,  fallen  upon  the 
expedient  of  zsuccedaneum,  rather  than  hazard 
the  displeasure  of  their  superiors  in  soliciting 
a  reformation. 

*  Leviathan,  Chap.  42, 
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Eut  to  leave  this  subtle  casuist  to  his  own 
devices.  Upon  occasion  of  a  late  attempt  to 
deliver  the  yet  untutored  youth  in  one  of  our 
universities,  from  this  imposition  of  subscrip- 
tion, (in  which  you,  Sir,  bore  a  part  which 
will  ennoble  your  name  as  long  as  the  records 
of  British  legislation  shall  remain)  this  doctrine 
of  dispensing  with  the  real  assent,  in  termmis, 
of  these  incompetent  judges,  to  the  propositi- 
ons to  be  subscribed,  appeared  in  all  its  naked- 
ness. Of  what  passed  within  those  walls,  where 
only  effectual  redress  could  be  had,  we  are  at 
the  best,  imperfectly  informed  :  but  without 
doors,  it  appeared,  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  obliged  the  bigotry  of  those  who  defended 
the  practice,  to  give  way  to  their  common  sense. 

"  No  one  expects,  said  these  defenders,  that 
"  a  raw  boy  should,  at  the  time  of  his  matricu- 
"  lation,  give  an  explicit  assent  to  all  the  doc- 
"  trines  of  the  thirty-nine  articles."  The  form 
of  subscription,  however,  expresses  no  less; 
and  that  inferior  sense,  to  which  the  advocates 
for  the  continuance  of  it  affected  to  reduce  its 
import,  in  the  case  of  these  poor  children, 
sounded  just  like  the  sense  of  a  man,  who  ha- 
ving compelled  me  to  give  him  a  bond  in  com- 
mon form  for  thirty-nine  pounds,  should  assure 
me  it  would  be  completely  satisfied  by  the  pay- 
ment of  three  farthings. 

The  learned  Dr.  Powell  having  under  his 
consideration,  a  few  years  ago,  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  their  first  degree,  in  the  other  uni- 
versity, determined,  that  "  they  might  give  a 
"  general  assent  to  the  articles,  upon  the  au- 
il  thority  of  others"    Consequently,  they  who 
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subscribed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Powell, 
might  ghesuch  assent  upon  ///s  authority; which 
"was  understood  to  amount  to  the  Doctor's 
pledging  himself  to  the  candidate,  that  he  would 
stand  bound  for  the  whole  obligation  incurred 
by  the  candidate's  subscription,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  obligation  is  laid  upon  the  ab- 
sentee by  the  oath  of  his  proxy ;  jurabis  in 
animam,  &c. 

This  inconvenience  arose  so  directly  from  the 
learned  Doctor's  expedient,  that  it  was  very 
sensibly  felt,  and  was,  very  probably,  not  the 
least  of  the  motives  which  induced  the  men  of 
authority  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  the 
form  of  subscription.  For  when  it  was  found, 
that  this  and  the  like  subterfuges,  would  no 
longer  concele  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of 
imposing  upon  these  youths  a  subscription  of 
their  assent  to  a  variety  of  theological  and  po- 
litical propositions,  of  which  they  could  form 
no  judgment,  and  that  a  substitution  of  some- 
thing more  apparently  consistent  with  their 
portion  of  knowledge,  was  become  in  some 
measure  necessary,  care  was  taken  to  shift  this 
responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  the  men  of 
authority  by  a  bond-Jide  subscription,  to  those 
of  the  candidate  himself. 

The  cant  indeed  was,  that  for  a  man  to  dc~ 
clare  himself  bona  fide  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  was  equiva- 
lent oniy  to  declaring,  that  he  was  no  papist, 
or  presbyterian.    But  when  the  young  man,* 

*  Dr.  Thomas  Blackburne,  aphyfician  at  Durham, fince  deceafed, 
then  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  a  Student  of  Peter- 
houfe. 
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"who  chose  rather  to  forego  his  degree,  than  to 
be  insnared  by  this  insidious  substitution,  had 
desired  in  vain  to  have  this  explanation  au- 
thenticated by  the  public  avowal  of  those  who 
composed  the  new  form,  and  who  should  best 
know  their  own  meaning,  the  deception  was  at 
an  end,  the  dexterity  of  the  manoeuvre  in  in- 
creasing the  burden  under  the  appearance  of  an 
alleviation,  stood  confessed,  and  was  applauded 
by  the  orthodox  fraternity,  as  a  coup  de  maitre, 
which  perhaps  was  never  outdone  by  the  most 
refined  politician  in  an  Italian  conclave. 

The  case  of  the  petitioners,  it  is  freely  ac- 
knowledged, is  materially  different  from  that 
of  these  Ty rones  in  literature.  The  former  are 
supposed  to  have  examined,  and  in  some  com- 
petent degree,  to  understand  the  contents  of 
those  forms  to  which  they  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe their  assent :  but  forasmuch  as  the  agree- 
metit  of  those  forms  with  the  scriptures,  appears 
to  numbers  besides  themselves,  to  be  extremely 
problematical  at  the  best,  they  plead,  that  it 
cannot  be  reasonable  to  require  any  member  of 
a  protestant  establishment  to  attest  by  his  sub- 
scription, that  such  agreement  is  clear  and  un- 
questionable. 

The  premises  are  proved,  not  only  by  the 
general  use  of  the  succedaneum  above-menti- 
oned, but  by  the  multitude  of  controversies 
occasioned  by  the  different  senses  put  upon 
our  articles  by  different  subscribers,  and  car- 
ried on  to  great  extremities,  not  by  senseless 
bigots  and  wild  enthusiasts  only,  but  by  sober, 
serious,  and  learned  men,  few  of  whom,  per- 
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haps,  would  have  joined  the  petitioners  in  their 
application,  to  "have  subscription  to  the  scrip- 
tures alone,  substituted  for  subscription  to  the  . 
articles  and  the  liturgy. 

Three  or  four  pamphlets  published  by  the 
Doctors  Waterland  and  Sykes,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  and  illustrate  the  case  in  question,  and 
to  justify  the  petitioners  in  drawing  their  con- 
clusion from  the  genuine  principles  of  thepro- 
testant  religion. 

The  former  of  these  worthies  thought  that 
the  predestinarian  articles  were  fairly  suscepti- 
ble of  an  armihian  sense;  the  latter  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  trinitarian  articles  might  be  ho- 
nestly subscribed  by  an  arian.*  Mr.  Toplady 
would  undoubtedly  say,  that  Dr.  Waterland 
must  have  prevaricated;  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Pluckley  would  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Sykes, 
and  both  of  them  perhaps,  with  united  voice, 
would  pronounce  these  doctors  to  have  been 
heretics. 

Ecclesiastical  heresy,  indeed,  the  candor  of 
the  present  age  hath  reduced  to  a  very  small 
matter,  and  the  petitioners  might  make  them- 
selves tolerably  easy  under  the  reproach  of  it, 
in  company  with  more  considerable  men. 

But  the  common  sense  of  mankind  does  not 
want  the  sagacity  of  Messieurs  Toplady  and 
Jones  to  point  out  to  them  the  evils  of  preva- 
rication, and  whether  the  imputation  of  it  is 
incurred  in  a  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  capacity, 
it  will  always  be  understood,  where  it  is  allow- 
ed, to  be  subversive  of  the  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity that  have  always  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  cement  the  bonds  of  civil  society. 
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The  petitioners  are  not  alone  in  supposing 
the  succcdaneum  in  question  to  he  loo  thin  a 
covering,  to  conceal  the  prevarication  of  those 
who  make  use  of  it  to  excuse  their  subscrip- 
tion :  and  if  among  those  w  ho  have  taken  the 
pains  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  case, 
this  succedaneum  should  be  found  to  be  the  ge- 
neral expedient  of  reconciliation,  (as  it  is  now 
thought  to  be)  the  prevaricators  whom  the  civil 
magistrate  permits  to  enter  into  the  church 
will  not  be few;  and  he  may  come  in  the  event, 
to  buy  his  present  peace  too  dear,  by  dispen- 
sing with  an  article  so  essential  to  the  stability 
of  his  government,  as  the  good  faith  of  the 
individuals  whom  he  employs  in  the  important 
office  of  teachers  of  religion. 

If  the  alliance  between  church  and  state  is 
any  thing  more  than  an  ideal  reverie,  it  should 
seem  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed, 
either  that  the  state  hath  made  a  very  impolitic 
bargain,  or  that  the  church  performs  her  part 
of  the  contract  very  imperfectly.  In  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  things,  the  state  pays  the 
church  for  much  more  work  than  is  really  done, 
even  in  the  way  of  mere  conformity  ;  and 
though  the  state  may  chuse,  for  reasons  of  its 
own  sort,  to  connive  at  this  superficial  service, 
yet  if  religion  has  any  real  hold  on  the  co?i- 
science  of  the  church,  the  church  must  be  sen- 
sible, that  her  solemn  engagements  in  enter- 
ing into  this  alliance,  are  not  at  all  consistent 
with  her  eating  the  bread  of  the  state  for  nought. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  of  reconciling  the  prac- 
tice to  the  hypothesis,  in  this  case,  but  by  a 
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sort  of  reasoning,  which  will  equally  justify 
the  lay-subject  for  neglecting  his  duty  in  the 
most  consequential  provinces  where  the  state 
employs  and  trusts  him.    No  one  who  has  his 
eye  upon  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  can  be 
ignorant,  that  the  application  of  this  reasoning 
is  making  an  alarming  progress  in  departments 
Which  have  no  connection  with  the  church  ; 
and  when  this  mode  of  apologizing  and  dispen- 
sing is  become  the  general  fashion,  it  will  be 
little  comfort  to  the  statesman  to  reflect,  that 
he  was  able  to  preserve  his  present  peace  by  an 
expedient,  which  is  gradually  wresting  the 
reins  of  government  out  of  his  hands. 

The  petitioners  probably  were  not  inclined 
to  lay  any  stress  upon  these  political  conse- 
quences. It  was  sufficient,  they  imagined, 
to  gain  them  a  favourable  hearing,  that  they 
professed  themselves  christians  and  protestants, 
and  that  the  principle  on  which  they  grounded 
their  petition,  was  no  otherthan  the  principle  to 
which  the  present  church  of  England  owes  her 
very  existence,  and  her  only  justification  for 
separating  from  the  church  of  Rome. 

They  were  little  apprehensive,  that  the  pub- 
lic peace  would  be  disturbed  by  their  endea- 
vours to  enlarge  the  basis  of  conformity  in  the 
matter  of  subscription;  as,  upon  their  plan, 
room  would  be  left  for  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  articles  by  the  most  in- 
vincible prejudices,  to  abound  in  their  own 
sense  upon  any  point  of  dogmatic  theology 
they  had  been  taught  to  embrace.  If  the  pe- 
titioners were  mistaken  in  their  notion,  that 
the  more  comprehensive  the  plan  of  an  eccle- 
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siastical  establishment  should  be,  the  better 
would  the  public  peace  be  secured,  they  may 
well  be  forgiven  this  wrong,  for  the  sake  of 
those  great  names  in  the  British  history  from 
whom  they  derived  it. 

They  had  reason  to  hope,  at  all  events,  that 
the  candor  and  magnanimity  of  a  British  senate, 
in  the  midst  of  their  anxieties  for  the  peace  of 
the  public,  would  not  overlook,  in  their  deli- 
berations, the  private  peace  of  a  class  of  sub- 
jects, neither  obnoxious  nor  un useful  to  the 
state,  who  had  thrown  themselves  on  their  be- 
nevolence and  compassion  in  a  case,  of  w  hich 
every  member  of  that  honourable  assembly 
might  have  some  sensibility  in  exigencies, 
where  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  not 
immediately  concerned. 

Nor  were  they  wholly  disappointed  in  that 
hope.  They  found  in  you,  worthy  Sir.  and  in 
others  of  their  generous  advocates,  this  sensi- 
bility breaking  out  in  just  and  pathetic  repre- 
sentations of  their  situation.  They  saw  this 
sensibility  communicated  to  gentlemen,  by 
whom  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  opposed, 
and  who  could  not  otherwise  escape  from  their 
own  humane  feelings,  than  by  proposing  an  al- 
ternative, instead  of  that  precise  relief  which 
they  understood,  could  not  be  granted  without 
manifest  danger  to  the  establishment. 

It  was  urged,  that  both  the  peace  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  private  peace  of  individuals  were 
abundantly  provided  for  by  the  ample  indul- 
gence of  the  toleration-laws,  under  which,  they 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  confor- 
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jnity,  might  find  rest  for  their  souls  among  the 
protestant.  dissenters. 

But  possibly  there  might  be  some  objection 
to  this  alternative  among  the  petitioners,  whic  h 
did  not  occur  to  those  who  proposed  it.  The 
protestant  dissenters  are  of  various  denomina- 
tions, each  of  them  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  some  peculiarity  in  their  forms,  either  of 
doctrine  or  worship.  All  of  them,  however, 
bound  by  the  law,  to  declare  or  subscribe  their 
assent  to  some  one  or  more  articles  of  human 
device,  conformable  to  the  sense  of  the  church 
established. 

Supposing  then  a  petitioner  should  upon  the 
"whole,  approve  of  the  system  of  some  one  of 
these  seels,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  (which  however  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  is  the  case  of  any  of  them,)  what 
would  he  be  the  better,  incumbered,  as  he  still 
must  be,  with  the  legal  obligation  from  which 
he  is  now  requesting  to  be  relieved  ? 

It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  indulgent  enough, to  connive. at  num- 
bers of  dissenting  ministers  who  never  enter 
into  such  bond,  and  yet  exercise  their  function 
with  all  freedom.  We  find  the  dissenters  are 
full  as  uneasy  under  the  obligation,  as  the  pe- 
titioners of  the  establishment.  They  consider 
it  as  a  sword  suspended  over  their  heads  by  a 
single  hair,  which,  were  some  of  those  who  have 
appeared  in  this  controversy  to  be  invested  with 
the  power,  would  certainly  be  let  fall  upon 
them  :  and  they  are  accordingly  suing  to  be 
delivered  from  this  apprehension,  by  an  effec- 
tual repeal  of  the  obligation. 
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The  dissenters  indeed,  and  their  friends,  have 
affected  to  distinguish  their  case  from  that  of 
the  petitioners,  in  that  their  miuisters  aspire  to 
no  offices  or  emoluments  in  the  church,  nor 
receive  any  part  of  their  maintenance  from  its 
revenues.  But  though  it  was  probably  to  this 
argument  that  they  owed  that  degree  of  success 
they  have  met  with,  yet  was  this  plea  consi- 
dered elsewhere  as  a  mere  pretext,  suggested 
by  the  present  exigency,  to  concele  their  de- 
sign of  rising  considerably  in  their  demands, 
should  they  be  encouraged  by  the  least  con- 
cession, to  propose  them. 

What  pains  the  dissenters  had  taken  to  allay 
this  jealousy,  I  know  not.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  some  sa- 
tisfaction on  this  head,  both  to  church  and 
state,  by  way  of  insuring  their  future  success; 
and  till  that  be  done,  I  hardly  think  this  jea- 
lousy will  go  to  sleep.  In  any  other  view,  they 
surely  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for  not  excluding 
themselves  from  applying  for  any  farther  re^ 
laxations,  to  which  the}*  may  think  themselves 
justly  intitled,  at  any  future  time  :  but  while 
they  keep  up  their  pretensions  to  farther  pri- 
vileges, their  present  application  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  considered,  as  an  attempt  to  open  a 
way  to  what,  neither  the  church  nor  state  will 
think  can  be  safely  granted. 

The  plea,  of  the  learned  Dr.  Furneaux  for  re- 
pealing the  test-laws,  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  protestant  dissenters,  in  the  sixth  of  his 
excelleut  letters  to  Sir  William_Blackstone,  is 
probably  unanswerable  upon  the  principles  of 
natural  equity.    But  while  his  honourable  an-* 
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tagonist  (who  must  be  supposed  to  speak  the 
sense  of  church  and  state  in  alliance,)  insists, 
that,  in  case  of  such  repeal,  "the  idea  ofana- 
"  tional  establishment  would  at  once  be  de* 
"  stroyed,  and  the  episcopal  church  would  no 
"  longer  be  the  church  of  England,"  the  Di's 
plea  will  appear  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
that  lately  suggested  by  the  dissenters,  in  order 
to  have  their  cause  valued  above  that  of  the 
associated  petitioners  of   the  establishment, 
namely,  the  self-denial  of  their  ministers,  in 
disowning  all  design  or  desire  of  partaking  of 
the  offices  and  emoluments  of  the  church;  for 
it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  those  who  know 
the  world,  that  the  dissenting  clergy  are  so 
.dull  and  inapprehensive,  as  not  to  see  as  well 
as  Sir  William  Blackstone,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  test-laws  would  not  be  beneficial  to  lay- 
dissenters  only. 

This  presumption  is  not  a  little  countenanced 
by  the  occasional  sentiments  of  some  of  their 
friends,  concerning  the  equitable  rights  of  the 
dissenters,  expressed  in  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit to  leave  no  room  for  the  ambiguity  of 
conjecture. 

"The minds  of  the  dissenters,"  says  a  writer 
of  New  England,  "might  probably  be  more 
"  conciliated  to  the  measure,"  [of  sending  bi- 
shops to  America]  "  if  the  bishops  here,  should, 
"  in  their  wisdom  and  goodness  think  fit  to  set 
te  their  sacred  character  in  a  more  friendly 
"  light,  by  dropping  their  opposition  to  the 
"  dissenters  application  for  relief  in  subscrip- 
"  tion,  and  declaring  their  willingness,  that 

the  dissenters  should  be  capable  of offices^  eH- 
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11  joy  the  benefit  of  education  in  the  universities, 
"  and  the  priviledge  of  appropriating  their 
M  tithes  to  the  support  of  their  own  clergy ." 
Jvondon  Chronicle,  June  23,  1772. 

There  is  no  saying  how  far  this  writer  was  or 
was  not  commissioned  by  his  compatriots  to 
propose  this  compromise;  nor  how  far  the  Ame- 
ricans in  general  would  think  these  accommo- 
dations of  their  brethren  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, an  equivalent  for  their  hazarding  the  con- 
sequences of  establishing  a  prelacy  among  them. 
But  certainly  he  would  lose  very  little  credit, 
who  should  presume,  that  the  operations  of  the 
most  adroit  prelate  that  might  be  pitched  upon 
for  the  edification  of  America,  would  not  coun- 
tervail to  the  church  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing dissenters  of  various  denominations  in  the 
high  places  of  government,  the  gates  of  our 
universities  thrown  open  to  their  unhallowed 
offspring,  or  the  tithe  of  an  opulent  nonconforr 
mist  carried  off  from  the  established  incum- 
bent, to  the  use  and  behoof  of  his  own  teacher. 

If  these  additions  to  the  present  privileges  of 
the  dissenters  appear  to  themselves  to  be  rea- 
sonable, they  will  be  frequently  thinking  of 
them;  and  what  men  frequently  think  of  that 
may  improve  their  present  condition,  they  will 
be  frequently  contriving  to  accomplish;  at- 
tempts succeed  contrivances,  and  one  point  be- 
ing gained,  they  will  naturally  think  of  ad- 
vancing the  next  in  order,  till  they  have  sur- 
mounted all  obstru6tions  and  realized  their 
whole  system. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  representa- 
tion is  invidiously  intended  to  foment  the  jea- 
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lousies  already  entertained  of  the  dissenters  by 
their  high-church  adversaries.  There  is  not  a 
dissenter  among  them  who  more  ardently  wishes 
that  every  protestant  in  the  kingdom  may  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  civil  and  religious,  to 
which  his  principles  intitle  him  in  a  protestant 
state,  than  the  writer  of  these  papers.  His  de- 
sign is  only  to  convince  the  dissenters  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  inutility  of  distinguishing,  iu- 
the  matter  of  subscription,  their  case  from  that 
of  the  petitioners  of  the  establishment;  and  on 
the  other,  to  represent  to  the  zealous  church- 
men who  oppose  them,  the  folly  of  augmenting 
the  number  of  those,  of  whose  growing  de- 
mands they  have  so  alarming  apprehensions, 
by  driving  the  petitioners  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  church,  into  some  of  the  dissenting  soci- 
eties; on  account  only  of  their  desiring  the  re- 
Jaxation  of  a  single  circumstance  in  the  pre- 
sent discipline  of  the  church  ;  which,  besides 
the  imputation  it  brings  upon  her  of  contra- 
diction and  inconsistency  in  her  ordinances,  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  a  test,  become 
perfectly  useless;  and  which,  whether  continued 
or  abolished,  would  not  have  the  remotest  in- 
fluence upon  her  emoluments  or  honourable 
distinctions. 

These  considerations,  worthy  Sir,  I  have  ta- 
ken the  [perhaps  unwarrantable,  certainly  the 
unwar 'ranted]  liberty  to  lay  before  you;  with- 
out any  view,  however,  of  engaging  or  solici- 
ting your  patronage  of  the  following  reflecti- 
ons, which  possibly  may  be  obnoxious  to  many 
wise  and  worthy  men,  in  more  instances  than 
one.  For  whatever  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
found  m  them,  the  writer  alone  is  singly  an- 
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swerable.  Several  things  suggested  in  this  ad- 
dress have  arisen  from  incidents  posterior  to 
the  first  publication  of  these  reflections,  and 
the  sole  reason  of  drawing  them  out  on  this  oc- 
casion is,  to  satisfy  the  public,  that  nothing 
hath  hitherto  appeared  In  all  the  subsequent 
efforts  of  their  opponents,  to  render  them  less 
worthy  of  your  protection,  and  that  of  the  rest 
of  their  honourable  friends,  than  they  were  the 
first  moment  they  were  allowed  to  take  refuge 
under  it. 

And  if  the  cause  of  the  petitioners,  should, 
all  things  considered,  appear  to  be  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  deserted  or  compromised  by  men  of 
probity  and  conscience;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  petitioners  are  rightly  convinced, 
that  they  cannot  be  effectually  relieved  but  by 
the  legislature  of  their  country,  and  that  their 
cause,  as  the  cause  of  free  subjects  of  a  protes- 
tant  state,  cannot  be  more  properly  introduced 
to  the  means  of  their  relief  than  by  the  previ- 
ous approbation  of  their  immediate  representa- 
tives, it  may  be  hoped  that  their  repeated  ap- 
plication to  that  honourable  body,  will  not  be 
esteemed  an  indecent  or  improper  importunity, 
in  a  cause  with  which  the  honour,  interest,  and 
internal  strength  of  our  protestant  constituti- 
on, seem  to  be  so  intimately  connected. 

I  am, 

Worthy  Sir, 
With  the  utmost  respect, 

Esteem  and  gratitude, 
Your  obedient, 

And  obliged  Servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 


REFLECTIONS,  %c. 


The  sentiments  of  our  countrymen  are  so 
divided  concerning  the  petition  for  relief  in 
the  matter  of  subscription,  and  the  characters 
and  views  of  the  petitioners,  and  such  is  the 
real  and  vehemence  with  which  the  advocates 
on  each  side  espouse  their  respective  parties, 
that  he  who  pretends  to  write  upon  the  subject 
without  any  prejudice  towards  one  side  or  the 
other,  must  not  expect  to  be  believed.  For 
my  part,  I  canhot  boast  of  being  more  disen- 
gaged from  partial  impressions  than  my  neigh- 
bours, and  therefore  shall  not  affect  the  char- 
acter of  a  moderator  between  the  litigants;  in* 
tending  only  in  this  little  tract,  to  make  a  few 
plain  observations  on  some  matters  of  fact  which 
have  happened  within  my  own  knowledge,  and 
on  the  representations  which  have  been  made 
of  some  others,  retailed  by  common  report. 

As  far  as  my  conversation  and  intercourse 
with  men  of  sense  and  letters  have  reached,  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  them  on  this  subject, 
seem  to  have  varied  since  the  debate  of  the 

si.rth  of  February,  1772;  when  Sir  W  m 

M  h  moved  to  have  this  petition  received 

in  the  house  of  Commons.  There  were  audi- 
tors admitted  into  the  galleries  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  who  came  there  for  mere  amusement, 
and  with  the  same  sort  of  vacant  curiosity  (will 
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the  petitioners  forgive  me  for  stationing  my- 
self in  that  number?)  which  would  send  them 
to  any  common  spectacle  of  entertainment. 
Few  of  these  had  any  other  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  controversy,  than  what  ihey  had 
picked  up  from  coffee-house  declamations, 
which  left  the  real  merits  of  the  cause  just  as 
they  found  them;  and  the  question  was  so  far 
a  moot  point  with  the  public,  that,  as  1  have 
been  informed,  policies  were  opened  at  the 
usual  places,  where  the  petition  was  (lone,  af- 
ter such  rates  as  intelligence  from  the  knowing 
ones  suggested  to  the  adventurers. 

On  the  other  hand,  numbers  came  with  the 
most  violent  prepossessions  in  favour  of"  the 
church,  whose  very  existence  was  by  them 
.understood  to  be  at  issue.  The  bias  of  these 
gentlemen  was  not  unknown  to  some  friends 
.of  the  petition,  who  failed  not  to  remark  in  the 
progress,  and  particularly  at  the  end  of  the 
debate,  an  astonishment  in  these  unfriendly 
countenances,  which  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  their  surprize,  that  so  much  could  be 
said  for  what  they  took  it  for  granted,  must 
be  a  losing  cause.  And  indeed  such  was  the 
-superiority  of  the  speakers  on  the  side  of  the 
petition  in  point  of  argument,  that  the  enmity 
of  many  respectable  individuals,  who  came  to 
the  hearing  with  the  most  hostile  dispositions 
towards  the  petitioners,  was  greatly  abated, 
and,  in  some  instances,  entirely  subsided. 

The  truth  is,  the  zeal  of  the  adverse  party 
broke  out  a  little  unexpectedly,  and  prevented 
the  operation  of  a  soft  of  parliamentary  craft, 
often  projected  by  the  leaders  of  a  majority, 
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viz.  to  snffer  questions  of  moment,  which  have 
no  ministerial  utility  to  recommend  them,  to 
die  away  in  silence,  with  some  little  shew  of  a 
decent  regard  to  the  subject,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  espouse  it. 

When  the  question  has  been  asked,  "Where 
"  would  have  been  the  political  inconvenience 
"  of  granting  the  prayer  of  this  petition?"  The 
answer  has  gone  upon  a  notion,  or,  if  you  please, 
a  prejudice,  that  my  lords  the  bishops  have 
"been  for  a  course  of  years  in  strict  alliance  with 
the  conductors  of  our  civil  affairs,  and  have 
afforded  them  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  deter- 
mination of  several  questions,  not  only  such  as 
more  immediately  respected  the  general  welfare 
of  the  state,  but  such  likewise  as  were  relative 
to  ministerial  power,  and  took  their  rise  from 
very  inferior  considerations. 

"  An  alliance,*'  say  these  answerers,  "gives 
"  us  the  idea  of  covenants,  and  of  reciprocal 
"  obligations  t  and  one  cannot  wonder,  that, 
*'  where  this  venerable  corps  imagine  them* 
^selves  to  be  interested,  their  allies  should 
§t  adopt  their  sense  of  things,  and  employ  their 
**  whole  influence  to  accommodate  so  conse- 
"  quential  a  band  of  auxiliaries." 

Whether  this  hypothesis  is  well  founded  or 
not,  it  was  generally  understood,  that,  with 
respect  to  this  petition,  their  lordships  were 
parties  on  the  one  side,,  and  the  petitioners  on 
the  other.  There  are  not  many  in  the  lower, 
or  even  in  the  middle  classes  of  our  people, 
who,  considering  the  distance  at  which  they 
are  kept  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  can 
pretend  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  on  the 
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proprieties  in  the  episcopal  character.  Some 
however  there  are,  and  a  few  of  these  procured 
admittance  into  the  gallery  above-mentioned, 
on  the  day  of  trial.  One  of  them,  as  the  audi- 
ence was  departing,  asked  an  anti-petitioning 
dignitary,  with  an  inimitable  archness  of  as- 
pect, whether  he  thought  their  lordships  would 
subscribe  to  every  thing  their  advocates  below 
had  advanced  in  support  of  their  cause? 

What  reply  was  made  to  this,  I  could  not 
hear;  but  I  have  been  since  informed,  that 
their  lordships  were  so  little  edified  by  some  of 
the  like  modes  of  defence,  retailed  in  pamph- 
lets and  news-papers,  previous  to  these  more 
solemn  debates,  that  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  declare,  the  writers  had  no  commis- 
sion from  them,  and  wished  their  zeal  and  their 
knowledge  had  been  more  equally  matched. 

The  English  have  been  called  a  nation  of 
conjecturers.  *  Give  them  but  one  fact  for  a 
datum,  and  they  will  build  an  hundred  upon 
it ;  some  of  them  founded  upon  a  bare  possibi- 
lity, among  others  which  have  a  better  chance 
to  be  brought  into  existence.  The  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  on  this  occasion,  was,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  leading  pastors  of  a  protestant 
church,  to  a  measure*  which  so  many  wise  and 
good  men  have  highly  approved,  and  even  de- 
monstrated to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

That  class  of  our  fellow  subjects  which  mi- 
nisterial derision  stigmatises  with  the  name  of 
patriotic,  hath  more  than  once  insinuated,  that 
the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet  have  a  plain  ten- 
dency to  arbitrary  rule.  On  every  manoeuvre 
of  that  complexion,  the  clerical  powers  in  aU 

*  Gens  Anglontm  propheiiis  Temper  dediia,  Guil,  Ncwburgcnftst 
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liancc,  will  of  course  be  called  upon  to  execute 
their  part  of  the  con  vention.  Their  province, 
upon  such  emergencies,  will  be  to  keep  religi- 
ous inquiry  within  its  due  limits.  If  men  are 
"  left  free  to  speculate  upon  the  genuine  prin- 
"  ciples  of  Christianity,"  say  the  politicians, 
"  they  may  come  to  stumble  upon  maxims  too 
"  favourable  to  their  civil  rights  and  privile- 
"  ges.  Ye  therefore  ivho  have  thexvatch,  make 
"  it  as  sure  as  you  can.'" 

To  confirm  this  conjecture,  the  four  last 
years  of  Queen  Anne  are  appealed  to.  The 
politicians  of  that  period  had  an  object  in  their 
eye  which  would  effectually  have  superseded 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  protestant  ad  of  set- 
tlement. The  majority  of  the  c.oth,  faithful 
to  the  alliance, were  their  cordial  co-operators. 
The  part  assigned  them  was  to  bend  the  necks 
of  the  people  to  the  hierarchical  yoke,  by  way 
of  suppling  them  to  the  political  one.  Instan- 
ces of  their  industry  in  this  department  will  be 
remembered,  without  quoting  particulars.  "And 
"  though,"  say  the  conjecturers,  "the  sacer 
"  dotal  spirit  was  under  rebuke  during  the 
"  reign g  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of 
' '  Queen  Anne,  it  was  neither  idle  nor  impro 
4'  video t,  but  kept  its  muniments  in  excellent 
"  preservation,  against  the  time  when  it  might 
u  more  openly  pretend  to  the  patronage  and 
*'  protection  of  the  civil  powers." 

I  wish  I  could  treat  these  speculations  as  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  party;  and  I  certainly  should 
do  it,  were  there  not  too  much  verisimilitude 
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in  more  recent  events,  to  justify  an  inquisitive 
writer  for  rejecting  the  hypothesis. 

There  are  few  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  have  employed  my  meditations  more, 
than  that  prophetic  notice  given  by  old  Sime- 
on,* Luke  ii.  25,  that  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  should  be  revealed  in  consequence  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Government  ecclesiastical  has  been  so  ma- 
naged in  these  latter  ages,  even  in  protestant 
churches,  as  to  tempt  many  capable  readers  of 
the  bible,  to  suspect  a  tendency  in  it  to  exclude 
that  kind  of  rule,  which  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles have  prescribed  to  their  successors  in  the 
province  of  feeding  the  Jlock  of  God. 

Our  common  people  have  been  the  less  aware 
of  this  encroachment,  as  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  instruct  them  from  their  infancy,  that 
not  only  an  authority  to  teach  was  left  to 
church-governors,  by  the  founders  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  but  an  authority  to  prescribe 
modes  of  faith  and  worship,  in  all  cases  where 
they  should  find  it  expedient. 

There  is  a  certain  sort  of  men  appearing 
among  us  at  particular  intervals,  who,  when 
they  get  a  New  Testament  into  their  hands,  will 
be  telling  the  world  what  they  find  in  it,  though 
it  is  ever  so  contrary  to  the  bon  ton.  Among 

*  Not  the  Simeon,  who  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1772,  called  the  thirty-nine  articles  the  tye-wigs  of  the 
ehurch  ;  "  in  which,"  as  a  wag  obferved  upon  reading  the  paper, 
*'  the  church  made  a  figure  not  unlike  the  anceltors  of  a  certain  court* 
**  try  gent'eman,  who,  difgufled  with  the  fimpliciiy  of  the  garb  in 
"  which  Van  Dyke  had  left  them,  equipped  them  by  the  affiftance 
««  of  an  artift  as  tafty  as  himfclf,  with  the  full  bottoms  of  the  times." 
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others  of  this  disposition  may  be  reckoned, 
John  Milton,  John  Locke,  Samuel  Clarke,  and 
Benjamin  Hoadly ;  the  last  of  whom  is  sup- 
posed to  have  greatly  contributed,  in  bis  day, 
to  keep  the  hierarchical  maxims  of  the  four 
last  years  above-mentioned,  much  in  the  shade, 
by  confronting  them  with  the  genuine  docu- 
ments of  tbe  sacred  writings. 

But  he  was  mortal,  and  so  were  bis  political 
patrons;  and  about  the  time  of  his  demise,  cer- 
tain geniuses  arose,  who,  by  putting  some  of 
their  old  wine  into  his  new  bottles,  amused  the 
world  with  a  kind  of  half -Christianity ,  which 
kept  things  pretty  welliw  petto,  till  the  taste  of 
theworld  was  prepared  for  a  more  complete 
adulteration. 

But  within  these  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
some  men  of  more  courage  than  discretion, have 
undertaken  to  examine  this  heterogeneous  sys- 
tem with  precision,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
process,  seem  to  have  found  reason  to  go  far- 
ther than  evenDr.  Hoadly  had  ventured:  namely, 
to  contrast  the  assumed  powers  of  church  and 
state  in  alliance,  touchiug  the  imposition  of 
subscriptions  to  human  creeds  and  confessions, 
with  the  genuine  rules  of  government  exhibi- 
ted in  the  scriptures,  and  occasionally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  church  of  England  itself. 

Here  the  lurking  spirit  of  church  domination 
broke  forth  in  all  its  glory.  In  truth,  the  pro- 
vocation was  intolerable.  Matters  were  going 
quietly  on,  in  the  most  favourable  manner  for 
the  great  cause  of  the  alliance.  The  good  pro- 
testant  people  of  England,  had  patiently  suf- 
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feted  themselves  to  be  told,  that  no  Christian- 
ity is  authentic,  which  is  not  taught  in  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  England.*  They  had 
patiently  suffered  themselves  to  be  told,  on  an- 
other hand,  that  religion  is  an  engine  contrived 
to  keep  the  people  in  subjection,  and  that  no 
body  knows  how  to  work  it  but  the  clergy. 
And  lastly,  the  good  protestants  of  this  king- 
dom received  information,  and  that  from  an 
authority  it  became  tliem  not  to  question,  that 
popery  was  become  an  inoff  ensive  system,  and 
that  the  vigilance  of  their  pastors,  heretofore 

*  "  We  acknowledge  ir,  whoeve u  is  taught  Christianity 
f  by  our  care,  will  be  taught  it  as  profeffed  in  the  church  elfablifhed 
"  here  by  law.  There  can  be  no  teaching  at  all,  but  in  fome  parti- 
"  cular  form.  We  think  cur  own  the  beH.  Every  body  thinks  it 
,{  far  fiom  ihe  woill.  At  leafl  our  converts  will  have  ihe  bible  put 
"  into  their  hands  to  judge  for  themieives.  And  which  is  righler, 
"  that  heathens  and  peifonsof  no  religion,  fliould  continue  what  they 
"  are,  or  become  what  we  would  mike  them."  Archbijliop  Sec  it- 
er's Propagation  Sermon,  Feb.  20,  1740-41.  Ociavo,  p.  33, 
34.  He  might  well  fay,  there  can- be  no  teaching  at  all,  but  in. 
jvine  particular  form.  For  it  feems,  though  ihefe  converts  have 
the  bible  put  into  their  hands  to  judge  for  themfelues,  (hey  mult  fliil 
continue  heathens  or  perfons  of  no  religion,  utilefs  they  would  be- 
come what  (lie  Arcbbifliop's  ellabliflied  forms  would  make  them. 
We  learn  hkewife  from  (his  pafljgp,  (hat  the  bible,  being  no  parti- 
cular form,  chriflianity  cannot  be  learned  by  it.  And  yet  ii  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  converts  that  they  may  judge  for  themfehes  f 
That  is  to  lay,  that  they  may  judge  whether  it  is  righter  to  continue 
heathen1:,  or  become  members  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law 
eflablifhcd .  For  wheiher  any  other  cbrillianiiy  is  to  be  learned  by 
reading  the  bible,  is  out  of  the  quellion.  W  hat  ihall  we  admire  moil 
in  (his  ciiaiion  ?  The  complicated  abfurdiiy  of  the  preacher's  rea- 
foning,  his  profanely  poflponing  the  f.ifficieno  and  authority  of  the 
chrillian  fcripiures,  to  political  tflablifhments  of  the  inventions  of 
men  in  ihe  worfhip  of  God,  or  his  proficiency  in  the  Morale  Prati- 
que des  jfefuites  ?  Was  it  for  merit  of  this  kind,  that  he  became 
the  primate  of  the  church  of  England  ? 
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so  solicitous  to  guard  against  its  influence, 
Plight  now  be  better  employed. 

When  the  ancient  church-system  was  so 
hopefully  reviving,  and  gradually  gathering 
strength,  when  the  jest,  as  Falsi  off  says,  was 
so  forward,  and  a-joot  too,  what  could  be  more 
vexatious,  than  for  these  impertinent  script  u- 
rists  to  pretend  to  lay  open  its  deformities  to 
the  meanest  of  the  people  ? 

The  alarm  however  being  taken,  champions 
in  abundance  arose  to  chastise  those  retrograde 
sons  of  the  church.*    Champions  indeed  of 
different  complexions,  and  consequently,  not 
uniform  in  their  defences.    Some  adopted  the 
political  religion  of  Hobbes.  Others  drew  their 
arguments. from  the  traditional  testimonies  of 
the  independent  powers  of  the  hierarchy  ;  many 
of  these  were  volunteers.    They  who  wrote  or 
published  by  commission,  generally  trimmed 
between  the  two,  and  were  incessantly  drawing 
back  with  one  hand,  the  concessions  they  had 
given  up  with  the  other;  with  a  view,  it  should 
seem,  of  magnifying  the  moderation  of  those 
who  set  them  to  work,  at  the  cxpence  of  their 
consistency. 

The  countenance  of  superiors  could  not  keep 
these  performances  in  credit.    Common  sense 

*  Dr.  llbilfon  was  one  of  the  fiift  who  took  fire  on  ihis  occafion; 
and  in  the  waimili  of  his  zeal,  in.  11  unluckily  difcovered  w'hat  the 
hierarchy  were  then  deriving  at,  viz.  To  have  the  same  respect 
paid  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  from  the  laity,  as  is 
paid  to  the  clergy  oj  the  Ronnfti  church  :  and  it  was  wiih  ihc  ut- 
moll  indignation  and  alionifhment,  that  the  Doclor  learned  from  the 
lamentations  of  a  certain  prelate,  that  any  man  fhould  have  the  af- 
iurance  to  exprel's  his  hope,  that  thy  never  zojuld.  and  that  too  in  a 
large  company. 
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was  disgusted  with  the  sophistry  employed  in 
them,  and  liberal  minds  were  in  pain  for  the 
consequences  of  adopting  it  as  part  of  the  pub- 
lic system.  And  this  probably  (for  I  am  in 
no  secret  of  this  sort)  gave  the  hint,  that  the 
case  being  now  before  tbe  public,  a  proper  time 
was  at  hand  to  attempt  a  deliverance  from  a 
bond,  which,  besides  being 'contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  Christianity,  and  the  concessions  of 
our  protectant  church,  could  no  longer  be  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  uniformity,  as  they 
who  laboured  to  support  it,  were  themselves  so 
inconsistent  in  their  schemes  of  reconciling 
the  injunction  to  any  principles  of  reason  or 
justice. 

Why  the  petitioners  chose  the  method  of  ap- 
plying to  the  house  of  Commons  in  the  first 
instance,  I  can  offer  nothing  but  conjectures: 
and  these  I  must  postpone,  till  I  have  attempted 
to  account  for  another  appearance,  and  to  dis- 
cover some  reason  why  our  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors, who  have  so  long  affected  the  charac- 
ter of  moderation,  should,  upon  occasion  of 
this  petition,  be  so  far  surprised  out  of  their 
usual  presence  of  mind,  as  to  make  no  secret  of 
their  enmity  to  it. 

From  the  moment  an  intimation  was  given, 
that  such  petition  was  intended,  the  emissaries 
of  those  who  lay  claim  to  orthodoxy  as  their 
peculiar,  endeavoured  to  load  those  who  should 
he  concerned  in  it,  with  every  evil  imputation 
that  a  malignant  heart  could  harbour.  At  first, 
this  was  a postulatum  ex  hypothesi:  but  it  has. 
been  continued  even  to  this  hour,  when  the 
petitioners  are  better  known.  Not  one  of  them 
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is  allowed  to  have  afted  from  a  principle  of 
conscience,  though  it  is  so  hard  to  say,  what 
else  could  set  them  to  work.*  If  I  am  rightly 
informed,  a  great  part  of  them  are  men  of  re- 
spectable secular  connexions,  and  might  hope, 
by  the  interest  of  their  friends  and  patrons,  to 
rise  to  as  comfortable  and  honourable  prefer- 
ments as  the  most  of  those  who  draw  the  pen 
against  them.  Would  such  men  cut  the  grass 
under  their  own  feet,  without  any  motive  con- 
sistent with  common  sense? 

Though  I  am  a  stranger  to  almost  every  bi- 
shop upon  the  bench,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  their  lordships  have  a  better  opinion  both 
of  the  sense  and  integrity  of  the  petitioners. 
Some  of  their  lordships  are  authors,  and  by 
what  I  have  seen  of  their  compositions,  such 
of  them  must  be  incapable  of  being  imposed 
upon  by  the  representations  of  those  very  in- 
different writers,  who  retailed  this  calumny  to 
the  public. 

*  One  of  (hem,  however,  has  given  the  world  a  convincing  proof 
that  his  motive  for  joining  the  petitioners  was  truly  confciemious. 
This  excellent  perfon's  conduct  fo  confounded  the  antipeiiiioning 
fcribbiers,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  poffibility  of  making  fuch  a  facri- 
fke  from  principle,  that  when  their  fitfl  afionifhment  was  over,  they 
fet  themfelves  to  account  for  it  by  the  views  this  gentleman  might 
have  of  fome  fecular  advantage  by  afting  as  he  did  ;  and  accordingly 
began  to  make  computations  of  \\\e.  gains  that  might  accrue  to  htm  by 
remaining  in  his  prefent  fituation.  The  confequence  was,  that  their 
feverai  hypoihefes  being  contrary  to  each  other,  and  their  various  pof- 
tulata  fublimed  into  vapour  by  notorious  fafts,  they  became  ridicu- 
lous, and  (as  much  as  their  ignorance  and  affurance  would  permit) 
ahafhed.  Perhaps  tliefe  humane,  equitable  fons  of  the  church,  may 
by  this  time  be  gratified  with  other  inflances  of  the  like  felf-denial. 
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So  however  it  fell  out,  that  the  general  cry 
was,  —  "The  Petitioners  are  endeavouring  to 
"  ruin  the  establishment ;'?  a  complex  and  equi- 
vocal term,  which  some  are  unable,  and  others 
too  indolent,  or  too  artful,  to  analyse.  The 
herd  of  our  conformists  take  it  to  mean  the 
stones  and  timber  of  a  cathedral;  and  to  speak 
the  honest  truth,  they,  who  use  the  word  in  an- 
other sense,  and  ascribe  these  lethiferous  con- 
sequences to  an  alteration  of  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  even  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  scriptures  for  the  articles  them- 
selves, are  very  little  wiser,  or  else  not  half  so 
honest. 

Dignitaries  indeed,  of  some  gravity,  have  as- 
serted, that  whatever  the  intention  of  the  peti- 
tioners might  be.  this  ruin  of  the  establishment 
would  be  the  effect  of  executing  their  plan. 
But  not  one  man  in  ten  could  believe  they  were 
in  earnest,  till  one  of  them  undertook  to  give 
the  proof  in  form. 

This  learned  divine,  however,  wanted  two 
postulata  to  make  way  to  his  point,  which  per- 
haps he  might  not  so  easily  obtain.  What  these 
were,  shall  be  observed  by  and  by. — But  the 
conclusion  being  obtained,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  ask,  what  was  to  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  the  establishment  ? — Why — they 
knew  uot  wellwhat — Confusion  was  the  motte 
de  guerre — and  Confusion,  it  seems,  stood  for 
popery,  presbyterianism,  methodism,  arianism, 
socinianism,  and  what  not. 

I  cannot  recollect  that  the  petitioners  have 
taken  any  extraordinary  pains  to  silence  these 
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clamours.*  They  are  the  clamours  of  an  un- 
informed multitude,  hy  which  none  will  be  in-r 
fluenced,  but  such  as  idolize  the  mere  word 
establishment,  and,  in  complaisance  to  Dean 
Tucker,~will  look  at  nothing  but  through  his 
spectacles.  It  is  irell  known  to  all  men  with 
their  eyes  open,  that  popery,  prcsbytcrianism, 
methudi sm,  arianism,  sociniunistn,  deism,  Sec. 
flourish  sufficiently,  some  of  them  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  establishment,  others  in  spite  of 
it.  The  powers  in  being  could  not  want  the 
means  of  dealing  with  them  in  time  and  place, 
if  there  were  not  considerations  that  over-rule 
their  inclinations  to  suppress  them,  if  any  such 
they  have;  and  hence  I  conclude,  that  how- 
ever these  popular  clamours  may  accommodate 
the  establishment  in  view  of  this  petition,  the 
confusion,  as  it  is  stated  by  the  Dean  of  Glo- 
cester,  is  not  the  thing  which  disposed  my 
lords  the  bishops  to  oppose  it. 

Time,  which  brings  most  things  to  light, 
has  at  lengtli  given  us  a  peep  at  the  true  se- 
cret. The  world,  till  very  lately,  had  heard 
but  of  Thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 
England.  We  are  now  told  of  a  Fortieth,  con- 
sisting, indeed,  only  of  two  words,  but  those 
of  more  weight  than  any  two  thousand,  if  so 

*  They  have,  I  find,  been  fince  Conftdered  in  an  excellent  Hide 
Traft,  intitled.  Thoughts  on  the  Dangers  apprehended  from  Papery 
qud  Stclarus,  by  aboliJJiing  fub/cription  to  the  thirty -nine  Articles. 
■ — In  the  learned  Dr.  Daivfon's  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Winchtjier. — The  incomparable  Plea  oj  the  Petition- 
ers Jlated  and  vindicctcd  from  the  mifreprefentations  contained  tig 
a  late  charge  delivered  by  Dr.  Balguy  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
dcaconry  of  Winchtjier  ;  and  Ie\eral  o:hcn. 
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many  are  to  be  found  in  the  remaining  Thirty- 
nine. 

These  two  words  are,  public  peace,  which 
for  the  present,  we  will  suppose  to  mean,  the 
peace  of  church  and  state  in  Alliance. 

There  are  many  good  things  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  articles,  among  others  that  are  sufficient- 
ly exceptionable.  We  are  told  that  the  estab^ 
lishment  cannot  subsist  without  subscription  to 
all  and  every  of  them.  I  don't,  however,  re- 
collect any  law  by  which  the  presiding  officers 
in  the  church  are  obliged  to  subscribe  them  ; 
and  yet  the  nature  of  the  case  would  seem  to 
suggest,  that  the  more  important  the  charge, 
the  more  necessary  to  take  ample  security  for 
the  due  execution  of  it.  Shall  we  say,  that  a 
full  Assent  and  Consent  to  this  Fortieth  arti- 
cle, either  expressed  or  understood,  is  a  suf- 
ficient pledge  for  their  adherence  to  the  estab- 
lished faith?  De  it  so ;  I  cannot  think,  how- 
ever, that  our  R.  li.  pastors  would  abandon  the 
whole  Thirty-nine  for  the  sake  of  the  Fortieth. 

When  we  consider  the  transitory  nature  of 
the  fashion  of  the  world,  and  even  of  those 
things  in  it  which  are  called  -Establishments,. 
we  can  depend  upon  no  human  provisions  for 
the  perpetuity  of  them.  The  time  was,  when  a 
British  Parliament  had  their  objections  to  the 
Thirty-sixth  of  our  presentarticles,  and  thought 
the  public  peace  required  a  pretty  remarkable 
contravention  to  its  contents.  Should  such 
an  exigence  happen  again,  I  cannot  but  believe 
my  Lords  the  Bishops  would  think  the  support 
of  their  calling  worth  a  little  contention, more 
particularly,  if  a  mode  of  consecration,  which 
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would  let  mere  presbyters  into  all  the  privir 
leges  of  a  prelacy,  should  be  the  Nostrum  in 
vogue.  I  am  convinced  too,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  risque-something  to  keep  out  the 
fond  things  of  popery,  particularly  that  very 
fond  tiling,  the  waiting  for  their  bulls  and 
their  pail  from  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

Upon  this  view  of  things,  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  venture  a  short  comment  on  this 
Fortieth  article  of  the  politician's  religion. 

"  This  Petition,  if  admitted,"  it  is  said, 
tf  would  break  the  public  peace.  The  bishops 
f<  are  against  it,  not  particularly  on  account 
"  of  its  intrinsic  demerit,  but  of  its  tendency 
M  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  public,  which  the 
"  terms  of  a  certain  pactum  convent  urn  requires 

to  preserve  to  all  adventures." 

This  circumstance  leads  us  to  consider,  in 
what  respects  the  public  peace  would  be  affected 
by  granting  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  And 
first  of  the  Public  Peace  of  the  State  ;  how  the 
public,  peace  of  the  Church  would  be  hazarded 
by  it,  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  good  sense  of 
Lord  North,  and  particularly  of  his  dexterity 
in  extricating  himself  from  the  difficulties  in- 
pident  to  his  high  station,  that  I  must  presume 
he  is  particularly  attentive  to  the  prudential 
measures  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  same  de- 
partment, and  consequently  to  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Lord  Orford  on  an  occasion  similar  to 
this  on  the  carpet. 

When  his  Lordship,  then  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
was  solicited  by  the  protestant  dissenters  to 
promote  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  so  far  as 
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related  to  them,  he  saw  the  righteousness  and 
sound  policy  of  the  measure,  with  full  convic- 
tion, and  would  have  been  led  to  it  by  his 
own  disposit  ion,  could  he  have  considered  him- 
self as  unconnected  with  his  particular  service 
to  government.  He  saw  the  expedience  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  King  and  his 
Teal  friends,  by  providing  a  balance  against  the 
malignity  of  papists  and  Jacobites.  But  there 
was  then  an  Hybridous  taction  on  foot,  in  no 
small  credit  with  t lie  populace,  the  leaders  of 
which  professed  themselves  to  be  whigs  in  state 
matters,  and  tories  in  the  concerns  of  the 
church.  Among  these  was  a  large  majority  of 
the  clergy.  "What  their  tenets  were,  may  be 
learned  from  the  pamphlets  of  those  times,  par- 
ticularly from  the  treatise  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ellis,  upon  the  subject  ot  the  test.*  In  con- 
templation of  what  he  had  to  expect  from  that 
quirter,  the  Minister  thus  bespoke  the  Peti- 
tioners  of  that  day. 

M  Gentlemen,  you  are  too  fast  friends  tohi3 
"  Majesty  and  his  Government,  not  to  wish 
"  his  ministers  may  be  as  little  incommoded  as 
<(  possible  by  the  seditious  clamours  and  prac- 
"  tices  or  those  who  hate  both  you  and  us. 
"  The  present  disposition  of  the  clergy,  parti- 
"  culariv  those  of  this  city,  is  sufficiently  open 
"  to  your  observation.  It  is  as  much  as  we  can 
*'  do  to  get  them  to  hold  their  tongues,  by 

*  Intituled,  A  Pka  for  the  Sacramental  Teft,  as  ajvjr  fecurity 
to  the  church  ejiabhfned,  and  very  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  London,  punted  for  I.  Rubens  near  the  Oxford  Aran  in, 
Warwick  Lane.    1 756. 
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M  soothing,  humouring,  and  occasionally  pre- 
"  fer'ring  them,  now  that  no  umbrage  is  given 
"  them.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
'*  casej  if  by  the  repeal  you  solicit,  weshould 
"  open  fifty  mouths  in  fifty  pulpits  every  Sua* 
*'  day,  against  the  King  and  his  ministers, 
"  upon  the  pretence  of  their  endeavouring  to 
"  ruin  the  church  ?" 

1  doubt  not  but  Sir  Robert  had  a  copious  list 
of  reverend  declaimers  on  this  topic  to  exhibit, 
not  more  copious,  however,  than  Lord  North 
might  procure  at  this  period  in  a  very  few  hours, 
from  gentlemen  well  informed  of  the  sense  of 
the  leading  churchmen  of  the  times.  His  Lord  - 
ship, indeed,  seems,  by  an  expression  here- 
after to  be  noted,  to  be  in  possession  of  a  more 
numerous  catalogue  than  even  Sir  Robert  him- 
self. In  the  mean  time,  the  Rutherfordians, 
the  Balguists,  the  Ibbetsonians,  the  Pow el- 
lit  es,  the  Tuclcer'u/ns,  the  Mai'anites.  the  Top-  . 
ladians, &c. &c. &c.  make  up  no  despicable  com- 
bination, not  to  mention  my  Lord  of  L  's 

phalanx,  who  occupy  the  city  pulpits  as  body 
guards  in  ordinary  to  the  ruling  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  if  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition  had  been  granted,  above  half  a  dozen, 
of  these  would  have  joined  Mr.  Romaine  in  his 
resolution,  never  more  to  mount  a  pulpit ;  and 
it  may  be  easily  conceived,  what  the  weekly 
declamations  of  men  so  heated  and  irritated 
by  disappointment,  might  have  effected  to- 
wards the  downfal  of  those  in  power;  who  thus 
presumed  to  provoke, what  Swift  calls,  the  Sa- 
cred Order.  It  is  well  known  what  impres- 
sions the  superstitious  grimace  of  external 
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forms,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  inward  light 
make  upon  the  vulgar,  in  their  separate  opera- 
lions  ;  what  then  must  be  their  effecl  when  their 
forces  are  combined,  and  pointed  with  vengeance 
at  the  devoted  head  of  a  minister  r 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  question  had  been 
argued  upon  the  foot  of  civil  utility,  not  in- 
deed originally  by  the  Petitioners,  who  only 
followed  whither  their  adversaries  chose  to  lead 
them.  The  Rotherams,  the  Balguys,  the  For- 
sters,  and  the  Tuckers,  were  the  men,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  an  eminent  leader,  brought 
crude  politics  into  the  dispute,  and  from  their 
attachment  to  this  topic,  it  might  be  conclu- 
ded a  priori,  that  it  was  too  precious  to  be  part- 
ed with,  if  statesmen  and  magistrates  should 
disoblige  them. 

The  ingenious  gentleman,  therefore,  who 
brought  to  light  this  Fortieth  article,  should 
have  set  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and 
have  told  the  company  who  they  were,  who 
would  have  the  first  scruple  to  subscribe  it. 
Not,  surely,  the  Petitioners  who  would  have 
obtained  the  relief,  and  whose  principal  view 
in  seeking  it,  was  to  becalm  this  boisterous 
spirit  of  contention  in  their  high  church  bre- 
thren, and  whose  success  could  not  possibly 
have  had  worse  consequences,  with  respect  to 
diversities  of  opinion,  than  are  already  produ- 
ced by  the  different  judgments  exhibited  in  the 
writings  and  preachings  of  those,  who  sub- 
scribe the  thirty- nine  articles  without  any 
scruple  whatever. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  that  opinion  of  the 
good  sense  and  enlightened  minds  of  many  of 
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piiT  present  prelates,  that  I  am  obliged  to  be- 
lieve, if  there  could  have  been  any  security 
given  for  the  establishment  of  this  Fottietb 
article,  they  would  not  have  opposed  the  prayer 
of  this  Petition.  Few  of  them  indeed  have 
given  us  any  explicit  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
it,  and  I  draw  my  conclusion  only  from  their 
pastoral  admonitions,  which,  when  their  Lord- 
ships have  thought  proper  to  touch  upon  these 
late  calls  for  reformation,  have  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  chiefly  turned  upon  the  tendency  of  In- 
novations to  confusion  and  disorder.* 

As  the  case  has  been  stated  abave,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said,  "  that  the  influence  of  their 
"  Lordships,  whether  inconsequence  of  their 
"  smiles  or  their  frowns,  would  have  check- 
"  ed  the  zeal  and  insolence  of  such  of  their 
"  subalterns  as  might  be  disposed  to  express 
**  their  discontents  at  the  success  of  the  Peti- 
"  tioners."  But  their  Lordships  would  have 
had  the  example  of  an  Hoadty  before  their 
eyes,  and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  survivors  in 
their  own  body,  whose  lawn  could  not  protect 
them  from  the  strictures  of  their  inferiors,  the 
moment  they  left  the  beaten  track  of  establish- 
ed system.  The  benefit  of  establishing  this 
fortieth  article  exclusively,  was  well  understood 
during  the  last  pontifical  reign.  For  this  bless- 
ed purpose,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church, 
condescended,  as  we  are  told,  to  become  a 
Reviewe >\-\  particularly  of  theological  novel- 
ties, which  he  likewise  took  other  sorts  of  pains 

*  See  the  Sermon  before  the  Lords,  January  30,  1772. 
t  See  ihe  Preface  to  Junius'}  Letters,  publifhed  in  ottavo,  1771." 
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to  strangle  in  the  birth.  Concerning  which 
piece  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  it  has  been  whis- 
pered, the  booksellers  of  London  and  IVest* 
minster  could,  if  they  would,  give  us  some 
curious  anecdotes.* 

I  have  remarked  above,  what  pains  have  been 
taken  to  represent  the  petitioners  as  men  of  no 
principle,  as  men  of  the  worst  designs  with  re- 
spect both  to  church  and  state,  t 

It  was  well  for  these  orators,  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  support  their  accusations 
by  competent  proof  before  a  legal  tribunal.  % 

*  Sometimes  the  fecret  tranfpired,  i.  e.  when  care  was  not  taken 
to  divide  the  hujiimoney  properly.  The  late  Andrew  Millar  had 
two  or  three  entertaining  ftories  on  this  fubjeft.  Neither  was  the 
moral  Mr.  Richardfun  unconfeious  of  the  praftice. 

+  This  is  become  the  current  language  of  the  roflrum  on  many 
publir,  as  well  as  common  occafions,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor 
inethodifis,  who  had  been  fkmned  from  head  to  foot  at  Vifiiations, 
Ordinations,  AfTizefermons,  and  other  pulpit-exhibitions,  partial- 
larly  in  the  Univerfiiies,  The  petitioners  are  now  taking  their  turn, 
and  many  a  good  dreffing  have  they  had  by  word  of  mouth  and  in 
print ;  infomuch,  that  being  an  humble  hearer,  I  have  often  been  re- 
minded of  ilie  fitiiation  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  bifliop  of  London,  who 
ufed  to  wifh  the  tongues  of  certain  preachers  in  his  pncket  while  they 
entertained  his  lordfhip  with  inveftives  againft  the  prefbyterians,  who, 
he  faid,  were  not  to  be  converted  by  lies  and  railing.  "  It  is  true." 
idded  this  worthy  prelate,  "they  do  not  like  the  prefent  form  of 
"  church  government,  and  defire  to  have  a  different  one  :  but  this 
*'  they  feek  by  peti  ion,  not  by  inCjrretlion  a>;d  fedition." 

\  The  petitioners,  according  to  Dr.  David  Durell,  prayed  to  be 
Ttkaftd  from  the  bands  by  which  fociety  is  united^  See  Monthly 
Review Jor  Avgv ft,  1772.  p.  121.  An  unwarrantable  afperfion  in 
every  view,  but  more  particularly  as  it  ftands  without  any  fpecifica* 
tion.  applicable  to  a^/focieiy  ;  whirh  is  going  farther  than  the  catho- 
lic *****  ihe  free-thinking  *******  or  even  the  zealous  Dean  of 
Glocejier  would  venture.  Jt  is  hoped  thefe  gentry  may,  by  this  time, 
have  learned  from  the  maftely  letter  to  the  worthy  Sir  William  Me- 
fcdith,  on  the  iubjeel  of  fubjinption,  &c.  punted  for  Swan,  1778* 
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In  the  mean  time  their  insinuations  were  of  in- 
finite service  to  the  good  cause.  Had  the  good 
people  of  England  been  suffered  to  persuade 
themselves,  that  the  petitioners  are  men  of  se- 
rious piety,  and  unspotted  probity.  M'ho  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  liberty  of  regulating 
their  instructions  by  the  plain  dictates  of  the 
written  word,  it  must  be  confessed  there  were 
consequences  in  view  not  very  edifying  to 
those  gentlemen,  who  are  so  much  enamoured 
with  peace  and  quietness. 

One  effect  of  peace  and  quietness  is  said  to 
be,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  popery. 
For  proofs  and  instances  of  this,  we  have  been, 
referred  to  every  city  and  market  town  where 
there  is  a  mass-house,  and  to  the  environs  of 
the  mansion  of  every  Roman-catholic  lord  and 
gentleman  in  the  kingdom. 

Public  peace  hath  likewise  produced  some 
other  blessed  effects,  such  as  a  multiplication, 
of  benevolent  associations  at  Ranelagh,  Soho, 
Oxford  road,  &c.  &c.  where  however  it  has 
been  said,  the  morals  of  many  who  attend  them 
have  acquired  a  taint,  not  very  Consistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  religion  they  are  supposed  to 

wherein  ihe  bond  of  union  of  a  chriflian  and  a  proleftant  church, 
pioperly  contifts.  What  is  mod  ex'.raoidinary  in  this  falle  and  in- 
jurious repielcmatiop  of  this  Oxford  Doctor  is,  that  he  prcfided  at  the 
trial,  and  pronounced  I'entence  of  expulfion  upon  Erafmus  Middle- 
ton,  and  Thomas  Jfones,  for  airemptirig  to  lie  tliele  bands  ofjociety 
a  liule  tighier  iiboui  the  necks  of  this  Doflor  and  hi-,  venerable  alTes- 
som  than  ihey  chofe  to  wear  theth.  See  Dr.  NozotU's  Anfwer  to 
Pirtas  Oxonienjis,  ad.  ed.  p.  31,  32.  But  particularly  Pietas's 
Remaiks  on  this  lecond  edition  111  a  letter  to  Dr.  Novell,  from  p.  12, 
to  p.  r8,  inclufiye, 

F 
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profess :  and  hints  have  heen  thrown  out, 
that  however  the  peace  of  the  public  might  be 
undisturbed  by  these  assemblies  of  good  com- 
pany, that  of  private  families  owes  them  no- 
thing on  that  score. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  to  provide  correc- 
tives for  these  bagatelles,  would  interrupt  the 
important  meditations  of  statesmen  upon  plans 
of  government  of  ten  times  the  consequente 
to  the  public;  and  it  might  be  deemed  great 
cruelty  to  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  a  con- 
templative ecclesiastic,  by  recommending  some 
particular'notice  of  these  deviations  from  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  while  the  church  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  from  them.  Thanks  to 
heaven,  there  have  been  no  rebellions  since  the 
year  1746,  nor  any  earthquakes  since  the  days 
of  bishop  Sherlock  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  point 
of  prudence  and  good  husbandry,  to  reserve 
the  powers  of  remonstrance  till  it  shall  please 
Providence  to  call  for  them  by  such  manifest 
exhibitions  of  its  displeasure. 

I  have  met  with  both  politicians  and  divines, 
"whohavesaid  withakind  ofsneeringcomplacen- 
cy,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn  over  the 
insolence  of  popery,  and  the  licentiousness  of 
protestants,  to  the  correction  of  the  methodists. 
But  by  the  leave  of  these  gentlemen,  matters 
have  taken  a  turn  with  respect  to  these  2ealots, 
which  seem  to  have  disqualified  them  for  either 
of  these  provinces.  A  learned  prelate  of  the 
establishment  hath  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
complexion  of  popery,  in  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  these  pietists;  and  Mr.  Wesley,  as 
if  he  intended  to  support  the  bishop's  compa- 
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rison,  hath  patronized  a  translation  of  the  life 
of  the  Jesuit  Xavier,  as  a  proper  manuet  for 
the  eilitication  of  his  flock. 

Another  bishop,  in  the  early  days  0f  metho- 
disns,  characterised  the  leaders  as  honest  mad- 
men, who  spent  all  their  jire  against  vice.*  His 
lordship,  however,  understood  in  process  of 
time,  that  they  meddled  with  something  else, 
and  was  put  to  the  pains  of  writing  a  just  vo- 
lume to  set  the  world  right  in  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  which  had  undergone,  as  he  thought, 
some  misrepresentations  in  the  works  of  Mr. 
Wesley  and  others. 

And  indeed,  whatever  the  fire  of  methodism. 
against  vice  might  be  in  the  beginning,  the 
furnace  has  burnt  out  all' that  sort  of  fuel  long 
ago.  The  fire  is  now  kept  alive  by  the  com- 
bustibles of  a  sort  of  controversy,  where  theo- 

*  It  was  by  no  means  clear,  even  after  an  explanation  of  this  judg- 
ment in  a  fecond  edition  of  the  D.  L.  in  1742,  whether  the  author 
cotifidered  this  fire  againfi  vice,  as  a  mark  of  honejly.  or  a  fpecies  of 
•madnefs  in  the  methodifts.  How  far  this  matter  may  b^  ilatfiraied 
by  the  following  arecdote,  is  fubmitted  to  the  reader's  lagarity.  In 
the  year  1752  came  out  Some  obfervations  on  tacitus  by  T. Hun- 
ter, vicar  ot  Garflang.  Sec.  In  this  work  there  was,  among  other 
reprehenfible  matier,  an  abnfive  charafter  of  bifhop  Burnet,  to  the 
account  of  who^e  offences  was  placed  in  the  foremoft  clafs,  his  nt  'm- 
perale  rage  againji  vice.  In  the  fame  volume  occurred,  an  lilogy 
of  the  author  of  the  D.  L.  the  1  ripening  into  ihat  fams.  which  af> 
te  1  wards  elevaied  him  to  a  prime  digniiy  in  the  church.  It  is  faid, 
that  a  letter  of  complimetii  was  fent  to  the  vicar,  on  this  h:*ppy  exhi« 
bition  of  his  critical  talents,  (putchafed  perhaps  bv  his  polue  panegy- 
lic)  wherein  he  was  fehci'ated,  as  the firjl  zvho  had  hit  upon  bifhop 
Burnet's  true  character  ;  in  which,  as  the  vicar  gave  it,  honejly  was 
no  remarkable  ingredient ;  and  an  intemperate  rage  againfi  any  things 
may  well  enough  pafs  for  a  fpecies  of  infanity. 
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logical  dogmata  make  the  blaze,  with  little  of 
no  supply  from  the  practical  licentiousness  of 
the  times;  not  to  mention  the  affairs  the  me- 
thodists  have  now  with  the  petitioners,  and  the 
necessity  of  lending  their  shoulders  to  support 
the  articles,  in  agreement  with  their  old  friends 
Dr.  Nozvell,  Dr.  Randolph,  and  other  Doctors, 
whose  charges,  sermons,  and  publications, 
would  not  justify  their  accepting  the  aid  of 
such  fellow-labourers,  but  in  the  present  case 
of  extreme  distress.  - 

Admitting  the  petitioners  to  be  men  of  sense 
and  conscience,  and  as  such,  anxious  for  the 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted,  but  they  are  desirous  to  prevent 
the  fatal  consequences  of  an  increase  of  papists, 
both  to  church  and  state.  It  should  seem  to 
be  no  light  matter  to  English  protestants  in- 
any  station,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  are  so 
frequently  led  astray  from  their  allegiance  to 
their  lawful  sovereign,  and  taught  to  transfer 
it  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  protestant  pastor  or  teacher,  cannot  well  be 
unconcerned,  that  so  many  of  his  fbek  should 
be  misled  by  the  artful  emissaries  of  Rome,  from 
the  rock  of  their  salvation,  to  the  impiety  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  and  the  bondage  of  a  su- 
perstition, which  rests  solely  on  a  blasphemous 
usurpation  of  divine  powers  incommunicable 
to  frail  and  fallible  man.  Hence  I  conjecture 
the  petitioners,  if  released  from  the  bond  of 
their  present  subscription,  would  exert  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  this  capital  corruption, 
and  vigorously  attack  popery  a  fundaments. 
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But  here  I  expect  to  be  told,  that  their  ob- 
jections to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  so  many  of 
which  are  express  in  condemning  the  errors  of 
popery,  is  no  sign  of  their  zeal  to  suppress  it, 
but  rather  of  a  contrary  disposition,  as  some  of 
their  adversaries  have  been  charitable  enough 
to  insinuate. 

But  be  pleased  to  observe,  I  say  a  funda- 
mcntis;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many  of  the  peti- 
tioners think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  re- 
nounce the  particular  doctrines  of  popery, 
■while  they  are  obliged  to  assent,  that,  the 
church  hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  authority  in  controversies  of  faith. 
If  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land hath  this  authority,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  prove,  that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  it  not; 
and  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  condemn  those 
fond  things  to-day,  which  may  be  established 
by  the  authority  of  the  church  to-morrow?* 

The  nugatory  and  equivocal  restriction  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  twentieth  article, 
will  not  help  at  all  to  reconcile  this  authority 
to  the  constitution  of  a  genuine  protestant 
church. 

Allow  the  church  to  be  witness  and  keeper  of 
holy  writ,  exclusive  of  all  other  witnesses  and 
keepers,  and  she  will  be  under  no  difficulty,  in 
case  of  controversies,  in  xvitnessmg  and  keep- 
ing her  own  sense  of  scripture,  so  as  to  stand 

*  It  was  probably  on  this  confideraiion,  that  (he  late  Dr.  Rundlt 
fubfcribed  the  Irijh  articles  of  religion,  only  jo  jar  forth  as  they  are 
eppojtte  to  popery,  as  appears  by  the  Primate  of  Ireland's  Regifter* 
a  copy  of  which  was,  fome  years  ago,  in  the  hands  of  a  worthy  pr«* 
late  of  the  church  of  Eng'and, 
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clear  of  all  repugnancy  whatever.  She  will 
witness  her  own  interpretations,  and  none 
others,  to  be  true,  and  ascertain  them  by  her 
supposed  authority,  to  be  the  rule  for  all  her 
members;  and  t  >  be  satisfied,  that  the  church' 
of  England  is  not  freer  from  this  presumption 
than  any  other  church,  the  inquisitive  reader 
m  iv  examine  those  texts  of  scripture,  which 

ogers,  an  authorised  interpreter  of  the  thirty? 
iiuic  articles,  brings  to  prove  the  several  pro- 
positions into  which  he  analyses  them.* 

Father  Sinclair,  in  his  Paraphrastic  Exphy 
sition,  of  this  twentieth  article,  fetches  his  in- 
terp.etation  of  this  latter  part  of  it  (concerning 
the  first  p^rt  he  hath  not  the  least  objection  to 
thv  literal  sense)  from  St.  Austin,  who  says, 
'*  Because  the  hojy  scripture  cannot  possibly 
"  deceive,  whosoever  is  afraid  of  being  decei- 

v  d  let  him  consult  the  church,  which  the 
"  scupture  points  out  to  him  without  any  am- 
"  brguity  "  Apply  this  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  alternative  will  be  this.  If  the 
church  of  England  is  thus  pointed  out  as  an 
interpreter  of  scripture,  without  ambiguity,  the 
church  of  E)ig  land  must  he  infallible;  if  other- 
wise, she  hath  but  an  ambiguous  right  to  the 
authority  she  claims,  and  they  who  apply  to 

*  Ro  gees  exhibits  the  fourth  propofuion  of  the  twentieth  anicle, . 
thus.  "  The  church  hath  power  to  interpret  and  expound  the  word 
••of  Cod."  And  for  proof  of  it,  brings  Matt.  xi.  27.  No  man 
knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  neither  knotoeth  any  man  the  Fa- 
ther but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  What 
light  this  text  of  fcripture  gives  to  the  propofuion,  would  require  the 
learning  and  authority  of  a  whole  convocation  to  explain.  Nor  do 
bis  fubfequent  proofs  from  fcripture  make  us  at  all  wifer 
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her  for  the  true  sense  of  scripture,  may  be  de-- 
cei  ved. 

I  cannot  indeed  conceive  in  what  way  the 
public  peace  of  the  state  would  be  affected, 
should  the  petitioners,  and  others,  be  let  loose 
to  expose  me  fundamental  errors  of  popery  to 
his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects,  in  their  full  defor- 
mity; unless  there  is  some  secret  alliance,  of 
which  we  are  not  aware,  stipulating,  that  the 
papists  should  be  soothed  and  indulged  in  their 
political,  as  well  as  their  ecclesiastical  opinions, 
and  set  upon  a  level  with  his  Majesty's  sworn 
lieges  in  every  article  of  civil  privilege.  I  trust 
they  are  not  yet  strong  enough,  either  in  num- 
bers, or  in  property,  to  contest  their  claims 
with  the  present  government  in  a  military 
way  ;  and  I  cannot  devise  what  infringement 
of  the  public  peace  would  follow  from  the  en- 
deavours of  a  protestant  clergy  to  prevent 
their  growing  any  stronger. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  presuming.  Public 
peace,  in  the  idea  of  the  gentleman  who  would 
make  a  doctrinal  point  of  it  in  a  fortieth  arti- 
cle, may  be  relative  to  connections,  contracts, 
securities,  and  reciprocations,  of  which  mere 
spectators  of  the  visible  movements  of  the  grand 
machine,  can  know  nothing. 

But  the  odds  against  public  peace,  I  suspect, 
may  be  more  observable  to  a  common  eye,  with 
respect  to  the  other  object  of  a  conscientious 
clergyman's  opposition,  viz.  the  vicious  dissi- 
pation of  the  times. 

Public  dissipation  is  patronized  by  men  of 
titles  and  emblems  of  great  dignity  among  the 
laity,  who  may  give  a  sanction  to  what  they 
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please;  and  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  the 
alliance  takes  place  even  in  this  department, 
and  that  clerks  with  honourable  distinctions, 
have  rendered  these  parties  quire  canonical  by 
their  presence  and  conformity,  that  they  might 
not  seem  to  be  disaffected  ro  the  public  peace, 
by  the  least  shew  of  renitency  to  such  employ- 
ment. 

The  methodists,  if  they  were  disposed  to  dis- 
play their  talents  once  more  against  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  great  and       II  vulgar,  would 
have  little  chance  to  be  heard     Their  zeal  is 
uncharitable,  and  their  sentences  of  condem- 
nation outrageous.     Not  to  mention,  that  till 
this  execrable  petition  turned  the  fire-edge  of 
th  e  oi'thodox  another  way,  our  pulpits  echoed 
with  the  most  furious  invectives  against  their 
heresies,  delusions,  and  insanity;  and  they  had 
been  now  absolutely  out  of  credit,  if  one  of 
these  chemical  occasions,  which  combines  the 
most  jarring-  elements,  had  not  come  upon  the 
church  militant,  and  obliged  her  to  take  in. 
these  pietists  as  associates  in  their  opposition  to 
the  antisubscriptionists,  on  a  compact,  we  may 
suppose,   that  while  the  church  connives  at 
their  calvinistical  divinity,  the  methodists  shall 
be  equally  tender  of  affronting  arminian  morar 
lity.*    The  public  peace,  therefore,  runs  no 
risque  from  this  quarter. 

*  Why  elfe  are  Meffieur'-  Bowman,  Toplady,  &c.  filenton  Dr. 
Tucker's  iwo  letters  to  Dr.  Kippis?  Is  it  a  fmall  matter  in  their 
acconrii,  to  have  Cranmcr,  Ridley,  and  other  compilers  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  dragged  vi  ct  armis,  to  the  Arminian  camp,  and  made 
to  Ijpeak  what  the  Dean  of  Gloc^fter  mail  think  proper  to  diftate? 
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It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  sensible 
men,  who  search  the  scriptures  with  sobriety, 
and  observe  the  shocking  contrariety  of  our 
public  planners  to  the  chelates  of  Christianity, 
might  have  some  little  influence  towards  awa- 
keningnumbersof  thoughtless  mortals  to  asense 
of  their  christian  obligations.  Their  personal 
estimation,  the  strength  of  their  reasonings, 
and  the  consistency  of  their  practical  deport- 
ment, would  of  course  recommend  and  give 
weight  to  their  remonstrances,  and  might  con- 
vince numbers,  how  irreconcileable  a  course  of 
profligate  dissipation  is  with  the  hope  of  eter- 
nal life  in  the  world  to  come. 

You  will  ask,  what  hinders  them  from  ma- 
king such  remonstrances  noxv  ?—  I  will  answer 
your  question.  They  may  make  them,  and 
probably  do  make  them  nozv,  but  while  they 
lie  under  suspicions  of  subscribing  doctrines  to 
which  they  cannot  heartily  and  sincerely  as- 
sent, their  hearers  will  think  they  have  a  right 
to  conclude,  that  they  are  no  more  in  earnest 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  is  true,  the  thirty-nine  articles  say  no- 
thing for  or  against  Ranelaghs, Routs,  Panthe- 
ons, &c.  &c.  and  a  preacher  may,  consistently 
enough  with  his  subscription,  hold  forth  the 
secret  and  open  iniquities  of  these,  without 
forfeiting  the  reputation  of  an  honest  man. 

But  then  here  is  another  misfortune.  While 
the  thirty  nine  articles  stand,  as  they  do  by 

As  for  Pietas  Oxonienfis,  he  indeed  may  plead,  that  Dr.  Tucker 
hath  done  little  mote  than  pillage  Dr.  Nuzodl.  to  whom  he  hath  fuf- 
ficiently  applied  liuie  David's  fling. 
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the  privilege  of  an  establishment,  upon  a  level 
with  the  scriptures,  and  ready,  upon  some  oc» 
casions,  even  to  take  place  of  them,  *  the  par- 
ties concerned  to  be  instructed  will  conclude, 
that  whatever  is  not  contradicted  in  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  faith  and  duty,  must  be  lawful. 
In  which  conceit  'it  is  well  if  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  orations  of  those  of  their  teach- 
ers, who  have  no  idea  of  qualms  on  account  of 
subscription. 

"  Some  well-timed  political  panegyric,"  says 
a  shrewd  writer,  "or  some  hackneyed  essay 
"  on  a  branch  of  moral  duty,  glittering  with 
u  antithesis,  and  rounded  into  sentences  of 
*'  harmonious  cadences,  now  and  then  seasoned 
?l  with  some  small  comic  raillery,  or  slight 
"  strokes  of  tragic  address,  compose  the  greater 
*'  part  of  our  modern  boasted  pulpit  perform 
"  mances."'J" 

*  Whatfoever  confirms*,  teflimony,  is  commonly  reputed  to  be 
of  greater  authority  than  the  teUimony  itfelf,  "  Thefe  teftimonies," 
fays  ihe  Piety  of  Goliath  Slain,  "of  the  word  of  God  concerning 
*'  the  entire  depravity  which  over-fptead  the  whole  world  upon  the 
fin  of  Adam,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  our  own  church."  p.  139. 
After  which,  he  appeals  to  certain  attictes,  colle&s,  &c.  a  fort  of 
Confirmation  much  more  fuitable  to  the  words  of  Goliath's  Gods, 
than  to  the  word  of  the  God  of  little  David.  But,  to  be  fair  and 
honeft,  this  kind  of  piety  is  not  peculiar  to  the  methodifls. 

+  See  a  Pamphlci  intituled,  A  Defence  of  StriElures  on  Dr. 
Lowth,  rcfpeEling  liberty,  with  obfervations  on  other  men  and 
things'.  Flexney,  1767.  This  writer  is  not  the  only  one  who  is 
difgufted  with  the  fermons  in  vogue.  A  critic  under  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  R.  Baldwin  is  of  opinion,  'hat,  "  fetting  afide  the  occafional 
"  raptures  which  are  interfperfed  ihrongh  the  late  Mr.  IVhitejidd's 
"  fermons,  there  is  more  fmiple  piety,  more  Jalutary  doclrinC,  and 
"more  important  truths  in  one  of  them,  than  in  half  the  lectures 
«s  which  our  ptefent  refined,  philofiphlcal,  flimfy}  lifping^  water- 
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This  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  worse  when 
our  modern  pulpit  critics  undertake  the  pro- 
vince of,  what  they  please  to  call,  explaining 
scripture;  that  is  to  say,  of  accommodating 
the  most  important  precepts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  modes  of  the  times,  ihe  taste  of 
their  patrons,  and  even  to  the  several  corrup- 
tions in  our  religious  establishment,  which 
custom  has  sanctified,  interested  churchmen 
indiscriminately  and  pertinaciously  defend,  and 
which  the  connivance  of  civil  government  will 
probably  suffer  to  proceed  to  that  deplorable 
crisis,  when  the  state  will  really  "  have  more 
*'  political  need  of  the  church,  than  the  church 
"  will  have  of  the  state  — a  most  insolent 
insinuation,  for  which  a  truly  patriotic  senate 
would  have  unfrocked  the  author,  without 
troubling  the  convocation  with  the  discussion 
pf  his  theological  principles.* 

gruel  clergymen  ever^preached,  or  ever  will  preach."  London 
Magazine  for  Auguft,  1772,  p.  388  ;  which  may  be  true,  and  no 
great  compliment  to  Mr.  Whiieheld. 

*  So  far  as  this  Thrafonic  doctrine  of  the  Alliance  is  only  ridi- 
culous, it  is  moft  happily  expofed  by  the  late  maflerly  Frederick 
foil,  in  his  Letter  to  the  R.  R.  Dr.  Wa  r  bu  Rto  n,  Bimopof 
Gloucefter,  viz.  "  The  mod  efficacious  dotlrine  of  religion,  is  the 
"  doctrine  of  a  future  ftaie  of  rewards  and  pumfliments.  The  civil 
"  magiflraie  believes  i*,  is  willing  to  make  ufeof  it  for  the  good  of 
"  his  fubjecls.  No,  hold,  cries  the  church,  hands  off,  if  you 
"  pleafe  ;  you  are  not  to  meddle  with  it,  this  is  part  of  my  for* 

tune,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  ;  and  without  a  mar- 
"  riage,  you  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. — Say  you  fo  ? 
f*  Says  the  civil  magijlrate,  let  me  whifper  a  word  in  your  ear;— 
,!  Continue  coy  as  long  as  you  like  it  ;  we  fhall  loon  fee  who  will 

be  able  to  11  ift  beft  in  an  unmarried  flaie,  you  or  myfelf.  As  to  the 
*'  fo.iune  you  tak  of,  and  ciaun  for  your  own,  I  ha^q  as  good  a 
?'  right  to  it  as  you  have,  the  right  of  poireffion  ;  and  you  may  de- 
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If  we  should  be  thought  to  ask  more  than 
it  is  reasonable  to  grant  viz.  that  the  preach^ 
jng  of  this  loose  morality  hath  arisen  from  a 
certain  habit  of  explaining-  away  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  articles,  I  shall  only  say,  that  this 
indulgence,  granted  to  public  dissipation,  w  as 
not  the  pulpit fashion,  when  it  plainly  appear-^ 
ed  that  the  clergy  believed  what  they  subscri- 
bed, and  took  no  common  pains  to  make  every 
body  else  believe  it  too.  Nor  indeed  is  it  at 
all  an  unnatural  supposition,  that  they  whose 
casuistry  upon  the  articles  has  been  so  success- 
ful as  to  turn  them  to  the  support  of  armi- 
nianism,  should  be  inclined,  where  the  occa- 
sion called  for  it,  to  try  the  experiment  upon 
the  scriptures,  and  give  the  rigid  precept  a, 
more  courteous  aspect  towards  the  planners  of 
the  Epicurean. 

I  will  venture  then  to  conclude  from  these 
premises,  that  if  serious,  learned,  and  consci- 
entious men,  were  set  at  liberty  to  deliver  the 
plain  document  of  the  scriptures  without  dis- 
guise, and  without  the  apprehension  of  being 
reproached  for  contravening  their  previous  en- 
gagements to  the  established  doctrine  of  the 
churc  h,  we  should  hear  much  oftener  from  the 
pulpit,  of  the  consequences,  both  present  and 
future,  of  our  popular  corruptions,  to  theedir 
fication,  perhaps  the  conversion  of  numbers, 
who,  for  want  of  such  instruction,  may  be  in 
the  very  gall  of  bitterness,  and  the  bond  of 
iniquity.' 

"  bar  me  t^e  application  of  it  if  you  ran."  p.  40.  This  excellent, 
'letter  was  printed  for  Shucltburgh,  1760. 
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I  am  apt  to  believe  too,  that  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  the  clergy,  by  setting  out  upon  a 
firmer  and  less  Variable  foundation  than  their 
predecessors,  Mould  furnish  the  public  with 
an  increase  of  conscientious  pastors,  who  not 
being  incumbered  either  with  the  prejudices, 
the  cautious  timidity,  or  the  courtly  delicacy, 
of  modern  expectants,  would  exert  themselves 
with  freedom  and  spirit  in  the  cause  of  their 
religion  and  country,  and  endeavour  at  least 
to  rescue  them  both  from  the  political  as  well 
as  the  evangelical  WO  denounced  upon  those 
who  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil. 

And  indeed,  who  could  answer  for  the  public 
peace  upon  such  an  event  ?  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve a  sort  of  observers,  M'ho  sometimes  drop 
hints  for  our  admonition,  it  is  a  maxim  of  mo- 
dern policy  to  amuse  the  common  sense  and 
the  powers  of  reflection  of  a  high  spirited  peo- 
ple, with  every  kind  of  idle  diversion,  accom- 
panied with  an  indulgence  of  every  sensual  ap- 
petite, to  prevent  their  prying  into  the  princi- 
ple and  tendency  of  the  current  state  manoeu- 
vres, and  to  habituate  them  to  a  luxurious  ef- 
feminacy and  indolence,  destructive  of  that 
understanding,  courage,  and  strength,  which 
might  rouse  them  to  an  active  vigilance  over 
their  liberties,  and  a  spirited  opposition  to  the 
invaders  of  them.  This  is  an  expedient  strong- 
ly recommended  by  expert  politicians,*  and 

*  Tyrannus  viros  graves  el  judos  odio  profequitur.  fufpeftofque 
habet,  ac  ne  qui  tales  evadant,  omni  arte  curat.  Quia  vero  noa 
prius  fe  tutum  jjuiat,  quam  omnium  mores  corruperit,  Popinas,  Ga- 
«>casj  Lupanaria,  Ludos,  tu  Cyrus  domandis  Sai  Ji-,  inlluuil.  Vmd* 
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has  been  so  often  found  to  have  its  effects  to- 
wards keeping  the  public  peace,  that  it  is  yet, 
we  may  well  suppose,  among  the  first  elements 
in  the  grammar  of  every  able  political!. 

Upon  a  prospect  therefore  of  turning  our  di- 
vinity into  another  channel,  (a  prospect  to 
which  they  who  examine  the  terms  of  the  pe- 
tition cannot  be  wholly  blind  <  the  patrons  of, 
and  associates  in  the  amusements  in  vogue,-ean- 
not  be  without  their  apprehensions  of  a  melan- 
choly reverse  of  their  present  peace  and  quiet. 
They  will  naturally  reflect,  how  narrowly  the 
public  peace  had  escaped  the  claws  of  Sir  John, 
in  a  late  attempt  upon  poor  Mrs.  Cornelys, 
and  how  likely  it  was  at  that  crisis,  that  the 
letter  of  the  law  would  be  a  match  for  a  strong 
exertion  of  patrician  influence;  a  case  indeed 
which  lias  not  lately  often  happened,  and  may 
not  suddenly  happen  again  ;  but  is,  however, 
a  sufficient  warning  to  beware,  that  the  public 
peace  may  not  run  the  like  risque  from  the  let- 
ter  of  the  gospel. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  one  laudable  view  of 
proposing  this  fortieth  article,  which  being  es- 
tablished for  subscription,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion left  to  the  heads  of  the  alliance  ;  father 
Philips,  and  the  long  Baronet,  may,  together 
with  their  respective  associates,  sit  quietly  down 
to  their  dinners. 

This,  you  will  say,  may  do  for  the  state,  as 
long  at  least  as  such  temporary  expedients  are 

Cond.  Tyr.  Q.  iii.  Plerique  rerum  potentus  perverfe  confulenf,  et 
CO  fe  muniiiores  putant,  quo      qutbus  imperiiant,  nequiores  fuere, 

Salluft.  De  Rep.  Ord. 
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wont  to  last.  But  the  grand  question  is,  whe- 
ther this  single  article  would  do  for  the  peace 
of  the  church,  without  the  addition  of  the  other ' 
thirty-nine  ?  For  it  is  to  be  understood,  that 
the  church,  in  making  her  bargains,  is  alittle 
more  provident  than  thestate;  and  in  the  word 
peace,  includes  the  ideas  of  prosperity  and  af- 
fluence ;  whereas  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
state,  provided  they  are  not  incommoded  by 
opposition  in  their  own  particular  departmant, 
fare  extremely  well,  whatever  little  distresses 
the  inferior  members  of  the  state  may  have  to 
complain  of. 

This  then  is  the  point  we  have  to  debate  with 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Josiah  Tucker, 
the  present  Dean  of  Glocester,  who  very  mo- 
destly desires  but  twopostulata  whereon  to  erect- 
a  demonstration,  that  the  church  of  England 
must  beabsolutely  ruined,  if  this  petition  should 
meet  with  success.  . 

Undoubtedly  it  was  in  the  power  of  Dr. 
Tucker's  correspondent,  to  grant  him  what- 
ever he  chose  to  demand.  It  is  a  point  of 
friendship  to  indulge  an  old  acquaintance  in 
some  small  reveries,  which  other  people  may 
think  a  little  unreasonable.  But  as  the  corres- 
pondent has  not  told  us  his  mind  upon  this 
subjecl,  it  is  possible  he  may  be  as  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  evil  tendency  of  the  Dean's  prin- 
ciples, as  ihe  Dean  pretends  to  be  of  his.  Nor 
should  I  be  much  surprised  to  find,  that  is 
really  the  case. 

The  first  of  these  two postulata  is  thus  word- 
ed. "  All  societies  must  have  some  common 
*'  centre  of  union,  and  be  governed  by  some 
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"  rule,  either  expressed  or  implied,  either  writ* 
"  ten  or  traditionary." 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  general  proposition 
advanced  by  an  adroit  writer  of  controversy, 
which  is  free  from  ambiguous  or  equivocal  terms. 
What  is  here  meant  by  a  common  centre  of  uni- 
on ?  Does  it  stand  fqr  the  ultimate  end,  for 
which  all  societies  are  formed,  or  does  it  mean 
the  bond  of  union,  or  the  specific  compact,  by 
which  the  several  members  of  particular  soci- 
eties, are  attached  to  their  respective  bodies? 
Or  is  it  the  same  thing  with  the  rule  by  which 
societies  are  governed? — Perhaps  the  Dean's 
second  postulatum  may  clear  up  this  matter,  viz. 

"  Those  persons  who  are  admitted  members 
"  of  such  societies,  and  more  especially  those 
"  who  propose  themselves  to  be  candidates  for 
"  offices  and  honourable  distinctions'm  the  same, 
"  are  to  be  supposed  to  approve  of  this  rule  in 
94  the  main,  and  this  centre  of  union,  whatever 
"  it  may  happen  to  be." 

N^o. — We  are  driven  to  our  conjectures  again: 
what  does  the  Dean  mean  by  such  societies? 
He  cannot  mean  such  societies,  as  all  societies, 
for  all  societies  have  not  these  honourable  dis- 
tinctions to  bestow,  nor  are  offices  and  honour- 
able distinctions,  the  ultimate  end,  or  the  spe- 
cific bond  of  union,  or  the  rule  of  government  in 
all  societies. 

To  explain  this  mystery  then,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Dean's  title-page,  and  there  we 
find,  that  he  is  writing,  An  Apology  for  the 
present  church  of  England,  #s  by  law  esta- 
blished. 
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Things  begin  now  to  brighten  up.  We  arc 
to  understand,  that  the  present  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  by  law  established,  is  one  of  the  such 
societies  here  intended,  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, not  as  consisting  of  pastors  and  people, 
but  as  wholly  composed  of  clerks,  or  clerical 
persons,  whose  common  centre  of  union,  con- 
sidered as  the  ultimate  end  of  her  incorporation, 
are  offices  and  honourable  distinctions,  and 
whose  common  centre  of  union,  considered  as 
the  specific  compact  upon  which  admittance  is 
to  be  gained  into  the  society,  is  subscription 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion. 

In  such  society,  the  lay  part  of  the  people, 
as  such,  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  They  are 
not  admitted  to  be  candidates  for  offices  or  ho- 
nourable distinctions  in  it,  nor  are  the}7  required 
to  approve  of  the  common  centre  of  union  of 
such  society,  by  their  subscription. 

Now  this,  I  apprehend,  the  petitioners  will 
think  a  very  unreasonable  postulatum.  They 
will  be  apt  to  say,  that  the  account  the  Dean 
gives  here  of  his  church  of  England,  is  very 
different  from  the  account  that  their  church  of 
England  gives  of  herself. 

The  Dean's  forecast  in  keeping  his  particular 
society  out  of  sight  as  long  as  he  could,  was 
not  needless.  He  might  have  been  asked  pre- 
maturely, whether  the  rule  by  which  this  his 
such  society  is  governed,  is  expressed  or  impli- 
ed, written  or  traditionary.  Much  may  depend 
upon  these  circumstances.  A  rule  adopted  by 
way  of  implication,  may  be  founded  in  a  wicked 
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combination  of  interested  interpreters.  A  rule 
adopted  from  tradition,  might  originate  in  the 
\vhim  of  some  crazy  bigot,  or  dreaming  vision- 
ary in  the  midnight  of  monkery.  It  behoved 
the  Dean  however,  to  be  explicit  on  this  head, 
at  his  setting  out,  the  rather,  as  the  church  of 
England,  with  which  the  petitioners  pretend  to 
be  concerned,  gives,  as  I  said,  a  very  different 
account  of  herself,  viz. 

"  The  visible  church  of  Christ,  is  a  congre- 
f*  gation  of  faithful  men,  in  the  which,  the 
■  pure  word  of  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
"  ments  be  duly  administred,  in  all  those  things 
"  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same." 

In  this  definition,  the  laity  are  comprehen- 
ded as  well  as  the  clergy.  If,  with  respect  to 
such  a  congregation,  the  abstract  term,  a  cen- 
tre of  union,  has  any  meaning,  it  must  have 
immediate  relation  to  this  preaching  of  the 
pure  word  of  God,  and  the  due  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  in  these  the  laity  have 
an  important  interest.  It  is  in  these  funda- 
mentals, that  the  present  church  of  England, 
as  by  law  established,  grounds  her  claim  of  be- 
ing a  visible  church  of  Christ ;  and  whatever 
the  society  which  excludes  them  may  be  be- 
sides, it  can  have  no  title  to  that  denomina- 
tion. 

A  morose  logician  might  therefore  say,  that 
the  Dean,  in  his  second  postulatnm,  begs  the 
very  thing  in  question  between  him  and  the 
petitioners.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  his  reverence 
may,  with  a  little  management,  save  his  postu- 
latum  and  his  orthodoxy  too,  by  the  limiting 
words,  in  the  main.    He  approves  the  centre 
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of  union  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  main, 
but  reserves  to  himself  the  liberty  of  dissenting 
from  the  first  paragraph  of  this  nineteenth  ar- 
ticle, as  it  takes  in  incompetent  and  unqualified 
members,  and  refers  to  a  rule  of  government, 
wherein  no  mention  is  made  of  those  honour- 
able distinctions. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  worthy  Dean, 
misled  by  his  meditations  on  trade,  had  con- 
ceived, that  the  centre  of  union  in  the  church 
of  England,  might  be  similar  to  the  centre  of 
■union  in  the  East-India  company ;  and  that 
full  of  that  idea,  he  had  overlooked  the  claim 
of  the  church,  to  be  a  visible  church  of  Christ 
under  the  direction  of  the  pure  word  of  God. 

I  own  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  I  am  per- 
suaded he  was  well  aware  of  that  circumstance; 
and  knowing  that  others  had  gone  before  him 
in  this  warfare,  who  had  made  concessions  at 
their  entrance,  which  had  set  them  fast  in  their 
progress,  he  was  determined  to  avoid  that  in- 
convenience at  all  events. 

The  late  Regius-professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  had  as  much  occa- 
sion for  an  analogical  similitude  between  the 
church  of  England,  and  all  or  any  other  soci- 
eties, as  the  Dean  of  Glocester.  But  unfortu- 
nately he  was  too  late  with  his  postulatum.  He 
had  unwarily  granted,  that  the  church  he  was 
vindicating,  is  "a  society  instituted  by  Christ 
"  himself,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head ;  and  that 
"  this  church  included  in  it  all  those  who  pro- 
M  fess  to  believe  in  his  name,  and  have  been, 
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received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  his 
■  "  disciples."  The  learned  professor  had  more- 
over admitted,  "the  end  and  purpose  for  which 
"this  society  was  instituted,  to  be,  to  lead 
"  men  to  eternal  life  by  the  preservation  and 
"  advancement  of  true  religion." 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  this  society 
cannot,  be  such  society  as  all  societies,  or  as 
any  other  society,  either  in  its  centre  of  union, 
(whatever  the  Dean  may  mean  by  that  vague 
and  equivocal  term)  or  in  its  rule  of  govern- 
ment. Accordingly  when  the  professor  came 
to  take  refuge  in  the  analogy  this  society  bore 
to  all  other  societies,  he  found  the  door  was 
shut  against  him,  and,  to  give  him  his  due 
praise,  he  was  too  honest  to  force  it  open  by 
expedients,  which  his  own  principles  forbad 
him  to  apply.* 

The  Dean,  I  think,  could  hardly  avoid  see- 
ing, that  to  hazard  such  a  concession,  might 
lose  him  all  the  advantages  against  the  petiti- 
oners, which  he  proposed  to  himself,  in  draw- 
ing his  conclusions. 

*  Melanflhon,  in  his  epiftle  to  Oecolampadius,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Luther' sd'rtpuie  with  Eccius  at  Leipfic,  anno.  1519,  dis- 
covers the  refpeclable  origin  of  the  notion,  that  the  church  is  like  all. 
other  focieties, — Agi  cxptnm  eft  de  Romani  Pontificis  autoritate, 
controverfumque  eft,  an  jure  divino  probari  pojfet  oecumenici  Pon- 
tificis autoritas?  Efle  oecumcnicum  Pontificem,  ingenue  fatetiir 
Lutherus,  In  hoc  difputat  :  An  jure  divino  probari  ejus  autori- 
tas poffit.  In  hunc  locum,  quandoquidem  pauio  afperior  eft,  dies 
quinque,  ni  fallor,  impenfi  funt.  Ibi  multa  acerbe  Eccius,  multa 
inciviliter,  brevittr  omnio  ejufmodi,  ut  invidiam  apud  vulgus  Lu- 
thero  conjlartt.  Argumentum  piimumerat  Eccii,  Ecclejiam  awpatov 
efle  non  pojfe,  cum  civile  corpus  fit  ;  ejfe  igitur  papam  jure  divino 
caput  Ecclefia:.  Turn  Lutherus,  christum  fefateri  caput  ejfe, 
cum  Ecclefia  fit  regnum  fpiriius,  non  defidsrare  aliud  Caput,  ut  ad 
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But  you  will  say,  why  might  he  not  have 
grounded  his  postulatum  on  the  system  of  alli- 
.ance,  projected  some  years  ago  by  an  honour- 
ably distinguished  personage,  to  whom  the  Dean 
owes  an  especial  re  pect  on  account  of  his  par- 
ticular situation? 

I  will  tell  you  why.  That  system  had  al- 
lowed a  saving  of  certain  privileges  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  which,  when  they  came  to 
be  examined,  made  it  questionable  whether  the 
governors  of  a  christian  church,  had  any  pow- 
ers delegated  by  Christ  to  enter  into  such  alli- 
ance? In  discussing  this  question,  it  appeared, 
that  the  written  word  was  silent  concerning 
such  powers.  In  claiming  them  therefore  as 
official  powers,  the  claimants  ran  the  hazard  of 
passing  for  usurpers.  In  claiming  them  as  the 
grants  of  the  people,  they  might  be  deemed 
impostors,  the  people  having  confessedly  no  such 
powers  to  grant. 

This  scheme  of  alliance  then,  would  answer 
the  Dean's  purpose,  as  little  as  Dr.  Ruther- 
f or th's  method  of  vindication.  And  as  to  the 
article  of  due  respect,  experience  has  shewn, 
that,  however  the  leaders  of  the  clerical  society 
may  agree  in  the  main  centre  of  union,  in  de- 
fence of  offices,  honourable  distinctions,  and  the 
appurtenances  thereof,  they  have  not  always 

Col.  i.  18.  gerdesius.  Hiflor,  Rcnc-vai.  Relig.  Vol.  I.  Ap- 
pend, p.  206.  And  Mckh,  Adam,  luthir.  p.  111.  The  rea- 
der may  poflibly  perceive  from  tins  ciia'i-  ,  doc  r>nly  whence  Dr. 
Tucker's  palmary  argument  againfi  ihe  p<-<  tinners  5s  burrow.  \,  but 
likewife  how  venerable  a  precedent  he  may  al  edge  for  the  invidious 
ipfinuations  with  which  his  pamphlet  abounds, 
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any  greater  deference  for  each  others  theolo- 
gical opinions,  than  for  those  of  thepetitioners.* 
.  Dr,  Tucker,  accordingly,  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessors,  contrives  a  society 
purely  clerical,  with  which  the  laity  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  not  even  with  the  magistrate 
at  their  head,  (except  perhaps  in  certain  cases 
where  de  facto  the  magistrate  has  honourable 
distinctions  to  bestow.)  And  this  being  gran- 
ted as  a  postulatum,  the  consequence  flows  of 
itself,  without  the  pains  of  a  formal  deduction, 
X)iz.  To  admit  those  into  such  society,  who  do 
not  approve  of  the  centre  of  union,  whatever  it 
may  happen  to  be.  and  rule  of  government,  at 
least  in  the  main,  would  be  to  overturn  the  so- 
ciety from  its  very  foundation. 

That  the  Dean  s  such  society,  for  which  he 
apologises,  is  a  merely  clerical  one,  exclusive 
of  any  lay-members,  will  still  more  plainly  ap- 
pear from  what  his  reverence  immediately  in- 
fers. 

"  From  both  which  postulata,"  says  our  in- 
genious apologist,  "  I  am  led  to  infer ;  that  the 
*'  more  important  the  ends  and  uses  of  any  so- 
*'  ciety  are  supposed  to  be,  the  sooner,  gene- 

*  Something  of  this  fort  is  whifpered  to  have  happened  on  occa- 
Con  of  this  very  Apology.  The  Apologift's  fuperiors  had  no  objec- 
tion to  his  fecuring  to  them  their  lucrative  emoluments,  and  honour- 
able diftin&ions  in  his  two  pojlulata.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
plead  for  the  exemption  of  diffenters  and  young  academics  from  the 
obligation  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  found  that  the  im- 
pofingfubfcription  according  to  the  eftablifhed  modes  indifcriminately, 
was  an  honourable  diJlin£iionv/h\ch  his  commanding  officers  did  not 
ehufe  to  part  with ;  nor  was  it  any  advantage  to  the  Dean's  eflima- 
tion  with  his  clerical  fuperiors,  that,  upon  occafion  of  the  debate  op 
the  diffenters'  bill,  ht  had  the  honour  to  be  quoted  in  f — ■  1, 
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M  rally  speaking,  will  such  an  institution  ar* 
"  rive  at  acquisitions  of  temporal  possessions." 

But  why;  any  society  ?  Is  the  Dean  apolo- 
gising for  any  society  but  one  ?  And  why  not, 
such  society,  the  term  in  his  postulatum  ?  We 
have  it  indeed  in  the  end  of  the  inference,  such 
an  institution  ; — that  is  to  say,  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  such  society  meant  in  the  two 
postulata  ;  which  we  now  find  to  be  the  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established. 

Now,  to  whom  do  these  temporal  possessions 
heiong,  when  they  are  acquired?  Evidently 
to  the  clergy  as  such,  and  exclusive  of  every 
layman  in  the  kingdom  as  such,  none  of  whom, 
excepting  a  few  of  their  own  servants,  are  al- 
lowed to  bear  any  of  the  offices,  partake  of  any 
of  the  honourable  distinctions  mentioned  in  the 
postulatum,  or  touch  a  penny-worth  of  the 
temporal  possessions  thus  acquired,  nor  conse- 
quently obliged  (which  indeed  is  but  equitable) 
to  approve  by  subscription,  the  centre  of  uniony 
which  holds  this  mysterious  society  together. 

The  reader  undoubtedly  will  think  with  me, 
that  a  society  so  privileged,  distinguished,  and 
endowed,  should  have  some  very  important 
ends  and  uses  indeed.  A  consideration  which 
will  lead  us  to  contemplate  a  little  the  origin 
of  this  importance,  and  of  these  advantages  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  it.  The  Dean  can 
have  no  objection  to  an  inquiry,  which  is  so 
naturally  suggested  by  his'  own  inference. 

Generally  speaking  (to  borrow  a  little  of  the 
Dean's  prudential  caution)  when  the  clerical 
society first  acquired  these  temporal  possessions, 
the  members  of  it  were  supposed  to  have  among 
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them,  a  complete  power  of  opening  heaven  or 
hell  at  their  pleasure.  They  pretended  to  carry 
the  keys  at  their  girdles,  and  to  let  in  or  shut 
out  whomsoever  they  thought  good.  The  os- 
tensible importance,  ends,  and  uses  of  this  in- 
stitution, consisted  in  the  exercise  of  this  pow- 
er ;  the  real  importance,  ends,  and  uses  of  it, 
"were  dominion  over  the  consciences,  and  by  that 
means,  free  access  to  the  purses  of  the  poor  de- 
luded people. 

"  Divers  persons,"  says  the  Dean,  "  either 
"  in  their  life  time,  or  at  their  decease,  "WILL 
"  think  it  expedient  out  of  a  principle  of  zeal, 
"  of  emulation,  or  perhaps  from  less  laudable 
<(  motives,  to  subscribe  sums  of  money,  or  to 
"  give  lands,  or  leave  legacies  for  the  support 
"  and  encouragement  of  such  an  important 
"  institution." 

It  is  a  pretty  long  stride  to  pass  from  the 
timrs  when  this  such  institution  soonest  arrived 
at  the  acquisition  of  these  temporal  possessions, 
to  the  present  age.  And  supposing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  such  institution  to  have  been  the 
same  from  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  will  be 
no  pleasing  contemplation  to  a  lover  of  his 
country,  that  this  important  institution  is  still 
arriving  at  farther  acquisitions  of  temporal  pos- 
sessions, by  the  weakness  of  divers  persons 
who  will  think  it  expedient  to  support  and  en- 
courage it. 

Could  the  Dean  hope,  in  a  period  which  af- 
fords so  many  writers  and  readers  of  history, 
to  cover  his  march,  by  throwing  a  veil  over  a 
course  of  twelve  #or  fif  teen  hundred  years  ?The 
honest  truth  is,  that  all  this  zeal  and  emulation 
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for  atleasttwo-thirds  of  the  time,  has  been,  with* 
out  a  perhaps,  a  frank  merchandise,  so  much 
salvation,  for  so  much  money.  The  superstii 
tious  devotee  stipulated  so  many  masses,  obiits, 
requiems,  so  many  years  of  indulgence  or  re- 
frigeration, for  such  a  sum  of  money,  or  so 
many  acres  of  land,  as  the  covenanting  parties 
could  agree  for.  Where  the  more  laudable 
motive,  superstition,  fcaiijd  here,  politely 
enough,  ze  land  emulation  j  ditj^not  rise  to  a 
sufficient  height,  op  where  the  purchaser  was  a. 
little  hard-fisted,  ih  driving  the  bargain, some 
useful  and  important  member  of  the  society 
Was  employed  to  procure  visions,  ?niracles% 
ghosts,  a... d  other  sceuical  exhibitions,  to  ter- 
rify the  wavering  patient  into  the  necessity  of 
opening  his  purse,  or  sealing  the  parchment. 

Some  of  these  less  laudable  motives;  are  still 
upon  record*  "  It  happened,"  says  Father 
"  Paul,  when  first  the  church  was  allowed  to 
*'  acquire  real  estates,  that  some  religious  per- 
'*  sons  entertaining  an  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
"  service  to  God,  to  disinherit  the  children 
"  and  heirs  of  families,  in  order  to  give  their 
"  estates  to  the  church,  omitted  no  artifice. 
"  to  persuade  widows,  maids,  and  other  easy 
"  people,  ready  to  receive  any  impressions,  to 
ft  deprive  then   own  families,  and  make  the 

church  their  heirs.  And  this  distemper 
•*  grew  to  ?ucn  a  height,  that  the  Prince  was. 

*'  obliged  to  provide  against  it.  ^Charle 

"  triaign  made  a  law  to  forbid  churches  to  re- 
'*  ceive  any  gifts  which  disinherit  children  or 
l'  kindred.'"* 

*  On  Efdef.  Beneficesj  chap,  vi. 
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It  was  not  however  this,  or  twenty  such 
laws,  that  could  put  a  stop  to  these  less  laud' 
able  methods  of  providing  temporal  possessions 
for  the  clerical  society  ;  and  Dean  Tucker 
frankly  acknowledges  it  is  not  yet. 

"  Nor,"  sayshe,  "  is  it.in  the  power  of  the 
"  civil  magistrate,  even  where  he  disapproves 
"  of  these  benefactions,  totally  to  prevent 
"  them.''  Which,  I  apprehend,  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  to  exclude  the  civil  magistrate 
from  any  concern  with  the  clerical  society. 
Against  his  intermeddling  in  matters  merely 
spiritual,  the  society  is  sufficiently  guarded. 
Take  away  his  power  of  controlling  or  regula- 
ting their  temporal  acquisitions,and  he  is  com- 
pletely ousted  of  all  authority  with  respect  to 
this  sacred  order.  Is  not  this  fairly  to  confess, 
that  superstition,  and  the  knavery  and  avarice 
by  which  it  is  encouraged  and  supported,  will, 
in  every  age,  be  too  hard  for  the  wisest  and  most 
righteous  ordinances  of  civil  government  ?  It 
had  been  indeed  to  no  purpose  to  dissemble  it, 
after  the  repeated  experience  we  have  had  of 
the  dexterity  of  the  clerical  society  in  evading 
the  several  Mortmain  laws  enacted  to  restrain 
them  in  the  use  of  these  less  laudable  motives.* 

It  •would  however  be  neither  just  nor  candid 
to  deny,  that  the  church  considered  in  a  less 
exceptionable  light  acquired  many  temporal 
possessions  (as  many  perhaps  as  would  have 
supplied  all  the  real  necessities,  and  have  an- 
swered all  the  real  importance  of  a  truly  chris- 
tian church)  in  a  more  reputable  way,  and 

*  See  Chambers's  Di£t.  under  the  word  Mortmain. 
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upon  more  laudable  motives  :  but  I  must  make 
this  a  postulatum  in  my  turn  ;  for  in  my  pre- 
sent penury  of  records,  I  cannot  prove  it  with- 
out sending  the  reader  to  Dr.  Newton's  Plu- 
ralities indefensible;  and  there  are  many  respect- 
able men  among  Dean  Tucker  s  clients,  whom 
J  would  not  willingly  offend. 

With  the  Dean  himself  I  shall  not  stand  upon 
the  like  ceremony;  as  I  cannot,  in  any  reason, 
grant  him  his  second  postulatum  while  it  is 
loaded  with  those  honourable  distinctions,  which 
seem  to  him  to  he  so  especial  a  portion  of  the 
church  for  which  he  is  apologising. 

I  am  therefore  under  a  necessity  of  exhibit- 
ing another  quotation  from  Father  Paul,  on 
which  Dr.  Nexoton  seems  to  have  laid  some 
stress. 

"  Ecclesiastical  degrees  were  not  establish* 
f<  ed  at  their  institution,  on  the  foot  of  dig- 
"  nities,  pre-eminences,  recompenses,  or  ho- 
"  nours,  as  they  are  at  this  day,  and  have 
*'  been  for  many  ages,  but  upon  that  of  mi- 
M  nistries  and  offices;  to  which  St.  Paul  gives 
*■  the  name  of  Labours,  in  the  same  sense  as 
"  Jesus  Christ  hath  called  those  who  were 
"  therewith  invested,  Labourers.  They  who 
"  were  appointed  to  the  offices,  were  obliged 
"  to  discharge  them  in  their  own  persons; 
V  nor,  absenting  themselves  from  them,  could 
rt  with  justice,  retain  either  the  title  or  the 
"  profits  of  them.  It  is  but  since  the  year 
"  seven  hundred,  that  in  the  Western  church, 
"  ecclesiastical  ministries  changed  their  sa* 
"  ture,  and  became  degrees  of  dignity  and 
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*■  honour,  and  were  bestowed  as  recompenses 
c*  of  services."* 

Now  if  the  offices  themselves  stood  upon  this 
footing  before  the  year  seven  hundred,  and  if 
making  the  labour  inseparable  from  the  office, 
was  derived  from  the  sense  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
St.  Paul,  whose  authority  the  church  of  Eng- 
land herself  acknowledges  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  Western  church,  I  should  think 
that  something  of  the  labour,  as  well  as  of  the 
office  and  honourable  distinction,  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Dean's  centre  of  union,  what- 
ever it  means.  Candidates  indeed  for  labo- 
rious offices,  with  no  rewards  or  distinctions 
either  in  hand,  or  in  prospect,  but  such  as 
bore  a  just  proportion  to  the  labour,  would 
not,  I  fear,  be  very  numerous;  a  circumstance 
which  might  probably  contract  the  circumfcr* 
ence  of  the  union,  whatever  should  become  of 
the  centre  of  it. 

But  perhaps  some  blundering  copyist, or  de- 
signing translator,  might  have  played  some 
tncks  with  that  copy  of  the  record  from  which 
Father  Paul  collected  the  sense  of  Jesus  and 
his  Apostle  ;  and  in  that  case,  this  fallibility 
in  the  descent,  would  make  it  of  little  authority, 
and  this  being  shewn  by  the  Dean  to  be  the 
case,  I  do  not  see  why  his  reverence  might 
not  turn  his  inference  into  a  third  postulatum  ; 
as  thus  : 

il  Such  society  must  have  a  right,  arising 
from  the  important  ends  and  uses  of  its  insti- 

*  Newton,  p.  1%,  from  Hi/l.  Cone.  Trid.  h.  ii.  p.  203,  of 
^rent's  tranfraiion,  1676;  where  the  pa(T.ige  is  in  much  ftrongcr 
jerms,  than  in  Courayer's  which  Newton  ciics. 
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u  tution,  to  acquire  temporal  possessions,  by 
"  every  possible  means,  and  to  retain  and  ap- 
"  propriate  them  to  such  services  as  may  best 
"  answer  the  interests  and  purposes  of  such 
'*  society,  without  any  regard  to  tlie  rules  of 
"  civil  justice,  or  permitting  the  magistrate  to 
"  interfere  either  with  the  acquisition  or  the 
"  distribution  of  them."  And  then  the  way 
would  be  completely  levelled  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Dean's  conclusion,  viz.  "Therefore 
"  such  society  might  form  such  centre  of 

nnion,  and  establish  such  rules  of  govern- 
"  ment,  and  such  conditions  of  admission,  as 
"  their  discretion  should  find  requisite. 

But,  after  all,  lam  apprehensive,  that  the 
petitioners  may  object  to  the  Dean's  whole  sys- 
tem, and  say,  "  What  is  all  this  to  us  ?  We 
"  do  not  admit  this  picture  to  be  a  faithful  re- 
**  semblance  of  that  church  of  England  of 
*'  which  we  are  members,  even  as  it  is  by  law 
"  established.  If  the  law  has  established  this 
*'  exclusive  clerical  society,  under  the  name  of 
"  the  church  ot  England,  it  is  more  than  we 
"  know,  and  what,  for  the  honour  of  the  law 
"  as  well  as  the  church,  we  are  unwilling  to 
"  suppose. 

*'  We  acknowledge, "  might  they  say,  "  that 
"  thtrre  have  been  men,  even  from  the  early 
<f  days  of  the  Protestant  church  of  England, 
"  who  have  endeavoured  to  turn  her  into  a 
"  mere  clerical  society,  and  who,  by  acoinci- 
"  dence  of  favourable  circumstances,  may 
*'  have  so  far  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  as  to 
"  procure  some  laws  for  her  discipline  and  go- 
u  vernment,  not  very  consistent  with  her  sub- 
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"  jeclion  to  the  taws  of  Christ.  Cut  thanks 
"  be  to  God,  they  have  not  so  far  prevailed 
"  as  to  suppress  the  church  of  England's  tes* 
"  t  'imony  of  herself,  that  she  is«  visible  church 
"  of  Christ,  and  under  the  controul  of  his 
"  written  word.  And  as  this  testimony  is  as 
"  firmly  established  by  law,  as  any  other  cir- 
"  cumstance  of  her  constitution,  •  and  is  the 
"  original  ground  work  of  her  reformation 
"  from  popery,  every  thing  contrary  to  it, 
"  however  established  by  human  authority, 
"  must  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of  the 
"  very  same  nature  as  those  popish  assuments 
"  whose  obstruction  to  the  free  course  of  the 
"  word  of  God,  not  only  gave  occasion,  but 
*'  afforded  a  complete  justification  of  the 
"  church  of  England  in  separating  from  the 
"  church  of  Rome.  Of  these  corruptions, and 
"  of  these  only,  we  desire  a  reformation  of 
"  the  legislature.  And  whoever,  like  the  an- 
"  gry  Dean  of  Glocester,  affirms,  that  the 
"  church  of  England  would  be  ruined  by  such 
81  reformation,  must  unavoidably  be  driven, 
"  first  or  last,  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
"  church  of  England,  is  not  a  visible  church 
u  of  Christ  ;  it  being  impossible  that  the  pure 
ii  word  of  God  should  be  preached,  where  the 
**  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  arein- 
"  termixed  with  it,  and  stand, by  the  means  of 
"  what  is  called  an  establishment,  on  the  same 
"  level  with  it."* 

*  "  Piety,"  faid  that  eminent  formalift  Archbifhop  Seeker,  "is 
"  indeed  feated  in  the  heart ;  but  to  give  it  no  vent  in  outward  ex- 
"  predion,  is  to  ftifle  and,extingui(h  it.    Negleclin^  the  public  ex« 
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Many  readers  of  Dean  Tucker's  pamphlet, 
considering  the  cogency  of  this  plea,  and  the 
perspicuity  of  the  argument  on  which  it  is 
founded,  have  supposed,  that  the  Dean,  ha- 
ving turned  his  thoughts  so  incessantly  to  se- 
cular commerce,  had  mistaken  the  question, 
and  applied  his  Apology  to  a  wrong  object,  msi 
the  temporal  emoluments,  instead  of  the  evan- 
gelical privileges  of  the  church  of  England. 

I  will  not  say  but  this  might  be  the  case  in 
part  .  but  undoubtedly,  in  the  main,  he  was 
well  aware  of  this  plea  of  the  petitioners,  and 
accordingly  addresses  himself  to  answer  it,  and 
having  gone  on  with  great  fluency,  till  he  found 
this  block  of  the  scriptures  in  his  passage,  he 
looks  about  him  for  a  way  to  escape,  and  fin- 
ding no  opening  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 

•*  ercife  of  religion,  5s  deflroying  the  public  regard  to  it,  and  teaching 
•*  men  to  defpife  their  own  form  of  religion,  is  enough,  very  often, 
**  to  make  them  defpife  it  under  any  form.**  Charge.  1738.  St. 
Paul  however  feemsto  have  been  of  a  different  opinion  when  he  fpake 
of  groanings  which  could  not  be  uttered,  rom.  viii.  26.  which  he 
feems  to  have  taken  for  the  groanings  of  a  pious  heart.  But  to  let 
that  pafs.  By  religion,  I  would  hope,  his  Grace  meant  revealed  re- 
ligion  as  we  have  it  in  the  fcriptures.  But  lurely  a  man  may  be  taught 
to  defpife  his  ozonform  of  religion,  (that  is  to  lay,  as  his  Grace  words 
it,  the  form  by  which  he  publicly  exercifes  his  religion)  as  contrary 
to  the  end  and  dellgn,  as  well  as  the  doftrine  of  revealed  religion, 
without  either  deftroying  the  public  regard  for  revealed  religion  in 
general,  or  defpifing  revealed -religion  under  fome  other  form,  more 
agreeable  to  the  defign  of  the  revealer,  and  lefs  adulterated  with  (he 
doBrines  and  commandmenis  of  men.  One  might  appeal  to  his 
Grace's  example,  who  was  taught  to  defpife  the  form  of  religion  ori- 
ginally Jiis  own,  without  defpifing  any  form  that  was  more  to  his 
mind.  His  Grace'?  drift  is  eafily  feen;  and  his  reafoning,  weak  as 
it  is,  moll  probably  had  its 'effect  upon  a  majority  of  his  audience. 
Others  might  fay  10  themfclvesj  an  indujlrious  workman  it  not  aU 
tiays  majler  of  his  craft. 
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he  boldly  strikes  into  the  high  Roman  road, 
and  attacks  the  infallibility  of  the  scriptures, 
on  the  pretence  of  their  being  transmitted  to 
us  through  the  hands  of  fallible  copyists,  fal- 
lible printers,  and  fallible  translators,  and  all 
these  fallibilities  established  by  fallible  autho- 
rity. 

What  is  the  consequence?  Will  it  follow, 
that  his  creeds  and  confessions  are  infallible  ? 
By  no  means  ;  the  Dean  is  too  modest  to  assert 
it:  but  he  wilt  shew  you,  that  one  sort  of  falli- 
bility is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  you  may 
make  as  good  a  shift  with  his,  as  with  your 
own. 

His  state  of  the  case  is  this.  "The  scriptures 
"  are  infallible  in  their  source,  but  fallible  in 
"  their  descent.    Creeds  are  fallible  both  in 
"  their  source,  and  in  their  descent."*  Surely 
he  should  have  said,  at  least  his  Apology  re- 
quired he  should  say,  "Creeds  ate  fallible  in 
V  their  source,  but  infallible  in  their  descent.'* 
The  antithesis  had  then  been  complete,  and  the 
waveringchristian  Would  have  had  some  ground 
to  debate  with  himself  where  to  fix  his  choice; 
and,  by  a  little  of  the  Dean's  rhetoric,  might 
have  been  brought  to  allow,  that  the  infallibi- 
lity in  the  descent,  or  in  other  words,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  conveyance,  {viz.  the  clerical 
society)  would  be  sufficient  to  cure  all  defects 
in  the  source. 

But  by  allowing  that  creeds  are  fallible  in. 
both  respedb,  and  the  scriptures  only  in  one, 
and  adding,  that  "it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
"make  the  best  of  his  condition,"  he  has  fairly 


*  P.  eg. 
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given  up  the  cause  to  the  petitioners.  Half 
the  common  sense  of  a  plough-boy  will  readily 
determine;  that  he  makes  better  of  his  conditi- 
on, and  consequently  does  his  duty  better  who 
adheres  to  that  system  where  he  has  but  one 
chance  of  being  deceived,  than  he  who  espou- 
ses that  where  he  has  two. 

O  Domits  antiqua,  quam  dispart  dominaris  Domino  ! 

Thou  hoary  vicar  of  the  church  on  seven, 
hills,  thou  genuine  foundei  and  head  of  this 
clerical  society,  how  aukwardly  do  thy  rivals, 
and  would  be  successors,  manage  thy  tools, 
and  ape  thine  heroic  exploits!  even  like  chil- 
dren mimicking  the  grandeur  of  thy  St.  Peter's 
in  models  of  clay  ! 

It  seems  to  be  the  Dean's  opinion,  that  if  the 
petitioners  have  any  scruples  concerning  the 
established  centre  of  union,  they  ought  to  re- 
pair to  some  other  society,  where  the  yoke  is 
not  so  galling,  and  especially  as  there  is  so 
ample  a  toleration  for  protestant  dissenters  of 
different  denominations;  and  he  would  infer 
from  their  remaining  in  the  church,  with  a 
.manifest  disapprobation  of  the  conditions  of 
clerical  communion,  that  they  only  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  church's  emoluments 
at  all  events,  which  it  seems,  are  better  secured 
in  an  established,  than  in  a  tolerated  society. 

That  is  to  say,  the  petitioners  desire  to  earn 
the  wages  of  the  church,  but  to  earn  them  with 
a  good  conscience.    And  where  is  the  harm  of 
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this?  Does  Dr.  Tucker  desire  to  hotel  his 
Deanry  on  any  other  terms?  Does  he  not  de- 
sire to  have  an  internal  sanction  for  holding  it, 
as  well  as  a  merely  legal  one?  I  cannot  tell, 
let  us  try  him  by  his  own  speculations. 

The  Doctor  hath  given  it  under  his  hand, 
that  the  Athanasian  creed  may  be  proved  by 
most  certain  warrants  of  scripture,  and  yet  the 
petitioners  have  his  consent  to  part  with  it. 
His  ostensible  reason  is,  that  it  is  superfluous. 
— The  passage  is  remarkable,  and  you  shall 
have  it  in  his  own  words. 

"As  to  the  Athanasian  creed,  it  is  really 
tl  superfluous  in  our  present  service;  because 
"  the  very  same  doctrine  is  as  strongly,  though 
91  not  as  scholastically  maintained  in  the  Ni- 
"  cene  creed,  the  Litany,  and  in  many  other 
99  parts  of  our  public  offices. " 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Toplady,  or  Mr.  Madan,  or  even  of  Dr. 
Halifax  on  this  proposition.  So  far  as  my  own 
understanding  reaches,  I  am  obliged  absolutely 
to  deny  the  fact.  Indeed  if  common  language 
is  to  be  interpreted  by  common  sense,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  be  true. 

The  late  worthy  bishop  of  Clogher  (after  ha- 
ving shewn  from  Socrates  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  that  0W»*  and  uWoa-t?  were,  with  the 
Nicene  fathers,  synonymous  terms)  could  not 
help  saying,  ' '  it  is  something  odd  to  have  these 
"  two  creeds  (the  Athanasian  and  the  Nicene ) 
<f  established  in  the  same  church,  in  one  of 
i(  which,  those  are  declared  to  be  accursed, 
9t  who  deny  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  Usia 
"  or  hypostasis  with  the  Father;  and  in  the 
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"  other  it  is  declared,  they  cannot  be  saved, 
"  who  do  not  assert,  that  there  is  one  hypos- 
*'  tasis  of  the  Father,  and  another  of  the  Son, 
"  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost."* 

It  is  true,  this  curse  is  not  subjoined  to  the 
Nicene  creed,  as  it  is  now  used  in  our  public 
service.  Our  present  form  is  taken  from  the 
popish  offices,  and  not  from  Socrates ;  and  the 
reason  of  omitting-  the  Anathema  at  the  end 
of  it,  is  obvious:  for  it  is  in  that  formula  of 
execration,  that  the  o'»n«  and  v'wora^r  are  used 
as  synonymous  terms.  If  any  dextrous  copyist 
had  but  contrived  to  drop  the  Hypostasis  in 
the  descent  of  this  creed,  the  Anathema  would 
probably  have  been  added  to  it  in  the  Roman 
Ritual,  and  consequently  in  our  communion 
service,  and  then  we  should  have  been  cursed 
in  the  Nicene  creed,  for  believing  what  we  are 
cursed  in  the  Athanasian  for  not  believing. 
Another  material  difference  between  these  two 
creeds,  shall  be  noted  presently. 

"  And  as  the  damnatory  clauses,"  the  Dean 
goes  on,  "are  seldom  rightly  understood,  and 
*'  therefore  too  liable  to  give  offence,  it  were 
"to  be  wished  that  the  whole  was  omitted." 
—Here  I  appeal  again  to  the  common  sense  of 
every  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  understands 
the  following  sentence.  If  you  rob  upon  the 
King's  highway,  you  shall  be  hanged. 

*  EfTay  on  Spirit,  p.  146,  Seft.  cxlvi.  The  words  of  the  Aclia- 
nafian  Creed  are,  \AAA»  yap  (fi»  Wor««s  «  walpo,-,  cc'Md  tu  fv, 
ecXXri  th  cc'lm  irvivpofioq.  The  words  of  the  Nicene  council  arc, 
now;  h — 1'|  "si-pa,-  t/'To;«;EUf  *i  0  t/«rta{  $a<7Kov1af  t'«va« — lot  y  tor 
leu  fijew  avaOf/iali^tf  n  ay\«  xaQc^ixu  *a»  a-ro;o;\i*ti  'fxxA»<n<*. 
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"  Indeed,"  continues  the  Dean,  "there  is 
"  another  weighty  reason  for  leaving  this  creed 
te  out  of  our  present  forms  of  public  worship, 
"  which,  as  it  h  perfectly  sound  and  orthodox, 
i*  ought  to  be  distincly  mentioned.  The  rea- 
"  son  I  mean  is  this  :  one  principal  part  of  the 
I*  controversy,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Atha* 
"  nasian  creed,  is  now  generally,  and  very 
1 1  happily  forgot,  viz.  the  errors  of  Sabellius; 
"  —there  being  few  at  this  day  that  ever  heard 
c<  of  his  name,  and  fewer  still  who  have  a  clear 
"  conception  of  his  singular  notions  and  opi- 
"  nions." 

It  were  happy  for  the  perfectly  sound  and  or- 
thodox, if  this  were  really  the  case.  But  there 
are  other  Apologetic  writers  in  the  world,  be- 
sides the  worthy  Dean  of  Glocester.  There  is 
in  print,  An  Apology  for  one  Benjamin  Ben 
Mordecai,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  his 
conversion  from  the  jewish  to  the  christian  re- 
ligion. This  honest  and  sensible  Hebrew,  ap- 
pears to  have  as  clear  a  conception  of  the  no- 
tions and  opinions  of  Sabellius,  as  the  Dean  of 
Glocester  himself,  and  from  him  we  learn,  that 
they  are  not  singular.  From  his  account  it 
appears  that  they  have  been  the  notions  and 
opinions  of  certain  learned  clerks  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  have  hitherto  been  esteemed, 
not  only  perfectly  sound  and  orthodox  them- 
selves, but  perfectly  sound  and  orthodox  inter- 
preters of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

"  I  shall  now  consider,"  says  this  learned 
Israelite,  "the  doclrineof  the  Trinity,  as  laid 
*'  down  by  Dr.  Waterland,  and  several  other 
"  modern  writers,  who,  in  many  particulars, 
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differ  from  one  another;  all  of  them  from  the 
"most  ancient  fathers,  and  especially  from 
"  Athanasius;  and  yet  affect,  one  and  all,  to 
"  defend  their  notions  under  the  authority  of 
"his  name. "'* 

Having  shewn  this  at  some  length,  he  scru- 
ples not  to  call  these  writers,  with  JFaterland 
at  their  head,  Pseudo-Athanasians,  and  proves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  capable  reader,  that 
in  answering  the  objections  of  those  they  call 
heretics  and  heterodox,  they  espouse  by  turns 
the  several  errors  of  Socinus,  the  Tritheists, 
and  the  Sabellia?is,-\~  "  and  thus,"  says  he,  "tney 
"  absolve  themselves  from  one  heresy,  by  pro- 
u  fessing  another,  which  is  quite  opposite  to  it; 
"  and  holding  two  or  more  doctrines  at  the 
"  same  time,  which  are  absolutely  contradic- 
"  tory  to  each  other." 

Now,  if  there  are  none  of  these  contradicti- 
ons in  the  Athanasian  creed,  (as  we  are  sure 
there  are  none  in  the  most  certain  "warrants  of 
scripture,  by  which  the  article  says,  it  may  be 
proved,)  the  Dean  of  Glocestcr's  reason  for 
emitting  it  will  be  found  not  so  perfectly  sound 
and  orthodox  as  he  would  pretend.  For  if  the 
Doctors  Year  son,  Cave,  Bull,  JFaterland,  Sec. 
&c.  are  proved  to  be  Sabellians,  though  it  be 
only  occasionally,  the  Dean  can  give  no  ortho- 
dox reason,  why  they  should  not  fail  under  the 
reproof  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  as  well  as  Sa- 
bellius  himself. | 


*  P.  41.  +  P.  43—45. 

%  That  the  Dean  may  not  be  too  much  Uartled  at  this  unexpected 
accufation  of  Dr.  WcUrland,  we  piefent  him  with  the  following  an- 
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The  Dean  tells  us,  "This  creed  cannot  be 
"  properly  understood,  till  these  tenets,  by  be- 
"  ing  previously  known,  are  contrasted  with 
"  their  opposite  extremes." 

ecdote,  which  may  poffibly  have  lurked  hiiherto  in  a  comer,  where 
he  would  not  look  for  it.  In  the  year  1749,  appeared  Pupe't 
D  u  nc  1  ad,  publifb.ed  by  Mr.  Warburton,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Notes.  The  commentator,  after  afting  as  fecond  to  Mr.  Pope,  in 
this  poetical  Bear-garden,  concludes  his  operations  with  a  tafteof  his 
theology,  to  the  purport  following.  Having  obferved,  that  "cer- 
*'  tain  fcandalous  contentions,  for  modes  of  faith,  have  violated  chrif- 
"  tian  charity,  and  difhonoured  lacred  fcripture,"  he  proceeds  to  fay, 
As  particularly  the  mifchievous  fquabble  between  Waterland 
"and  jfackfon,  on  a  point  confefTedly  above  reafon,  and  amongft 
"  thofe  adorable  myfteries,  which  it  is  the  honour  of  our  religion  to 
"  find  unfathomable.  In  this,  by  the  weight  of  anfwers  and  replies, 
"  redoubled  upon  one  another  without  mercy,  they  made  fo  profound 
*'  a  progrefs,  that  the  one  proved,  nothing  hindered  in  nature,  but 
"  that  the  Son  might  have  been  the  Father,  and  the  other  that  no- 
thing  hindered  in  grace,  but  that  the  Son  may  be  a  mere  creature. 
"  In  a  word,  they  made  all  things  difputable  but  their  own  dullnefs, 
"and  this  they  left  unqueltioned ;  and  it  was  the  only  thing  they  did 
"  leave,  of  which  their  readers  could  be  certain."  From  this  re- 
markable pafTage  we  learn,  1.  That  it  is  for  the  honour  of  this  com- 
mentator's religion,  that  there  are  myfleries  in  it  which  he  finds  wn- 
fathomable.  2.  That  the  Athanafian  creed,  being  of  this  unfa- 
thomable  depth,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  part  of  this  commentator's 
religious  fyftem,  it  may  be  difhonourab'e  to  the  commentator's  religi- 
on, and  confequently,  not  perfeclly  jound  and  orthodox,  to  leave 
this  creed  out  of  our  prefent  forms  of  public  worfhip,  as  the  Dean 
propofes.  3.  That  Dr.  Waterland  was,  with  refpeft  to  the  divine 
nature,  a  frank  Sabellian. — But  this  fquabble,  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity, was  not  the  only  mifchievous  thing  in  which  thefe  difputant« 
were  concerned,  that  fcandalized  the  pious  commentator.  Water' 
land  could  not  away  with  the  Divine  Legation,  &c.  at  any  rate; 
[See  Middleton's  Mifc.  Tracts,  1752,  p.  496.]  and  Jackfon  was 
not  altogether  unfuccelsful  in  fome  printed  attacks  upon  it.  This 
probably  intitled  thefe  two  writers  to  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  Other- 
wife  there  have  been  contentions  as  fcandalous,  and  fquabbles  as 
mifchievous  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  between  other  divines  of 
the  commentator's  acquaintance. 
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One  would  think  that  this  might  ptopcrly 
enough  he  brought  about,  by  contrasting  each 
proposition  with  its  contradictory  one. — But 
the  Dean's  reason  ; 

"  For  all  these  striking  antitheses,  which  to 
*<  ignorajit  and  prejudiced  minds,  appear  like 
"  so  many  paradoxes  or  contradictions,  will  be 
"  found  to  be  nothing  more,  when  truly  un- 
"  derstood,  than  so  many  cautions  and  preser- 
*'  vatives  against  falling  into  the  errors  of  Sa- 
"  bellius  on  one  side,  or  those  of  Arius  on  the 
"  other." 

Aye,  there's  the  difficulty.  When  truly  un- 
derstood, — but  when  will  that  be,  if  the  writer 
cited  in  the  margin,  truly  says,  that  the  mys- 
tery to  which  these  striking  antitheses  relate, 
is  unfathomable?  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we 
have  shewn  from  honest  Ben  Mordecai,  that 
men  to  whom  the  Dean  himself  must  not  im- 
pute either  ignorance  ox  prejudice,  are  as  pione 
to  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  as  to  that  of  Arius. 
And  if  we  are  not  to  fix  our  orthodoxy  by  the 
standards  of  such  men  as  Pearson,  Bull,  and 
Waterland,  we  must,  I  am  afraid,  go  a  little 
farther  to  get  rid  of  these  apparent  paradoxes 
and  contradictions,  than  the  Dean's  ipse  dixit. 

Let  us  however  go  on  with  him.  "Now  as 
"  the  Nicene  creed  was  particularly  intended 
*'  as  an  antidote  against  Arianism — and  as 
M  Sabellianism  is  utterly  unknown  to  our  ccm- 
"  mon  congregations,  reason  good  it  .seems  to 
"be,  thatacreed,  which  was  intended  to,  guard 
"  against  both  extremes  at  the  same  time,  and 
"  by  the  same  context,  ought  to  l-e  laid  aside 
M  when  there  is  only  one  of  these  error*  no# 
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i(  remaining — especially  as  that  one  is  already 
'*  as  well  guarded  against  as  human  prudence 
*f  can  devise."  p.  59. 

I  am  afraid  this  reason  will  prove  too  much, 
viz.  that  the  Nicene  creed  should  be  dismissed 
along  \\  ith  the  Athanasian.  For  where  is  the 
common  congregation,  that  knows  more  of  the 
Avian  than  the  Sabellian  errors?  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  say  something  from  our  own  ex- 
penence,  and  will  not  be  afraid  to  appeal  to 
that  of  others,  that  it  is  impossible  to  study 
the  Arian  controversy  so  as  competently  to 
understand  it,  without  getting  at  the  same  time 
a  pretty  clear  conception  of  the  Sabellian  te- 
nets. The  Dean  himself  calls  them  the  txco 
extremes,  and  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times 
how  difficult  it  is  to  steer  between  the  two,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  one,  without  being  intangled 
in  the  other. 

The  case  appears  from  Ecclesiastical  history, 
to  have  been  this.  AToef?^and  Praxeas,  from 
-whom  Sabellius  derived  his  notipns,  were  called 
Monarchists,  and  Patropassians,  on  account 
of  their  holding  the  ideality  of  the  oW»«  or 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  any 
distinction  of  what  has  been  since  called  perso- 
naliiij.  The  Noetians  and  Sa  be/ Hans  after 
them,  said,  the  Divine  Monarch}/  could  only 
be  preserved  upon  their  hypothesis,  and  insis- 
ted, that  the  doctrine  of  their  adversaries  in- 
troduced two  or  more  Gods. 

Origen,  Eusebius  of  Ccesaria,  Tertn/lian, 
and  they  in  general  who  are  called  the  Ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  in  opposing  these  heretics,  were 
,  apt,  in  distinguishing  between  the  hypostasis 
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of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  run  into  the  error 
of  those  who  were  afterwards  called  Arians,* 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  these  fathers  are  so" 
often  appealed  to  by  those  who  espouse  the 
Avian  scheme,  even  to  this  hour. 

.  The  council  of  Nice  pretended  to  adjust  these 
matters,  and  the  orthodox  of  the  present  times 
abide  by  their  determination,  ivbieh  however 
both  the  Nicene,  and  our  English,  fathers  have 
explained  so  aukwardly,  as  to  expose  them- 
selves over  and  over  to  the  reproach  of  Sabel- 
lianism.  And  of  this  they  have  never  been 
able  to  acquit  themselves,  but  by  deserting 
their  explanations  of  the  Nicene  docirine,  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  Athanasian,  from  which 
likewise  they  have  been  driven  in  their  turn, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Apology  of  Ben  Horde' 
cai  above  mentioned.  The  result  then  is,  that 
if  you  take  away  the  Athanasian  creed,  you 
leave  an  opening  for  an  influx  of  Sabellians,  as 
it  seems,  the  Allans  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  no 
other  ground.  So  inexpedient  is  the  Dean's 
proposal  to  dismiss  this  orthodox  confession  of 
faith. 

The  Dean  concludes  this  manccurre,  by  say- 
ing, "For  undoubted  fad  it  is,  that  that  Arian, 
'■'  whose  conscience  can  digest  the  Nicene 
"  creed,  will  make  no  scruples  at  swallowing 
"  the  Athanasian." 

*  Hinc  Apcligijla  Origenis,  apud  Photium,  ingenue  fatetur 
eundem.  [Ori^nem^  Sakllii  haeiefi  iemet  .'pponeotem,  ita  in  con- 
trarium  abrepirm  (trifle,  ut  Ariarico  moibo  correptus  videretur. 
Whuby  L'ifq.  Mod.  Appendix,  p.  181.  See  that  whole  Appendix, 
from  which  the  account  above  is  chiefly  taken. 
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And  where  is  the  wonder  of  that?  For  it  is 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  Arian  who  can  do 
these  feats,  would  swallow  the  Trent  catechism, 
or  the  Shastah  of  the  Persians,  with  perfect 
safety  to  his  organs  of  deglutition,  whatever 
violence  he  might  do  to  his  digestive  faculty. 

But  I  believe  the  fact  is  not  so  undoubted  as 
the  Dean's  confidence  represents  it.  There  are 
Arians  who  think  the  roy  u  tov  t»t^;  y£vyr,9t>la 
vsf'tuii  xium^  of  the  Nicene  creed  sufficiently  con- 
sistent wfth  their  leading  tenet,  'i»  toIe,  'oVo  u'»o« 
to  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  said 
creed,*  but  who  would  on  no  account  be  pre- 
vailed upon  upon  to  acknowledge  the  proper 
eternity  of  the  Son  taught  in  the  Atkanasian, 
where  eternity  is  ascribed  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  in  common  with  the  Father. 

I  should  be  loth  to  think  that  the  Dean  says 
all  this  without  book,  and  without  having  ex- 
amined into  the  present  state  of  sabellianism, 
as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  our  most  ap- 
proved controversial  divines.  But  if  I  must 
allow  that  he  \msaclear  conception  of  thisheresy, 
he  must  excuse  me,  if,  considering  upon  what 
precarious  premises  he  hath  rested  his  conclu- 
sion, I  conjecture,  that  he  has  some  more  sub- 
stantial reasons,  not  so  perfectly  sound  andor- 
orthodo.v,  for  removing  the  Athanasian  creed, 
than  he  chuses  to  produce  in  public. 

*  It  is  true,  to  fay,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  nor, 
is  anathematifed  in  this  Nicene  oeed  as  given  by  Socratet.  But 
the  creed  havingdropped  the  rondemna  ion  of  this  prop  ortion  in  ut 
defcent  to  thcfe  times,  the  Arians  will  pr>  bab  v  ihmk  ihev  niav  fafely 
take  the  a  Ivaniage' of  the  omiHioi),  iiotwiihitajiding  the  D.<m  of 
Glpctflei's  priuate  annbetaa. 
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Be  that  to  himself,  and  let  us  proceed  to  ano- 
ther instance.  In  the  56th  page  of  his  pamph- 
let, he  mentions  some  doctrines  established  in 
our  thirty-nine  articles,  concerning  merit, 
justification,  and  some  other  points,  in  the 
discussing  of  which,  he  is  not  pleased  either 
with  the  papists  or  the  protestants.  "  The 
"  papists,"  he  says,  reasoned  dangerously, 
"  and  the  protestants  -weakly,  about  religious 
'?  merit,  and  though  the  protestants  truly  un- 
"  derstood  the  general  grounds  of  our  justifi* 
"  cat ion  before  God,  yet  they  expressed  them- 
"  selves  so  unhappily  and  incautiously,  as  to 
"  give  some  advantage  to  their  adversaries." 

Did  not  the  Dean  find  some  of  this  weak  rea* 
soiling,  this  unhappy  and  incautious  expression 
concerning  justification  in  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles ?  If  he  did  not,  why  would  he  rather  ap- 
peal for  a  corrective  of  this  weakness,  &c.  to 
the  second  homily  on  salvation,  than  to  the 
said  articles  ?  But  it  seems,  the  learned  Dean 
has  <c  digested  his  sentiments  on  these  subjects 
*'  into  a  set  treatise,  .the  materials  of  which 
"  he  has  had  by  him  many  years." 

Many  years  may  carry  us  back  to  a  time 
previous  to  his  subscribing  these  articles  for 
his  Deanry,  and  these  circumstances  being  laid 
together,  there  arises  an  high  probability,  that 
the  Dean  gave  his  assent  and  consent  ex 
animo,  to  all  and  every  of  these  articles,  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  even  after  he  had 
discovered  this  weakness  of  reasoning,  and  this 
unhappy  and  incautious  expresssion,  in  some 
of  them  ;  to  which  however,  I  am  very  un- 
willing to  believe,  the  scriptures  gave  just  oc- 
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casion,  even  with  all  the  errors  of  copyists, 
translators,  and  printers,  in  their  most  formid- 
able arrangement.* 

*  Dr.  Tucker  hath  lately  publifhed  fix  Sermons,  and  tells  us, 
that  "  one  of  his  motives  for  publifhing  the  firfl  five  of  them,  arole 
*'  from  the  very  nature  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  now  employed  : 
*'  for  as  that  is  to  confift  of  an  expofuion  of  the  doftrine  of  the  church 
"  of  England,  refpefting  the  decrees  of  God,  and  his  dealings  with 
"  mankind  as  moral  agent's,  itfeems  but  reajonable,  that  the  fcrip- 
<*  ture  doftrine  relating  to  the  fame  points,  fhould  firfl  be  fet  forth, 
"as  the  only  foundation  on  which  our  proteflant  church  was  origi- 
*'  nally  erefted  by  our  pious  reformers."  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend what  the  Dean  would  have  us  underfland  by  this  confufed  ac- 
count of  his  operations.  His  defign,  he  tells  us,  is  to  expound  the 
doftrine  of  the  church  of  England  refpefting  the  dectees  of  God, 
and  his  dealings  with  mankind  as  mf  ial  agents,  and  this  we  perceive 
is  the  fubjeft  of  a  work  in  winch  he  is  now  employed.  But  previous 
lb  this,  he  holds  it  rcafonable  to  fet  forth  the  fcripture  doElrint  (as 
fomething  different,  one  would  think,  from  the  doftrine  of  the  church 
of  England)  relative  to  thefe  poinis.  And  this  we  find  is  the  buft- 
pefs  of  thefe  five  fermons.  But  then  he  immediately  adds,  that 
"  fcripture  doctrine  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  our  pious  refor- 
*'  mers  erefted  our  proteflant  church;"  and  this,  we  fuppofe,  they 
exhibited  in  the  thirty-nine  articles  Now  if  is  evident  from  thefe 
fermons,  that  \yhat  the  Dean  calls  Jetting  forth  the  fcripture  doftrine 
of  thedecreesof  God,  &c.  is  neiiher  more  nor  lefs  than  Jetting  forth 
his  own  interpretation  of  certain  texts  of  fcripture,  which  he  under- 
Hands  to  relate  to  the  faid  decrees,  &c.  He  would  therefore  have 
done  well  to  tell  us,  ir.  what  refpeft  it  was  reafonable  to  fet  forth  his 
fcripture  doftrine,  when  we  had  the  fcripture  doftrine  of  our  pious 
reformers  fo  fundamentally  fet  forth  already  in  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles; unlefs  his  fcripture  doftrine  is  different  from  ihe  fcripture  doc- 
trine of  our  pious  reformers  •  and  in  that  cafe  it  fhould  feem,  that  the 
work  in  which  he  is  now  employed  will  confifl  rather  in  oppofing 
or  correcting  the  doftrine  of  the  church  of  England,  than  in  e'xpoun~ 
ding  it.  Accordingly  if  we  attend  to  the  Doftor's  fcripture  doftrine, 
\ve  fhall  be  tempted  to  think,  that  our  pious  reformers  have  perfor- 
med their  work  very  ill ;  and  that  it  was  reafonable  for  him  to  begin 
once  more  at  the  foundation,  and  to  ereft  a  quite  new  fabric  of  his 
own.  For  example.  In  his  firfl  fermon  on  Romans  ix.  21.  He 
fets  out  with  faying,  that  "the  text  and  the  context  are  wholly 
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But  what  then  ?  Shall  Dr.  Tucker  give  up 
his  Deanry,  and  go  among  the  dissenters  ? 

"  relative  to  (he  method's  of  divine  providence  in  bellowing  na- 
*'  tional  favours  or  in  executing  national  judgme  NTs." 
Our  pious  reformers  however  look  this  text  and  the  context  to  it,  to 
relate  wholly,  not  to  national,  but  to  perfonal  favours,  not  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  national  judgments,  but  to  the  execution  of  judgments 
upon  individuals,  as  is  abundantly  evident  by  (heir  charafterifing 
thofe  who  are  faid,  in  the  feventeenth  article,  to  be  pvedeflinated  to 
tvtrlafling  life,  by  the  everlajling  purpofe  of  God,  by  the  term  of 
Vejfds  made  to  honour,  by  which  I  apprehend,  no  man  xvould  un- 
derfland  that  they  meant, predejlinated  nations.  In  the  next  place 
he  confines  thefe  national  favours  to  temporal  bleffngs  bellowed  only 
in  this  life,  whereas  in  the  article,  everlajling  falvation  is  the  favour 
exprefsly  mentioned  to  be  conferred  on  the  Veffds  made  to  honour. 
He  then  lakes  the  cafe  of  individuals  into  confideration,  and  {hews, 
in  what  refpeft  the  fimilitnde  of  the  potter  and  the  clay  will  hold  with 
refpeft  to  them,  although  he  had  Hated  the  fimilitude  to  be  wholly 
rela  ive  to  national  favours  and  national  judgments.  Laflly,  Dr. 
Tucker  is  pofuive  that  the  parallel  ought  not  to  be  carried  farther 
[[than  mere  temporal  favours  and  judgments]  as  the  fimilitude  cannot 
juftify  the  notion  that  Almighiy  God  formed  any  of  his  creatures 
with  an  intent  that  they  (hould  be  finally  miferable.  Our  pious  re- 
formers however  made  no  fcruple  to  carry  the  parallel  to  this  con- 
clufion:  for  having  determined  the  Vejfels  made  to  honour  to  be 
thofe  whom  God  hath  chofen  in  Chrijl  out  of  mankind,  to  be  deli- 
vered from  curfe  and  damnation,  and  that  by  his  everlajling  purm 
pofe,  they  did  not  leave  the  alternative  a  fecret,  or  a  matter  of  coi- 
jeflure.  For  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  their  doflrine  is,  that 
they  who  are  not  thus  eletted  and  out  of  whom  the  others  are  elecled, 
are  left  or  configned  to  curie  and  damnation,  ar,d  that  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  was  laid,  and  by  virtue  of  the  everlalling  purpofe 
of  God.  And  that  the  reformers  were  well  aware  ot  this  conlequence, 
is  clear  from  theeffefts  they  alenbe  to  the  contemplating  this  predcf- 
tinating  doctrine  on  the  fide  of  reprobation,  namely,  delperation. 
It  was  therefore  a  circumllance  ot  great  civility  and  tendernefs  to 
Dr.  Tucker  in  the  Monthly  Reviewers  [from  whole  account  of  the 
Doctor's  lermons  1  mile  thefe  remaiksj  to  decline  the  talk  of  deci- 
ding how  far  the  Doftor's  expofition  of  the  do£trines  conhdered  in 
tflefe lermons,  corieiponds  wuh  the  real  d(.fign  and  original  meaning 
of  (hearticles  of  our  church.  If  Dr.  Tucker  does  not.  come  within 
the  thunder  of  the  fifih  canon,  as  an  impugner  ot  the  leventeenth  ar- 
ticle, it  would  be  hard  to  fay  who  does. 
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Shall  he  resign  his  honourable  distinctions,  and 
renounce  the  centre  of  union,  which  he  so  well 
approves  in  the  main  ?  Does  he  like  every 
thing  among  the  dissenters  so  well,  as  to  think 
their  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  such  a  sacrifice  ?  Let  him 
then  be  ingenuous,  and  fairly  confess,  that 
there  may  be  some  anti-petitioners  not  so  per- 
fectly easy  under  the  bond  of  subscription,  as 
they  may  pretend  ;  and  who  would  not  like 
their  honourable  and  lucrative  distinctions  the 
worse,  though  the  athanasian  creed,  and  the 
articles  concerning  merit  and  justification, 
were  wholly  laid  aside.  And  let  him  not  sup- 
press another  undoubted  fact,  to  wit,  that  there 
is  another  sort  of  anti-petitioners,  who  if  the 
athanasian  creed  was  dismissed,  and  the  arti- 
cles new  modelled  to  the  Dean  of  Glocester's 
taste,  would  think  the  church  of  England  as 
completely  undone,  as  if  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition were  granted  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not  in  supposing, 
the  Dean's  Treatise  will  not  exactly  tally  with 
the  articles  concerning  ?nerit a.nd  justification^ 
time  will  shew.*    His  disapprobation  of  the 

*  It  appears  in  the  foregoing  note,  how  far  the  Dean  deviate! 
from  the  plain  fenfe  of  oar  reformers  as  exhibited  in  the  feventeenth 
article.  How  he  could,  afier  this  perfuade  himfelf  (as  he  declares 
in  his  fecond  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippis,  he  has  done)  that  "  he  fub- 
,e  fcribes  to  the  tenor  of  the  Homilies,  Articles,  and  Liturgy  of 
*'  church  of  England,  in  the  very  identical  fenfe  in  which  Cran- 
«'  mer  and  Ridley  had  they  been  now  alive,  would  have  wimed 
"  that  he  fhould  have  fubferibed  to  them,"  his  foregoing  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  contents  of  theie  homilies,  &c.  will  hardly  help  us  to 
conceive.  If  indeed  we  attend  to  the  conilruclion  of  the  fentence, 
there  arifes  a  probability,  that  in  Dr.  Tucker's  account,  it  may  be 
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protestant  way  of  explanation  on  these  heads, 
favours  the  supposition  not  a  little.    But  let 

one  thing  thing  to  fubfcribe  to  the  identical  fenfe  of  the  tenor  of  a 
proportion,  and  another  to  fubfcribe  to  the  identical  fenfe  of  the 
proportion  itfelf.    We  limbs  of  the  law,  make  a  difference  between 
the  tenor,  and  the  purport  of  a  writing,  as  is  now  pretty  well  un- 
derftood  from  a  memorable  incident  of  no  long  (landing,  when  it  was 
determined,  that  the  tenor  fignified  the  ordo  or feries  verborem,  and 
the  purport,the  general  fenfe  or  fcope  of  the  writing, whether  fet  forth 
in  hoc  verba,  or  not  5  and  for  which  we  have  from  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  the  elegant  latin  word  proportatio.    Whether  Cranmer  and 
Ridley  were  acquainted  with  this  learned  diftinftion  of  the  law,  may 
be  queftioned,  or  whether  they  would  have  been  latisfied  with  a 
fubfeription  10  the  identical  fenfe  of  the  tenor  of  their  articles  ?  What 
fort  of  a  fubfeription  they  wifhed  for,  fhall  be  inquired  into  in  its 
place.    In  the  mean  time  let  us  proceed  with  the  Epiftolizer.    M  If 
"  the  exiles  driven  out  by  the  perfecutions  of  Queen  Mary,  on  their 
*'  return  home"  from  thofe  calviniflical  places,  Frankfort  and  Ge- 
"  neva,  chofe  to  underftand  Cranmer's  and  Ridley's  words  in  a  fenfe 
"  different  from  what  Cranmer  and  Ridley  ever  intended,  that  is 
"  no  charge  againft  me,  I  am  not  anfwerable  for  their  miftakes  or 
ct  perverfions."    The  hypothefis,  you  fee,  is,  that  thefe  exiles  ei- 
ther miiiook  the  words  of  the  articles,  &c.  or  perverted  them  to  a 
fenfe  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  never  intended.    Let  us  relate 
the  plain  matter  of  fa£t,  and  then  wc  may  poflibly  find  our,  for 
what  the  Dean  is  really  anfwerable.    Dr.  Jewel,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Salifbury,  and  Alexander  Nowel,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
were  two  of  thefe  exiles.    The  latter  was  prolocutor  of  the  convo- 
cation 1562-3,  when  King  Edward's  articles  were  corrected  and 
reformed,  and  there  is  fufficient  evidence  in  Strype  and  others,  that 
both  he  and  Jewel  had  no  inconfiderable  hand  in  the  faid  correction 
and  reformation.    In  the  year  1 57 1,  thefe  articles  were  again  cor- 
rected and  reformed,  and  it  was  refolved  in  convocation,  that 
M  when  the  book  of  articles  touching  doctrine,   mould  be  fully 
".  agreed  on,  then  the  fame  fliould  be  put  in  print,  by  the  order 
11  and  direction  of  the  bifliop  of  Salifbury."    [JeWel]    From  that 
time,  the  words,  or  if  you  pleefe,  the  tenor  of  the  articles,  were  no 
longer  the  words  or  the  tenor  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  but  rather 
rhe  words  or  the  tenor  of  Jewel,  Nowel,  and  their  alliftants  in  cor- 
recting and  reforming  them  ;  and  whatever  fenfe  or  purport  thefe 
(who  are  known  to  be  calvinifts)  chofe  to  put  upon  them,  was  the 
fenfe  and  purport  ratified  by  the  Queen,  and  confirmed  by  aft  of 
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the  supposition  be  ever  so  punctually  verified 
by  the  event,  the  Dean  will  find  a  very  sub- 
Parliament  ;  confequentlv,  as  Cure  as  ever  the  dean  of  Glocefter 
fubfcribed  the  prefent  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  bona  fidc^ 
fo  furely  did  he  bind  himfelf  to  the  identical  fenfe  of  thefe  exiles  and 
others  who  theologifed  as  thev  did.  And  yet  fo  callous  is  he  to  thefe 
plain  truths,  that  he  fends  Dr.  Kippis  to  the  Thefes  of  the  Britifti 
divines  at  Dort,  to  Prynne,  Hickman,  Carleton,  Edwards,  &c. 
for  a  lift  of  thofe  artifices,  chicanries,  idle  diftinftions,  mental  refer- 
vations  and  fubterfuges,  which  the  calvinifts  in  general  are  forced  to 
ufe  in  order  to  glofs  over  their  fubfcriptions  to  the  original  doctrines 
of  our  church.  But  the  calvinifts  have  been  before  hand  wiih  the 
Dean  in  this  kind  of  coniroverfial  craft,  and  have  long  ago,  from 
Playfere,  Heylin,  Pierce,  and  others,  brought  glaring  inllances  of 
the  chicanrie,  idle  diftinclions,  falie  glofles,  and  grofs  prevarication 
of  the  fubfcribmg  arminians.  Nor  is  i;  fo  eafy  as  Dr.  Tucker  may 
imagine,  to  turn  ihe  tables  upon  the  calvinifts.  If  in  an  evil  hour 
for  (he  Dean  of  Glocefter,  a  fenfible  reader  of  his  feeond  letter  to 
Dr.  Kippis  (bould  proceed  to  examine  the  writings  of  thefe  calvinifts, 
or  even  the  writings  of  Hickman  only,  I  am  much  miftaken  if  he 
would  not  find  reafon  to  doubt  whether  the  Dean  underftands  the 
true  ftateof  the  controvenv  between  the  calvinifts  and  arminians  ;  or 
what  were  the  original  doctrines  of  the  [proteftantj  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  confequenily,  what  was  the  ienfe  Cranmer  and  Ridley  put 
upon  thofe  words,  which,  he  fays,  the  returning  exiles  miftook  or 
pervened  ;  notwithftanding  his  felf-confidence  in  the  fecond  of  thefe 
two  prating  epiftle*.  It  is  clear  from  authentic  writings  which 
Cranmer  hath  left  behind  him,  that  his  firft  opinions  concerning 
the  predeftinarian  fyftem,  were  adopted  from  Luther  and  thofe 
German  divines  who,  in  agreement  with  him,  efpoufed  the  doftrine 
of  abioiu'.e  and  irrefpective  decrees  in  the  mod  rigid  fenfe.  His 
intimacy  afterwards  wiih  Peter  Martyr,  (the  oracle  likewife  of 
Jewel  and  Nowel)  affords  not  even  the  fhadow  of  a  preemp- 
tion that  he  qualified  his  fentiments  on  thefe  fubjefts,  unlels  perhaps 
by  fome  equivocal  expre (lions  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  lome  mode- 
rale  papifts  to  (he  reformation.  That  Martyr  was  a  determined  cal- 
vinill,  appears  fiom  his  Letters  to  Ca'.vin,  and  his  defence  of  Zan- 
chius's  Thefts  ;  which,  it  is  remarkable,  he  fays,  were  agreeable  to 
the  doftrine  of  Luiher  and  Bucer.  And  for  Zanchius's  orthodox 
calvinilm,  we  have  an  unexceptionable  voucher  in  our  modern  faia- 
lift,  Auguflus  Top'.ady.  The  indecent  ai:d  falfe  reflections  upon  the 
Marian  exiles  (which,  as  well  as  the  moll  of  his  matenais  n  this 
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stantial  voucher  for  his  orthodoxy,  in  the  fol- 
lowing apology,  which  however  1  did  not  much 
expect  from  the  quarter  whence  it  came. 

"  The  Peace  of  Society  ought  with  us  to  he 
'/  the  first  object,  and  it  is  certainly  better  in 
"  a  political  sense,  that  a  few  prevaricators 
"  that  make  a  trade  of  religion,  should  enter 
"  the  church,  than  that  order  and  good  govern,' 
"  ment,  should  be  subverted,  a  catastrophe  in 
"  which  the  success  of  this  petition  would  cer- 
"  tainly  terminate."* 

But  why  even  a  few  prevaricators  ?  The 
object  of  the  petition  was,  to  prevent  any-  pre- 
varication; and  till  the  catastrophe  above  men- 
tinned  is  rendered  probable  by  some  evident 
indication,  it  may  be  asked,  in  what  respect  it 

fecond  letter  to  Dr.  Kippis,  the  Dean  hath  borrowed  from  the  no- 
torious Peter  Heylin)  are  vety  properly  reproved,  and  effectually 
confuted  by  the  very  learned   Hickman,  in  his  Aniinadverfions  on 
Hevlm's  Quniquarticular  Ilijiory,  p.  204.  Ed.  2.    The  Dean 
may  flounce  and  llrufigle  as  much  as  he_pleafes  to  pin  his  faith  upon 
C  anmer  and   Ridley,  he  wili  be  no  nearer  his  exculpation.     If  he 
could  prove  thai  theie  bifhops  differed  in  opinion  as  to  predefti  nation 
from  'he  Marian  exiles,  (which  he  never  will  be  able  10  do)  it  would 
be  of  no  fcrvice  to  him,     It  will  be  only  his  par  icular  fubterfuge. 
An  honefl  fubfcriber  cannot  adopt  it.     Bifhop  Jewel  in  a  letter  to 
Peter  M.irtyr,  bearing  date  Feb.  7,  1562,  hath  (hut  the  door  upon 
all  fenfes  but  the  calvimllical.     In  dogmatis,  (ays  this  worhy  pre- 
late, prorfus  o m.n' 1  a  advivum  refecavimus,  et  ne  latum  unguem 
abfumus  a  dotlrina  vejtra.    The  qucflion  is  not  whether  the  cjlvi- 
nills  or  the  arininians,  are  in  the  right,  but  whether  we  a>e  to  take 
the  doclrines  of  the  church  of  England  upon  the  credit  of  MefTieurs 
Heylin  and  Tucker,  or  fro  n  the  authentic  accounts  of  Biilmp  Jewel 
and  other,  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  framing  and  eltabUfli- 
ing  them. 

*  See  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  February  25,  1772. 
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would  be  better  that  these  few  prevaricators 
and  traders  in  religion  should  enter  the  church  ? 
It  is  possible  that,  few  as  they  niigbt.be,  they 
may  have  large  congregations  under  their  pas- 
toral care,  perhaps  whole  dioceses  ;  and  sure- 
ly something  should  be  ventured  in  a  christian 
country,  that  the  religious  instruction  and  edi- 
fication of  christian  men  may  not  be  trusted  to 
those,  who,  from  their  wicked  principles,  can 
neither  be  sincere  teachers,  nor  worthy  exam- 
ples. 

It  is  said,  a  little  before,  that  "  the  whole 
"  body  of  the  clergy  oppose  the  petitioners, 
"  and  treat  their  project,  not  only  as  mad  and 
et  frantic,  but  asin^eligiou'stLnda-ntichristian." 

We  can  hardly  doubt  but  the  speaker  was 
informed,  that  this  was  the  sense  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  ;  he  might  however  have 
justly  questioned  the  truth  of  the  deposition, 
from  the  very  absurdity  of  the  imputation. 
Mad  and  frantic  persons  are  not  properly  call- 
ed irreligious  and  antichristian.  Both  common 
sense,  and  the  law  of  the  land,  forbid  to  ascribe 
any  immoralities  to  the  insane  and  the  lunatic. 
I  would  therefore  humbly  propose  to  alter  the 
passage  by  a  slight,  but  very  material  correc- 
tion ;  and,  for  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
would  propose  to  substitute  Dr.  Tucker's  cle- 
rical society,  who,  according  to  his  postulatum 
and  inference,   trade  in  religion  ex  professo. 
And  even  these  must  make  their  option,  and 
declare,  by  which  of  these  inconsistent  accu- 
sations they  will  abide.    They  have  had  but 
indirferent  luck  in  charging  the  petitioners 
with  irreligion  and  antichristianism.  Madness 
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and  frenzy  is  the  safer  calumny  to  stick  by. 
Mad  and  frantic  they  may  be  esteemed  in  en- 
deavouring to  exclude  prevaricators  out  of  the 
church,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy.  This  however,  it  seems,  is  their  pro- 
ject, and  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  deem- 
ed either  mad  and  frantic,  or  irreligious  and 
antichristian,  if  the  prevaricators  who  make 
a  trade  of  religion,  were  really  few.  In  that 
case,  some  remedy  might  be  found,  without 
subverting  order  and  good  government.  But 
— much  comfort  may  the  Dean  of  Glocester 
and  his  clerical  society  have  in  their  advocate. 

Before  Dr.  Tucker  obliges  the  public  with 
his  treatise  on  merit  and  justifi cation,  I  would 
beg  leave  to  give  him  a  little  sober  advice. 

Arnold  Polenburgh,  in  the  year  1665, 
published  the  second  volume  of  Episcopius's 
works,  in  the  preface  of  which,  he  tells  the 
christian  reader,  that  "  had  not  the  Dutch 
"  war  broke  out,  he  should  certainly  have  de- 
*'  cheated  that  book  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
"  church  of  England  ;"  for  this  reason  among 
others,  that,  "  by  the  providence  of  God>  al- 
"  most  all  the  prelates  of  that  church  held  the 
"  same  opinions,  concerning  predestination, 
"  that  Episcopius  and  the  remonstrants  pro- 
w  fessed." — Upon  which  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  writer,  who  was  diven  out  of  the 
church  of  England,  by  the  Bartholomew  A6t, 
makes  the  following  remark  :  **  Whether  Po- 
*}  lenburgh  be  out  in  his  account,  is  not  for 
me  to  inquire,  who  have  work  enough  to  do 
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"  at  home;  but  it  seems,  even  in  this  gentleman's 
"  account,  all  our  bishops  are  not  become 
"  episcopian  ;  and  therefore  preserve  unity 
"  among  themselvesby  having  their  knowledge 
"  in  these  matters  unto  themselves.  Now  if  it 
"  be  found  necessary  to  tolerate  difference 
"  of  judgments  among  the  bishops  themselves 
"  in  doctrines  of  so  high  concernment,  it  may 
"  be  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
"  in  authority,  whether  they  also  may  not  be 
"  suffered  to  enjoy  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
"  who  differ  from  their  brethren  only  in  some 
"  few  points  of  discipline." 

Our  worthy  prelates  (one  excepted)  have 
been,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  w  ary  as  their  prede- 
decessors,  in  declaring  themselves  on  these 
points  of  high  concern.  That  one  is  the  Deans 
immediate  superior;  and  much  circumspection 
will  be  requisite  (so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the 
Dean's  materials  by  the  sample,  compared  with 
the  prelate's  performance)  that  he  brings  not 
forth  what  my  Lords  the  Bishops  chuse  to  have 
to  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  discoversnot 
how  far  they  may  differ  from  their  brother  on 
the  bench,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  grace;*' 
the  Dean,  I  dare  say,  will  desire  to  have  it 
understood,  that  he  delivers  the  sense  of  their 
Lordships  on  these  matters,  and  his  readers 
will  certainly  understand  so  too,  should  he, 
unavailed  of  Polenburgh's  prudence,  dedicate 
his  labours  to  them. 

*  A  ftirewd  and  mafterly  writer  hath  lately  (hewn,  upon  very 
flrong  proof,  that  the  right  reverend  author  of  the  book  entitled, 
Tht  Doclrint  of  Grace,  hetb,  on  the  fubject  of  atonement,  ad- 
vanced a  fyftematical  paragraph,  diametrically  cppofitt  foth  to  tht 
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Without  borrowing  the  least  spark  of  pro- 
phetic illumination  from  the  Foundery  or  the 

fcripture,  common  fenfe,  and  orthodoxy.  [See  a  tract,  intided, 
Confufion  worfe  confounded,  &c.  punted  for  Hingefton,  1772, 
p.  35.]  It  is  not  ealy  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  chrillianjw/i^ca- 
tion,  without  confidering  along  with  it  that  of  chnflian  atonement. 
The  Dean  therefore  would  do  well  previoufly  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  on  which  he  is  about  to  engage,  that  he  may  not  unwitting- 
ly turn  his  arms  againfl  the  Colonel  of  his  own  regiment,  and  there- 
upon bring  about  a  cataftrophe  much  more  deplorable  than  the  ideal 
fubverfion  of  order  and  good  government  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  real 
fubveriion  of  all  confiftency  of  interpretation  on  the  do£tnne  of  the 
articles  relating  to  thofe  fubjects.  The  bifhop  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tradicted a  palTage  in  the  communion  fervice.  ib.  If  the  Dean 
fhould  do  as  much  for  one  or  more  of  the  articles,  what  a  triumph 
would  this  be  for  the  petitioners  ?  I  have  a  right  to  expect  the  Dean 
of  Glocefter's  thanks  for  this  feafonable  intimation.  Upon  looking 
into  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Doclrine  of  Grace,  &c.  fince  this  note 
was  written, it  appears,  that  the  propofitton  objected  to,and  confuted 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  Confufion  worfe  confounded,  do  not  Hand 
together,  as  in  the  citation  referred  to  above,  They  are  indeed  all 
in  the  fecond  edition  of  1763,  totidem  verbis,  but  feparated 
by  much  intervening  matter,  which  however  hath  not  at  all 
affected  the  propriety  of  the  criticifms  in  this  masterly  pamphlet. 
How  the  paRage  is  exhibited  in  the  firft  edition,  I  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  know.  But  there  is  an  expreflion,  p.  2.  of  the  fecond  edi- 
tion which  1  may  be  permitted  to  note,  not  as  a  divine,  but  as  a  re- 
tailer of  law.  The  language  is  this.  "  If  man  was  to  be  reinfta- 
,f  ted  in  a  free-gift,  which  he  hadjuflly  forfeited" — In  our 
law  books,  a  free-gift,  is  a  gift  without  conditions,  and  they  fay, 
that  where  no  conditions  are  broken,  nothing  can  be ju/tly  forfeit- 
ed. But  what  if  man  was  to  be  reinflated  in  this  free-gift  ?  Why 
then,  "  The  refloration  might  be  made  on  what  conditions  it  bell 
•*  pleafed  the  giver."  It  might  fo,  if  the  man  was  too  poor  to  go 
to  law  with  the  giver,  who  having  freely  given  the  gift,  and  without 
conditions,  had  effectually  parted  with  his  property  in  it,  and  could 
not  refunae  it  without  injultice,  and  therefore  ought  to  reflore  it 
without  any  conditions.  And  to  this  agrees  the  cale  in  the  record. 
l.ife  was  the  gift,  but  a  gift  given  upon  a  condition,  which  condi- 
tion being  broken,  the  gift  was  forfeited,  and  juflly.  But  though 
common  law,  common  fenfe,  and  matter  of  fact  confpire  to  condernn 
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Locke  Hospital,  I  venture  to  forhode,  that  fire 
and  water. are  not  more  opposite  in  their  seve- 
ral operations,  than  the  bishop's  present,  and 
the  Dean's J'uture  system  of  merit,  j  usliJication% 
atonement,  Sec.  And  we  are  prepared  already 
to  expect;,  that  iron  and  clay  will  incorporate 
with  equal  facility,  as  the  doctrines  of  Messrs. 
Shirley,  Pietas,  Toplady,  Madan,  Sec.  may  bo 
brought  into  agreement  with  either  of  them. 

Yet  they  are  all  orthodox,  and  with  the  lit- 
most  confidence,  filiate  their  inconsistencies 
on  the  poor  church  of  England,  which  must, 
it  seems,  answer  for  them  all;  and  in  this  pre- 
sumption, they  throw  her  articles  at  each  others 
head,  with  a  clamour  that  drowns  her  still, 
mournful  voice,  representing,  that  her  religion 
is  founded  in  the  bible  only,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  their  fantastical  notions,  let  them 
derive  them  from  what  other  source  they  will.* 

this  reafoning,  it  may,  for  ought  I  pretend  to  know,  he found  divi- 
nity. But  there  is  another  doctrine  in  this  firlt  chapter,  which  f 
think  a  little  concerns  Dr.  Tucker.  We  are  told  in  it,  that  it  is  one 
part  of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  re&ify  the  mil,  Now 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  tell  us,  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  maketh  men  to 
will,  that  have  no  will  to  do  good  things,  which  they  explain  by 
his  taking  away  the  ftony  heart  and  giving  an  heart  of  flefh.  Now 
if  Dr.  Tucker  fubfcribes  the  tenth  of  our  prefent  articles,  in  the  fenfe 
in  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley  would  have  wiflied  he  fhould  fub- 
fcribe  it,  he  mud  adopt  this  very  fenfe  of  the  preventing  grace  which 
caufeth  us  to  have  a  good  will.  But  this  is  as  different  a  thing  froin 
rtElifying  the  will,  as  the  repairing  an  old  houfe  is  different  from  ta- 
king away  an  okl  houfe,  and  building  a  new  one  in  its  place. 

*  "  I  hear  that  fome  who  (having  a  mind  to  talk  of  what  they 
"  do  not  underftand)  apply  themfelves  to  rail  againft  The  Reafon- 
"  ablenefi  of  Chriftianity,"  (  Mr.  Locke's  book  lb  called)  <;  in  that 
"  phrafe  with  which  the  worft  of  men  made  fuch  a  noife  under  ths 
W  late  reign**  affirming  upon  their  own  word,  that  it  is  contrary  10 
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In  the  midst  of  all  this  uproar,  the  Dean  of 
Glocesteron  the  one  hand,  and  the  method ists 
on  the  other,  tell  her,  that  if  she  parts  with 
thesesame  articles,  whichfurnish  an  eternal  fund 
for  this  sort  of  brawling,  she  is  utterly  undone. 
And  in  full  contemplation  of  this  undoubted 
fact,  to  what  does  all  this  tragic  grimace,  of 
destruction,  utter  subversion  of  order  and  good 
government,  &c.  made  special  to  the  views  of 
the  petitioners,  amount?  Even  to  the  contents  of 

■  a  talc 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

For  what  would  the  true  protcstant  church 
6f  England  lose  by  giving  up  these  bones  of 
contention,  but  a  few  rotten  buttresses,  in  too 
mouldring  a  state  to  be  of  any  essential  use, 
and  which,  by  the  repeated  operations  of  prop- 
ping and  whitening,  serve  only  to  conceal  her 
real  beauty,  and  to  impair  her  strength, 

The  Dean  however  at  length  allows,  that, 
"  the  great  principles  both  of  natural  and  re- 
"  vealed  religion,  might  have  been  expressed 
* '  in  a  more  methodical  manner,  and  with  greater 

the  church  of  England.  If  thefe  people  are  capable  of  thinking, 
*{  would  they  exercilethat  faculty  to  any  good  purpofe,  they  might 
*'  eafily  perceive,  that  when  Jefus  Chrift  and  his  apoflles  have  de- 
"  lermined  a  point,  it  is  the  mofl  fcandalous  and  wicked  afperfion 
**  that  can  be  devifed  to  introduce  the  church  of  England  in  oppo- 
"  fition  to  them.  Had  thefe  people  that  refpccl  for,  and  would 
f*  pay  to  the  church  of  England  that  deference  which  is  due  toher, 
"  they  would  not  proftitute  her  venerable  name  at  every  turn." 
Bold's  Preface  to  Obfervations  on  the  Oxford  Animadverjions  09 
Locke's  Rcaf.  of  Chnjtianity, 
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" precision,  than  they  are  expressed  in  the 
"  thirty-nine  articles."  He  allows  too,  (l  that 
"  some  useful  abbreviations  might  be  made  in 
"our  liturgy,  and  some  expressions  altered 
"  and  amended. " 

It  is  certainly  a  good  work  to  mend  things 
that  are  out  of  repair ;  but  it  is  a  better  work  to 
replace  them  with  things  that  will  never  want 
repairing;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  view 
and  the  desire  of  the  petitioners. 

As  this,  however,  is  a  concession  which  every 
one  will  not  make,*  it  may  seem  at  least  to  in- 
title  the  Dean  of  Glocester  to  a  little  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  his  candor,  and  he  cannot 
complain  that  it  has  been  denied  him.f 

But  the  Dean  should  have  considered,  that 
his  present  disputation  is  with  men  who  scru- 
ple to  subscribe,  not  particularly  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  but  to  any  articles  of  faith,  of 
merely  human  composition,  and  whose  agree- 
ment with  scripture  is  doubtful  and  precarious. 
To  such  men,  this  concession,  I  imagine,  will 
give  little  satisfaction,  at  least  till  the  Dean  has 
proved,  what  he  here  seems  to  take  for  granted, 
viz.  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  express,  even 
in  their  present  state,  the  great  principles  both 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  for  all  that 
he  would  propose  by  his  alterations,  is  to  give 
them  a  little  method  and  precision  in  the  arti- 
cle of  expression,  leaving  the  principles  just  as 

*  It  has  been  reported,  that  thebifhops,  or  fome,  or  one  of  them, 
when  confuited  concerning  the  expediency  of  admitting  this  petition 
intp  parliament,  anfwered,  there  is  no  occajion  for  any  alterations. 

+  Monthly  Review  for  February  t  1772,  p.  158. 
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he  finds  them.  And  this  probably  would  be  as 
far  as  he  would  venture.  For,  should  he  be 
one  of  those  candid  and  impartial  men  who  are 
Willing  to  lend  an  helping  hand  to  the  good 
work,  and  should  he,  by  varying  the  method 
or  the  expression,  happen  to  vary  the  complex- 
ion of  the  principle,  an  unlucky  retrospect  to 
his  former  subscription  might  be  suggested, 
and  bring  on  suspicions,  that  his  private  con- 
victions did  not  altogether  tally  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  public  Apology,  when  it  made  its 
first  appearance. 

Now,  all  the  world  sees,  it  is  in  view  of  the 
hazard  of  adulterating  or  disguising  the  great 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in 
tampering  thus  with  them  by  art  and  man's  dc- 
vice,  that  the  petitioners  propose  to  substitute 
the  genuine  scriptures  in  the  room  of  all  other 
tests  of  the  article-kind.  Can  the  Dean  of 
Glocester  alone  be  ignorant  of  this?  If  he-is 
not,  can  he  be  serious,  can  he  be  sincere,  in 
calling  upon  the  petitioners  for  a  plan  of  their 
own,  after  thej'  have  so  often  held  out  to  him 
thepurezvord  of  god,  as  the  only  plan  to  which 
it  is  either  safe  or  equitable  for  them  to  be 
bound,  under  a  protestant  establishment.? 

And,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  would  the 
Dean  do  with  this  plan  of  the  petitioners,  if  he 
had  it?  He  tells  you.  lie  would  scrutinize 
it;  just,  I  suppose,  as  the  Savoy-bishops  scru- 
tinized Richard  Baxter's  Liturgy,  by  taking 
occasion  from  it,  to  ridicule  and  abuse  both 
the  plan  and  the  author  of  it.  The  petitioners 
may  indeed  fall  into  this  snare  if  they  will  ;  but, 
in  vain,  says  Solomon,  is  the  net  spread  in  the 
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sight  of  any  bird;  and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  at 
the  feathers,  area  little  better  acquainted  with 
the  man  and  his  communication,  than  to  be 
whistled  into  it  by  such  an  interested  piper. 

But  does  the  Dean  expect,  that  his  own  plan 
would  not  be  scrutinized  ?  If  the  petitioners 
should  let  it  pass  current,  is  he  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentlemen  of  the  taberna- 
cle, as  to  hope  that  they  would  subscribe  to  his 
more  methodical  and  precise  articles?  And 
should  they  revolt,  what  amends  would  he 
make  to  his  brethren,  Randolph,  Balguy,  Ha- 
lifax, Powel,  Harvest,  &c.  who  know  they  can 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  aid  of  these  tho- 
rough-paced champions,  than  the  articles  are 
continued  in  their  present  circumstances,  with- 
out the  abatement  of  a  single  tittle  ?  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  the  Dean  should  have  resigned 
the  only  posiulatum  that  could  secure  him  from 
this  scrutinization,  viz.  that  all  creeds,  articles, 
and  confession*-,  which  have  the  sanction  of  his 
clerical  society,  "are  infallible  ni  their  descent. " 

I  desire  it  maybe  understood,  that  these  ob- 
servations relate  only  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, and  the  doctrinal  points  in  the  liturgy, 
to  which  the  petitioners  are  by  law  bound  to 
subscribe.  Subscription  to  these  is  the  grie- 
vance of  which  they  complain,  and  for  which 
they  .  desire  to  substitute  subscription  to  the 
scriptures  only.  As  to  the  alterations  and 
amendments  of  our  public  offices  in  other  mat- 
ters, I  cannot  find  they  are  inclined  to  inter- 
meddle. These  are  called  for  by  other  persons. 
No  doubt  but  the  petitioners  are  as  sensible  of 
these  improprieties  in  the  liturgy,  &c.  as  other 
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people,  and  wish  to  see  the  church  of  England 
free  from  spots  and  blemishes,  as  ardently  at 
least  as  Dr.  Tucker  himself.  But  in  such  things 
I  think  they  have  declared,  they  are  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  their  superiors. 
They  must  acknowledge,  that  there  are  cler- 
gymen of  great  learning,  accurate  judgment, 
liberality  and  candour  of  mind,  who  have  not 
joined  them  in  their  petition,  and  who  are 
every  way  equal  to  the  task  of  reforming  our 
public  service,  even  though  they  should  except 
the  Dean  of  Glocester,  and  those  who  oppose 
them  on  his  principles,  out  of  the  number. 

But  now  for  the  Dean's  draicback  upon  his 
concessions.  "  But  nevertheless,"'  says  this 
acute  apologist,  "be  it  duly  and  solemnly  ob- 
served, that  improving  and  destkoyjng 
"  are  very  different  things;  and  that  the  man, 
f<  or  set  of  men,  who  would  gladly  engage  in; 
"  the  owe,  would  not  wish  to  appear  to  give 
"  countenance  to  the  other.  Therefore  such 
*'  men  will  chearfully  subm.it  to  the  present  in- 
'*  conveniences,  were  they  greater  tlia?i  they 
"  are,  rather  than  be  the  coadjutors  and  fel- 
"  low-labourers  in  such  a  destructive  design  as 
*'  yours  seems  to  be."* 

*  The  Dean's  abilities  as  well  as  his  inclination  for  the  bufinefs 
of  reforming,  may  appear,  perhaps,  from  what  has  been  obferved  be- 
fore. He  gives  us  another  fpecimen  in  a  note  fubjoined  to  his  fer- 
tnon  on  the  penitent  thief.  I  mall  give  it  as  I  find  it  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  January,  1773,  P*  "  '^ne  *°rm  °^  absolution  in 

*'  our  office  for  the  vifitation  of  the  fick,  is  juflly  liable  to  cenfure. 

—For  it  pretends  to  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  as  can- 
»'  not  belong  to  any  mortal  man,  without  an  exprefs  revelation.  Tha 
*•  prielt  is  there  direfted  to  fay  to  the  fitk  perfon,  {knowing  him  to 
*'  be  a  true  penitent  and  a  Jinure  believer, J    By  his  (our  Lord 
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If  I  remember  right,  this  Reverend  Dean, 
once  in  his  life,  pleaded  for  the  naturalization 

*'  Jefus  Chrift's)  authority  committed  to  me,  I  abfolve  thee  from 
*'  all  thy  fins.  Dr.  Comber  endeavours  to  jiiRify  this  paffage, 
"  and  fucceeds  according  to  the  manner  of  thofe  who  attempt  impof- 
*' fibilities.  Mr.  Wh  eat  ley  offers  fome  apologies.  The  late 
*'  Dr.  St  e  b  b  I  N'  g  in  his  excellent  traft  againft  popery,  fairly  gives 
«'  it  up  as  indefenfible.  I  do  the  fame,  and  efteem  it  to  be  among 
*'  the  number  of  thofe  real  blemifhes,  fpots,  and  imperfections  in  our 
H  church,  which  ought  to  be  removed,  when  a  proper  opportu- 

nitv  fhall  prefent."  Let  me  for  once  plead  the  caufe  of  the 
church,  and  of  her  champion  Dr.  Comber,  again!!  this  ignorant  and 
injurious  accufer.  In  ihe  firft  place  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  Ru« 
brics  preceding  this  abfolution,  concerning  the  prieft's  knowing  the 
true  repentance  and  the  fincere  belief  of  the  fick  perfon  ;  and  if  there 
were,  Dr.  Comber's  manner  of  juftifying  this  form  of  abfolution, 
fhews,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  afcribing  this  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  to  the  prieft.  *;  Jesus,"  fays  this  eminent  Ikurgift, 
"  gave  this  power  to  his  Apoflles,  and  they  to  their  fucceffors,  who 
<*  communicated  it  to  us  by  prayers  and  impofition  of  hands  at  our 

ordination,  faying,  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghojl,  whofe  fins  ye  remitt 
*l  they  art  remitted,  &c."  Whence  he  concludes,  (and  while  he  is 
in  poffeflion  of  his  premifes,  who  can  gainfay  him?)  that  the  prieft 
has  really  and  effectually  the  power  and  authority  he  pretends  to  in 
this  form  of  abfolution.  If  the  prieft  at  his  ordination  really  and 
bona  fide  receives  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  a  power  of  remitting  fins,  he 
muft  along  with  them,  receive  all  the  qualifications  neceffary  for  the 
full  difcharge  of  his  function,  and  among  the  reft,  the  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.  If  the  prieft  is  really  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  he  has  nooccafion  for  an  exprefs  "revelation  to  know 
the  inward  difpofuion  of  his  fick  penitent:  and  Mr.  Wheatley  in 
that  cafe,  apologifes  for  what  he  ought  to  have  defended ;  and  the 
Drs.  Tucker  and  Stebbing  may  he  confidered  as  traiterous  fons  of 
the  church,  for  giving  up  as  indefenfible,  fo  beneficial  and  fo  authen- 
tic an  adjunclcf  their  office.  If  the  prieft  does  not  at  his  ordination 
receive  the  Holy  Ghofl,  the  form  pretending  to  confer  it  is  a  mere 
delufion,  a  profane  and  an  abominable  impofture,  and  Dr.  Tucker 
ought  to  have  begun  with  cenfuring  that,  before  he  meddled  either 
with  the  abfolution,  or  with  Dr.  Comber.  But  let  us  not  be  too 
prcfuming.  Peihaps  to  touch  the  ordination  office,  might  call  in 
queftion  the  powers  of  more  than  mere  priefts,  and  might  be  inter- 
preted to  be  it  part  of  that  deflruclive  defgn  of  which  the  wicked 
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of  foreign  protestants,  and  afterwards  for  the 
naturalization  of.  Jews;  both  these,  he  insisted, 
would  be  considerable  improvements.  I 
have  now  a  pamphlet  before  me,  wherein  he 
was  told,  that  these  projects  were  destructive 
of  the  constitution,  particularly,  of  the  church 
of  England.  Does  he  remember  what  answer 
he  gave  to  this  objection?  Let  him  apply  it 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and  the  world  will  see, 
that  he  stands  exactly  in  the  same  predicament 
with  respect  to  the  petitioners,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited his  opponents  at  those  several  periods.* 
But  wherein  consists  the  destructive  part  of 
the  design  of  the  petitioners?  why,  truly,  in 
substituting  assent  and  consent,  to  the  pure 
word  of  God,  instead  of  assent  and  consent  to 
creeds,  confessions,  and  articles,  "some  of 
V  which  are  superfluous,  others,  want  method, 
"precision  and  perspicuity  in  expressing  the 

petitioners  are  accufed.  In  conclufion,  we  are  to  wait,  it  feems,  for 
the  removal  of  this  impious  form  of  abfoiuiion,  till  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity faall prefent ;  that  is,  till  an  opportunity  drop  of  itfelf  from 
the  clouds ;  for  at  the  Dean's  rate  of  reforming,  a  proper  opportunity 
will  neither  be  fought,  nor  prefented  from  any  other  quarter,  by  thofe 
who  have  the  power  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  patient  Dean  (ubmits  to  the  prefent  inconveniencies,  and  would 
fubmit,  were  they  greater  than  they  are. 

*  I  can  conceive  apeiiiioner  concluding  a  pamphlet  in  anfwerto 
Dr,  Tucker  with  fome  inch  words  as  thefe.  "  But  ala1-!  afier  all, 
"  what  can  we  expefl;  from  fuch  a  world  as  this?    The  (cheme  be- 

fore  us  is  of  loo  enlarged  and  noble  a  nature  to  be  rightly  compre- 
"  hended  and  truly  relifhed  by  narrow  and  contraUed  minds.  It 
<;  clafhes  with  the  interefls  of  100  many  perfons  to  be  likely  to  fuc- 
•  M  ceed  ;  and  I  am  afraid  I  may  apply  to  the  petitioners  the  words  I 

heard  in  a  cafe  not  very  different  from  theirs : — Sirs,  this  is  all 
"  right,  but  it  will  never  do  ;  it  is  too  honest."  Fid,  Tuck, 
cr's  EJJay  on  Trade,  Ed.  1750.  p<  165. 

Qjxam  temcre  in  nofmtt  legem  Jancimus  iniquam  I 
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"  great  principles  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
"  religion,  and  all  of  them  fallible  both  in  their 
"  source  and  in  their  descent." 

Will  the  Dean  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  is 
the  case  with  the  scriptures?  If  he  will  not, 
what  must  be  the  consequence?  A  very  obvi- 
ous one,  viz.  That  the  substitution  of  these 
creeds,  articles,  &c.  instead  of  the  pure  word 
of  God,  must  of  course  be  destructive  to  some- 
thing of  infinitely  more  value  to  the  good  old 
church  of  England,  than  a  merely  clerical  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  Mr.  Dean, 
pick  lip  your  concessions,  and  put  them  in 
your  budget  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  should  laugh 
at  you  for  producing  them,  if  I  did  not  know, 
that  a  man,  with  a  majority  on  his  side,  can 
never  be  ridiculed  out  of  his  grossest  absurdi- 
ties. I  have  another  reason  for  giving  you 
this  advice.  Take  these  creeds  and  articles  in 
the  state  you  have  represented  them,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  there  is  a  thinking  man 
in  the  kingdom  sufficiently  callous  to  subscribe 
them  in  the  terms  of  the  36th  canon,  without 
prevarication. 

I  pass  by  the  curious  and  orthodox  supposi- 
tion couched  in  the  last  period  of  this  lament- 
able paragraph; — that  "it  is  better  to  submit  to 
*'  the  present  inconveniencies,  were  they  great- 
*'  tr  than  they  are"  (even,  suppose,  to  the  in- 
conveniencies of  popery,)  "  than  to  substitute  a 
"  subscription  to  the  scriptures  only,  in  the 
M  room  of  our  creeds  and  articles."  For  surely 
any  inconveniencies  are  more  eligible  than 
absolute  destruction. 
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The  case  of  candidates  for  degrees,  &c.  in 
our  universities,  shall  he  spoken  to  presently; 
in  the  mean  time,  let  us  contemplate  another 
of  the  Dean's  concessions. 

—"More  especially,  let  the  ministers  of  dis- 
"  senting  congregations,  if  they  will  chuse  to 
*'  apply,  be  heartily  wished  a  good  deliverance 
"  from  the  burden  of  our  subscriptions." 

I  wish  this  gracious  indulgence  to  dissenters, 
was  not  forced  from  the  angry  Dean  in  pure 
spite  to  the  petitioners.  For  why  else,  more 
especially?  Speaking  of  persons  commencing 
graduates,  either  in  arts,  law,  physic,  ox  music,* 
he  says,  "there  dotli  not  appear  any  strict 

*  The  idea  of  requiring  fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
from  commencers  in  mufic,  is  a  chearful  one.  It  is  pity  the  petiti- 
oners fliould  forget  them  in  their  application.  "An  organift,"  fays 
La  Roche,  "  having  declared,  that  if  they  would  fet  the  canons  of 
iiDort  to  mufic,  he  would  play  them  upon  the  organs,  but  that  he 
'*  could  not  fubfcribe  them,  with  a  good  confcience,  was  turned  out 
"  of  his  place."  Hid.  Reform,  p.  563.  Whether  this  organift  was 
a  graduate  in  the  fcience  he  profeffed,  or  not,  is  not  faid.  Perhaps 
in  the  country  where  he  officiated,  degrees  in  the  faculty  of  mufic 
were  not  conferred.  Perhaps  too  they  had  no  rubrics  to  direct  the 
practical  ufes  of  church  mufic.  The  cafe  is  different  with  us.  Or- 
ganifts  may  be  graduated  ;  and  divers  of  our  forms,  particularly  the 
Athanafian  Creed,  are  directed  in  the  rubrics  to  be  fun  got  faid  ;  and 
it  may  be  among  the  excellencies  of  our  church,  that  fhe  provides 
againft  heretical  airs  as  well  as  heretical  fpeeches.  A  caviller  might 
©bjefl  indeed,  that  the  rubrics  fay  nothing  of  playing  the  creeds,  &c. 
But  this  argument,  I  fear,  would  prove  too  much  ;  it  would  prove 
that  we  have  no  authority  for  organs  in  our  churches;  whereas,  bi- 
ftiop  Burnet  tells  us,  they  were  ejtabliflitd  in  the  convocation  of 
X562  ;  and  this  being  likewife  the  fame  convocation  which  in  Mr. 
Strype's  phrafe,yo  well  difpatched  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  the  fubfcription  of  a  mufical  Doctor  may  feem  to 
be  as  confequeiuial  with  relpeft  to  the  good  of  the  church,  as  that  of 
%  DoQor  of  divinity. 
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PROPRIETY    IN   THE   REASON"  OF  THINGS, 

M  for  requiring  their  subscriptions." 
Now,  when  we  bring  subscription  to  articles 

of  faith  or  doctrine  rn  the  church  of  England 
to  this  test  of  strict  propriety  and  the  reason  of 
things,  we  must  go  a  little  deeper,  I  apprehend, 
than  the  accidental  or  political  ordinances  of 
an  human  establishment,  even  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  christian  and  a  protestant  church. 
When  the  church  of  England  renounces  these 
principles,  as  being  no  part  of  her  establish- 
ment, we  will  cease  to  argue  with  the  Dean  on 
the  strict  propriety  of  his  Apology  in  the  rea- 
son of  things.  But  if  she  has  given  the  Dean 
of  Glocester  no  commission  to  renounce  them 
in  her  name,  he  must  explain  to  us,  how  strict 
propriety  in  the  reason  of  things  operates  with 
respect  to  subscriptions  to  human  creeds  and 
articles,  more  in  favour  of  ministers  of  dissen- 
ting congreq-ations,  than  in  favour  of  ministers 
of  any  christian  and  protestant  congregations 
whatever.  What  reason  can  the  Dean  give 
why  dissenters  should  be  excused  from  this 
burden,  which  will  not  reach  the  case  of  the 
petitioners  ?* 

*  "The  Ariel  meafures  taken  at  the  refloraiion,  were  not  approved 
"by  the  famous  Dr.  IVhichcot,  but  were  thought  by  him  to  be 
"  much  too  feverc,  and  the  effctts  only  of  a  flrong  party-prejudice. 
"  I  plainly  fee,  laid  the  Doflor.  what  they  would  be  at,  but  I  JIialL 
U  difappoint  them.  I  can  nyjlf,  with  a  good  confcience  conform, 
u  though  others  cannot,  whom  I  greatly  pily,  heartily  wijliing  them.' 
"  more  liberty,  as  really  due  to  them  by  the  laws  of 
e<  nature,  and  those  of  the  gospel."  Now  if  this  li- 
berty was  due  to  thefe  honeft  men  by  thefe  immutable  laws,  they 
were  viofl  unjuflly  drixen  out  of  the  church  for  want  of  it.  Will 
the  Dean  of  Glccefler  condeftend  to  inform  us,  why  equal  liberty  is 
not,  by  the  fame  laws,  and  in  a  cafe  of  the  fame  kind,  due  to  the 
petitioners? 
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Will  he  tell  them,  that  as  the  dissenters  do 
hot  aspire  to  the  honourable  distinctions,  or  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  church,  it  is  not  Jit 
ox  proper  they  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
church;  and  that  strict  propriety  in  the  reason 
of  things  requires^  that  they  only  should  bear 
the  burden  who  are  paid  for  it? 

So  then!  Our  subscriptions  are  a  burden; 
and  it  might  seem,  after  the  Dean  had  dropped 
this  inauspicious  word,  that  he  would  have 
been  so  kind  as  to  have  mentioned,  by  what, 
or  whose  authority^  it  is  bound  and  laid  upon 
Our  shoulders  ? 

"  No  matter,  you  are  paid  for  bearing  it." 

 Say  you  so,  Mr.  Dean  ?     And  do  the 

whole  body  of  the  clergy  really  make  a  trade  of 
religion  ?  Let  us  cease  to  wonder  then,  if  the 
trade  should  fail,  that  the  poor  church  of  En- 
gland must  become  a  bankrupt. 

Unfortunate  Apologist!  To  what  contempt 
and  detestation  would  you  expose  your  indul- 
gent mother,  ridente papista,  nec  dolente  Atheo, 
if  your  sophistical  trumpery  should  pass  for  her 
genuine  principles ! 

Let  us  proceed  with  the  Dean's  concession. 
Who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  valuable  la- 
bours of  Pierce,  Hallet,  Forster,  Taylor, 
Chandler,  Doddridge,  Loxvman,  Lardner,  &c. 

would  not  wish  with  Dr.  Jortin-  Utinam 

essent  nostri. 

It  was  the  wish  of  such  men  as  Whichcot% 
Tillotson,  Burnet,  Tennison,  and  above  all,  of 
that  true  protestant  patriot,  King  William, 
with  respect  to  their  excellent  predecessors, 
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whose  conformity  should  have  been,  and  de- 
served to  have  been  purchased,  by  removing 
every  circumstance  out  of  our  public  forms, 
which  could  possibly  be  a  reasonable  obstruc- 
tion to  it :  and  could  the  influence  of  these 
worthies  of  our  establishment  have  prevailed 
over  the  monkish  and  malicious  bigotry  of  those 
times,  it  would  have  been  effected.  The  men 
indeed,  who  gave  the  ply  to  those  times,  were 
wise  enough  in  their  generation.  The  admis- 
sion of  such  conformists  into  the  church, 
Avould  either  have  sunk  these  opposers  into  in- 
significance, or  have  made  their  manners  and 
principles  odious  to  the  whole  world,  when  set 
in  contrast  with  the  free,  generous  spirit,  and 
the  pious  and  laborious  deportment  of  a  Cala- 
mi/, or  a  Howe. 

Why  may  we  not  presume,  that  there  are  at 
this  hour,  numbers  of  dissenting  ministers, 
whose  learning,  abilities,  and  other  valuable 
qualities,  would  do  honour  to  any  religious 
establishment;  and  that  there  are  as  few  among 
them  in  proportion,  who  would  be  a  disgrace 
to  any,  as  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  ? 

May  ]  then  have  leave  to  solicit  the  worthy 
Dean's  answer  to  the  following  queries?  Does 
not  the  spirit  of  Christianity  require,  that  room 
should  be  made  in  our  establishment  (consider- 
ed as  a  christian  establishment)  for  these  fel- 
low-labourers, who  build  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation that  we  do,  the  sufficiency  of  the  sc?,ip- 
titres  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation  ?  and  with 
whom,  and  with  St.  Paul,  we  ought  to  agree, 
that  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay7  than  is 
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laid,  rchich  is,  Jesus  Christ  ?  Would  not  such 
an  accession  of  strength  to  the  protestant  cause, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  union  with  such  valuable 
characters  would  produce,  be  desirable,  even 
in  a  political  view,  by  removing  our  establish- 
ment still  farther  from  popery?  Would  the 
Dean's  more  methodical  and  precise  articles,  or 
the  corrections  he  proposes  in  the  liturgy,  bring 
about  the  happy  reconciliation  required?  If 
they  are  calculated  for  this  end,  why  is  sub- 
scription to  them  called,  with  respect  to  minis- 
ters of  dissenting  congregations,  a  burden? 
If  not,  would  not  the  releasing  of  these  mini- 
sters from  this  burden,  whilst  it  is  bound  about 
the  necks  of  the  established  clergy,  tend  to 
make  this  reconciliation  absolutely  impractica- 
ble? And  may  not  the  Dean  be  justly  sus- 
pected to  have  proposed  this  indulgence  of  dis- 
senting ministers,  with  an  especial  view  to  this 
impracticability? 

The  case  at  present  with  the  dissenting  mi- 
nisters, with  respect,  to  conformity  is  this.  If 
they  can  get  over  a  few  objections  to  the  modes 
of  church  goverment,  and  particularly  to  the 
article  of  re-ordination,  they  have  a  much  less 
step  to  take  towards  the  established  church, 
than  it  is  to  assent  to  certain  doctrinal  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  articles  they  are  still 
obliged  to  subscribe.  When  they  can  get  their 
own  consent  to  undergo  this  piece  of  discipline, 
the  rest  is,  in  comparison,  of  much  less  conse- 
quence; and  accordingly  several  of  them  have 
conformed,  by  whose  labours  the  church,  upon 
the  whole,  hath  lost  no  credit,  though  some 
Kg 
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few,  by  striking  into  the  high  [orthodox  road 
at  full  speed,  may  have  disgraced  both  the  sys- 
tem they  left,  and  that  which  they  espoused. 

The  Dean's  expedient  would  effectually  shut 
this  door,  at  least  upon  the  worthiest  and  most 
conscientious  part  of  them,  by  making  their 
conformity  more  difficult  and  embarrassing 
than  ever.  No  matter;  the  more  plenty  there 
will  be  of  offices,  honourable  distinctions,  and 
temporal  possessions  for  the  hereditary  children 
of  the  church.  And  as  the  case  of  subscription 
is  now  likely  to  be  more  generally,  as  well  as 
better  understood  since  the  sixth  of  February, 
1772,  the  Dean  may  indulge  his  genius  in  the 
probable  prospect,  that  many  of  the  youth  de- 
signed for  the  church,  may,  upon  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  burden,  decline  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  her  emoluments,  and  leave 
them  to  those  who  can  swallow  the  bitter  pill 
with  less  offence  to  their  stomachs. 

It  is  however,  and  must  be  to  all  true  friends 
of  christian  liberty,  a  most  grateful  effect  of 
the  late  controversy  concerning  subscriptions, 
that  the  dissenting  clergy  should  be  relieved 
from  this  injurious  condition  inserted  in  the 
very  law  which  tolerates  their  worship,  upon 
whatever  principle  the  relief  is  forced  from  the 
politicians  of  the  present  day.  But  if  they  are 
intitled  to  this  indulgence  upon  political  prin- 
ciples, they  are  intitled  to  more  upon  better 
principles.  If  their  ministry  is  equally  effec- 
tual in  making  men  good  christians,  and  good 
subjects,  as  that  of  established  clergymen,  the 
public  is,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  equal- 
ly benefited  by  their  labours,  and  ought  ift 
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justice  to  confer  upon  them  a  proportionable 
share  of  the  public  profits.  And  if  in  this  view 
an  incorporation  is  necessary,  reason,  justice, 
and  the  gospel  direct,  that  where  in  conscience 
they  cannot  come  up  to  us,  we  should  go  down 
to  them,  while  their  demands  are  .  reasonable, 
and  founded  upon  an  evangelical  doctrine 
which  is  common  to  us  both*  If  their  ministry 
is  reprehensible,  and  noxious  to  the  christian 
and  the  subject,  every  indulgence  in  their  er- 
rors should  be  denied  them,  and  their  houses 
of  public  worship  shut  up. 

*  I  am  fony  to  obferve,  that  in  the  printed  Cafe  tlie  diflenters 
diftribuied  to  the  members  of  parliament,  they  fhould  give  it  as  a 
twelfth  rcafon,  that,  "  Theieafons  for  which  fubfcripiion  is  deem- 
M  ed  neceflary  under  an  eflablifhment,  do  not  extend  10  the  cafe  of 

a  toleration,"  Had  this  reafon  been  penned  by  Dr.  Tucker, 
I  fliould  not  have  marvelled  ;  his  efrablifhed  maxims  are  maxims  of 
traffic,  wherein  opinions  axe  faleable,  as  well  as  other  things.  But 
a  doftrine  of  t his  kind  advanced  in  the  fame  paper,  where  it  is  avert- 
ed, that,  "  the  liberty  defiled  is  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  rights 
*'  of  men  and  chrijlians,  but  to  the  Jcntiments  of  the  bejl  writers, 
*'  to  the  principles  of  found  policy  and  to  thefpirit  of  the  conflitu- 
tion,  looks  as  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  diirenters,  the  Peiiiioners  of 
February  6,  were  neither  men,  chrifians,  nor  members  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  conflitution,  and  that  the  difJenier*  only  were  intiiled  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  fentiments  of  the  beji  writers,  the  principles 
of  found  policy,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  conflitution.  Since  thefe 
refie&ions  were  firft  publilhed,  the  rational  part  of  the  diffentcrs, 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  become  a  little  more  equitable.  What 
the  Vinerian  Profeffor  of  Oxford  advanced  in  parliament,  March 
25,  1773,  on  the  behalf  of  fuch  of  their  opponents  as  dillent  from 
the  ellablilhment  as  well  as  themfelyes,  may  be  reafonably  li.ppofed 
to  have  rectified  their  notions  on  the  fubjeft.  If  the  Profeffor  was 
right  with  refpeft  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  he  was  no 
left  right  in  ■extending  it  to  the  diflenters,  than  to  the  petitioners  at 
the  Feathers  Tavern.  If  he  was  wrong,  the  civil  magiflrate  has 
no  more  right  to  prekribe  doflrines  to  any  public  teacher  of  the 
chrillian  religion  of  the  eltablifhment,  than  to  prefcribe  them  to  pub- 
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But,  leaving-  the  Dean  of  Glocester  a,  while 
to  his  own  meditations,  let  us  return  to  the 
terrors  of  the  politician. 

lie  teachers  among  ihe  diflenters.  The  Profeflbr's  arguments,  taken, 
from  the  uncertainly  of  the  canon  of  fcripture,  and  the  perni  ious 
confluences  arifing  from  indulging  either  individual?  in  gene>al,  or 
the  heads  of  feels,  in  propagating  their  particular  interpretations  of 
fcripture,  miliiate  againft  the  .original  principle  of  the  proteftant 
reformation,  as  well  as  againft  any  particular  feft  of  pro:eftants. 
It  is  indeed  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  the  old  popifh  argument  againft 
the  fufficiency  of  fcripiure,  which  one  would  hope  is  current  no 
where  in  the  Biitifh  dominion*,  unlefs  in  certain  keen  atmofpheres, 
where  the  doctrine  of  toleration  is  equally  in  difrepute,  as  it  is  in 
France  or  Spain.  The  Profeflor's  maxim,  of,  Idem  vdle,  ec  idem 
nolle,  (which  by  the  way  is  not  from  Tally  but  from  Sallujl)  would, 
if  applied  to  the  extent  of  its  political  ufes,  bring  the  diflenters  under 
the  pains  and  penalties  prefcribed  in  our  laws  for  uniformity 
with  a  vengeance.  Mod  of  the  adverfaries  to  the  diflenters'  bill, 
have  taken  exaclly  the  fame  ground  wiih  this  occafiona!  advocate  ; 
and  they  who  deviated  from  tiiis  beaten  iruck,  obliged  themfelves  to 
maintain  the  ineverend  hypoihefis,  that  the  thirty-nine  articles  were 
equally  authentic  with  our  Saviour's  fermon  on  the  mount ;  and  that 
by  difmifling  the  articles,a  way  would  be  opened  for  Itriking  the  gof- 
pel  of  St.  Matthew  off  the  lift  of  divine  writings.  See  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  October,  1773.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  biil  generouflv  went  upon  the  proteftant  principle  in 
its  jufl  extent ;  and  I  think  one  might  venture  to  fay,  that  not  one 
of  their  arguments  which  concluded  decifively  for  the  diflen'ers,  but 
concluded  hkewife  with  equal  force  for.  the  petitioners  of  the  eftab- 
lifhment.  One  fucfi  argument  I  (hail  beg  leave  to  exhibit,  as  it 
came  from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  molt  hitter  enemy  to  the  peti- 
tioners of  Feb.  6,1772.  "  Much  has  been  urged,"  faid  this  honour- 
able gentleman,  "  relpefting  the  want  of  unanimity  amongft  the 
"  diflenters;  but  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  the  reajonabknefs  of  the 
"  requejl,  and  not  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  prefer  it,  is  the  thing 
"  which  ought  to  determine  this  houfe  in  its  proceedings  and  re- 
**  folves."  London  Chronicle,  March  20 — 23,  1 773.  Yet 
other  Chronicles  tell  us  that  this  was  the  very  gentleman,  who  the 
year  before,  was  for  exacling  compliance,  with  whatever  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  and  Jorms  are  eftabiilhed,  from  thofe  who  receive  the 
public  money  for  that  very  purpofe.    Now  the  form  of  lubfcripiion 
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"  The  success  of  this  petition  would  cer- 
M  tainly  terminate  in  the  subversion  of  order 
"  aud  good  government." 

is  no  lefs  establljlicd  with  refpeft  to  diflenters,  than  with  refpeft  to 
the  clerical  petiiioners,  as  they  have  been  tailed.    It  is  true,  the  gen- 
tleman fays,  the  latter  receive  the  public  money  for  the  very  purpofe 
of  their  Complying,    Now  I  fliould  have  thought  they  received  the 
public  money  for  another  and  a  fomewhat  more  important  purpofe; 
the  purpofe  of  ir.ftrucling  the  people  in  the  faith  and  duties  enjoined 
in  the  chriftian  fcriptures.     If  therefore  their  compliance  with  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  human  device,  precludes  them  from  complying 
with  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  fcripture,  their  requeft  to  be  re- 
lieved is  certainly  as  reafonable  a  requeft  in  its  fcJf,  as  the  requeft 
of  the  diflenters,  and  the  argument  drawn  from  numlicrs,  equally 
unreafonable  in  both  cafes.    The  gentleman's  reafon  on  which  he 
erects  his  right  of  exacting  compliance  with  eflablifhed  doctrines,  &c. 
viz.  that  the  clergy  receive  public  money  for  that  very  purpole,  be- 
fides  the  miflake  above  noticed,  affects  the  diflenters  as  well  as  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  all  cafes  where  difleniing  mini- 
iters  have  an  annual  income  fettled  upon  them,  in  confcquence  of  their 
officiating  in  fuch  a  particular  meebing-houfe.    One  fuch  cafe  the 
Vinerian  Profeflbr  mentioned,  and  there  are  not  a  few  inllances  of 
the  fame  fort  all  over  the  kingdom.    Thefe  flipends  ihe  diffenier, 
provided  he  complies  with  the  law  eftablifhing  the  toleration  of  diflen- 
ters, may  recover  by  law,  if  they  are  withheld  from  him,  with  the 
fame  eale  as  the  rector  may  recover  his  fubtrafted  tithes.    If  he  does 
nol  qualify  himfelf  according  to  the  aft  of  toleration,  he  is  no  longer 
a  diflenting  minifter  within  the  protection  of  the  law,  but,  as  Sir 
William  Blackftone  obferves,  a  criminal  nonconformist,  liable  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  from  which  a  compliance  with  the  law  would 
exempt  him.    Thefe  fettled  flipends  of  diflenting  minifters  being 
appropriated  to,  are  as  much  public  money  as  the  revenues  of  the 
cftabliflied  clergy.    Every  one  knows  that  thole  revenues  arofe  from 
donations  of  private  benefactors,  confirmed  at  length  by  law,  and 
regulated  by  law  to  this  hour.    I  do  not  mention  the  rcgium  donum% 
nor  for  what  very  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  given.    It  is  a  noble  bene- 
faction, and  worthy  of  the  original  principles  of  a  truly  protedant 
conflitution.    But  one  circumflance  of  difference  between  church- 
men and  diflenters,  mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  I  can- 
not pafs  by.    He  reprefents  the  diflenting  clergy  as  applying  for  re- 
lief, by  this  argument  among  others,    '*  \Vg  cannot  agree  to  the 
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Hardly  so  certainly  as  to  verify  this  propo? 
sitiou  upon  the  mere  illustration  of  its  own 

"  tefls  impofed  ;  we  afk  not  honours,  we  have  no  afpiring  wifhes; 
"  no  views  upon  the  purple  ;  the  mitre  has  no  charms  for  us  ;  nor 
"  aim  we  at  the  chief  cathedral  feats ;  content  to  pafs  our  days  in 
"  an  humble  (late,  we  pray  for  the  fake  of  him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
"  conscience,  that  our  confidences  may  be  relieved  from  what  at 
"  prefent  is  a  burthen;  nor  that,  afluming  the  garb  of  hypocriies,  we 
"  may  any  longer  be  forced  to  bear  this  burthen,  or  be  treated  as  va- 
"  grants  for  a&ing  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  finceritv,  and  internal 
"  reclitude."  Now  what  is  there  in  all  this  that  might  not  with 
equal  propriety  be  pleaded  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  from  the 
Feathers?  Dr.  Tucker,  as  well  ,  as  the  honourable  gentleman, 
fhail  be  their  vouchers  that  they  had  no.  views  upon  the  purple,  or 
the  mitre.  According  to  thefe  gentlemen,  the  aim  of  thefe  peti- 
tioners was  the  destruElion  of  the  purple  and  the  mitre  :  and  I  fup- 
pofe  they  who  contemplated  their  petition  with  a  lefs  malignant  eye, 
would  be  very  fare  that  this  mode  of  petitioning  againlt  church  im- 
positions, was  not  the  way  to  get  themfelves  exalted  to  the  (late  and 
quality  of  impofers  in  their  turn.  To  (ay  that  tbe  dtffcnters  afk 
not  honours,  is  only  faying,  they  afk  them  not  where  they  are  not 
to  be  had  ;  for  where  they  are,  it  (hould  fcem  the  difTenters  are  as 
little  fhy  of  accepting  them  as  other  mortals.  Elfe,  whence  is  it 
that  we  find  fo  many  doctors  among  them  !  And  may  it  not  be  afk- 
ed,  are  there  no  emoluments  or  advantages  expected,  or  actually  at- 
tending upon  thefe  honourable  distinilions?  In  the  fort  of  world 
we  inhabit,  it  is  not  very  fafe  to  becom?  bound  for  the  f elf-denial  of 
any  clafs  of  mortals  whatever  in  the  lump.  But  I  forbear.  I  ho- 
nour a  great  number  of  individuals  among  the  difTenting  clergy,  as 
mod  valuable  men,  and  am  greatly  concerned  when  any  of  their  lefs 
corifiderate  brethren  difparage  the  general  principles  they  profefs,  by 
adopting  any  excluding  and  fe!filh  expedients,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date themfelves  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  are  as  firm  friends  to 
public  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  as  any  dilfcnter  in  the  kingdom. 
And  on  this  occafion  give  me  leave  to  mention  a  faff,  which  docs 
great  honour  to  the  clerical  petitioners,  and  which  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  fince  thefe  papers  were  full  publifhcd.  Very  foon  after 
the  firft  meeting  at  (he  Feathers,  a  fketch  of  a  till  was  produced  to 
fome  of  the  fociety,  in  pnrfuance  of  the  principle  of  the  petition, 
whereby,  if  it  (hculrJ  have  been  pafTed  into  a  law,  the  protcfiant  dif- 
fenter'-  of  all  denominations  would  have  been  relieved,  peilups  moie 
effectually  than  by  the  bill  thev  offered  for  their  own  particular  ac- 
commodation. 
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self-evidence.  It  was  said  of  Luther,  that  he 
committed  two  errors  in  his  way  of  promoting 
reformation.  It  was  pretended,  that  lie  might 
have  had  better  success,  had  he  not  touched 
the  Pontifical  Tiara,  and  the  bellies  of  the 
monks,  which,  it  seems,  were  the  two  grand 
hinges  of  order  and  good  government  in  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  petition,  I  apprehend, 
steers  clear  of  all  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  ; 
it  leaves  episcopacy  in  full  possession  of  its  le- 
gal powers,  nor  does  it  tend  to  diminish  the 
revenue  of  the  church  to  the  value  of  sixpence. 
The  petition  aims  only  at  the  restoration  of 
the  pure  word  of  God  to  its  proper  authority, 
in  a  province,  where  even  the  royal  supremacy 
seems  tender  of  interfering.  And  if  by  such 
•  restoration,  the  order  and  good  government  of 
the  church  would  be  subverted,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  persuade  some  people,  that  more  or- 
der, and  better  government  would  not  arise  out 
of  the  ruins. 

As  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  a 
certain  orator,  whose  sentiments  are  under- 
stood to  regulate  those  of  many  other  men4  J 
plight  easily  misapprehend  him,  but  to  me  his 
expressions  implied,  thathemeant  to  have  taken 
his  steps  with  respect  to  this  petition,  as  if  it 
had  been  addressed  to  himself  alone. 

By  turning  over  so  many  law  books  in  the 
way  of  my  profession,  1  have  contracted  a  sort 
of  disinclination  to  vest  the  whole  legislative 
and  executive  power  of  this  once  great  king- 
dom, in  the  hands  of  one  man  ;  and  I  cannot 
reconcile  myself  to  that  language,  which  goes 
upon  a  supposition,  that  a  minister  of  4ate 
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may,  by  his  own  power  and  influence,  execute, 
as  well  as  propose,  what  plans  of  order  and 
good  government  shall  seem  expedient  to  his 
single  wisdom. 

But  if  a  gentleman  in  office  wi// affect  the 
character  of  a  chief  magistrate,  it  is  for  his  cre- 
dit to  act  the  part  consistently.  If  the  chief 
magistrate,  (considered  as  having  all  (legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  in  his  hands)  takes 
upon  him  to  establish  religion  upon  his  own 
maxims  of  public  utility,  passing  by  all 
considerations  of  the  source  from  which  the 
nominal  religion  he  would  establish  pretends 
to  be  derived,  it  must  be  a  disparagement  to 
his  authority,  and  inconsistent  with  his  plan, 
to  admit  of  a  toleration  lazy  for  sects  and  dis- 
sentions,  in  the  least  degree.  He  should  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  text, 
Compel  them  to  come  in.  It  is  the  only  text  to 
which  he  ought  to  pay  any  regard.  To  admit 
pleas  of  conscience,  may  be  fatal  to  order  and 
good  government.  There  may  be  times  and 
seasons  when  men  of  conscience  may  become  the 
majority,  and  rise  up  in  a  formidable  body 
against  the  establishment.  And  indeed,  such 
is  the  caprice  of  men's  minds,  when  left  to 
chuse  their  own  religion,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
viding against  such  events,  but  by  exclueling 
all  operations  of  conscience  from  the  environs 
of  an  establishment,  by  the  severest  laws  that 
can  be  devised. 

To  give  an  instance  from  a  case  quoted  on 
occasion  of  the  affair  under  our  consideration. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  liberties  taken  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  taken  with  impu- 
nity, in  open  defiance  "  ot  an  a6t  of  parlia- 
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"  ment,  which  has  prohibited  all  disputation 
>  upon  that  doctrine. "  Hut  where  was  order 
and  good  government  all  this  while  ?  Is  it  not 
mo^t  inexcusable  indolence  in  the  politic  chief 
magistrate,  to  suffer  his  decrees  to  be  thus  set 
at  nought  ?  Should  he  not  strain  every  nerve 
to  bring  these  offenders  to  justice  ?  Not  an  au- 
thor, printer,  publisher  or  vender  of  these  dis- 
putatious tracts  on  the  Trinity,  should  escape 
his  vigilance  or  his  vengeance.  To  screen  his 
remissness  under  the  name  of  the  lenity  of  go- 
*cernment,  is  a  poor  contemptible  subterfuge. 
With  an  express  law  on  his  side,  it  is  his  duty 
to  protect  his  establishment  from  such  gross  af- 
fronts, at  all  events.  II is  establishment  is  not 
an  establishment  of  lenity.  It  binds  about  the 
neck  of  conscience  the  iron  chain  of  conformity 
with  the  utmost  rigour;  and  to  relax  it  in  any 
degree,  can  only  serve  to  give  suspicions,  that 
this  mighty  leviathan,  with  all  his  pretences 
of  public  utility,  is  conscious,  that  in  enact- 
ing such  laws  as  this  concerning  the  Trinity, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort,  he  exceeds  his 
commission,  and  is  obliged,  by  such  toleration 
to  subvert  his  own  maxim.  For,  laying  the 
interests  of  truth  and  religion  out  of  the  case, 
where  is  the  public  utility  of  giving  this  indul- 
gence to  the  hydra  of  controversy,  in  a  civil 
sense  ?  If  public  utility  is  not  incommoded  by 
it,  what  becomes  of  the  politician  s  grand  ar- 
gument against  this  petition  ? 

But  incongruous  as  it  is  in  a  minister  of 
state,  to  talk  of  a  power  of  establishing  a  par- 
ticular'religion,  and  tolerating  a  different  one, 
on  the  same  principle,  it.  is  tenfold  more  absurd 
in  a  member  of  the  clerical  society  to  use  this 
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lenitive  language.  His  fort  is  not  in  a  plea  of 
public  utility,  but  in  his  own  snug  centre  of 
union.  If  he  puts  the  lyien  who  dissent  from 
him,  in  a  capacity  to  call  in  question  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  establishment  with  impunity,  it 
may  in  the  end  prove  dangerous  to  his  honour- 
able distinctions  and  temporal  possessions.  He 
should  not  suffer  either  the  chief  magistrate  or 
his  subjects,  to  pry  into  the  validity  of  his  pre^ 
tensions  to  either.  Public  utility  gives  the  idea 
of  black  to  one  man,  and  of  white  to  his  next 
neighbour.  In-owe  statesman's  notions  of  pub- 
lic utility,  it  is  better  to  toieiate  a  few  preva- 
ricators in  the  church,  who  make  a  trade  of 
religion,  than  to  exclude  prevarication  by  com- 
plying with  the  petition.  A  successor  may 
arise,  who  will  think  it  expedient,  and  even  a 
point  of  public  utility,  to  examine  into  the  na- 
ture and  circumstances  of  this  trading  in  re* 
ligion,  and  the  result  may  be,  that  the  honour  - 
able distinctions  are  conferred  in  the  main,  upr 
on  unworthy  objects,  and  these  temporal  pos- 
sessions distributed  with  a  partiality  which  is  a 
reproach  to  all  order  and  good  government :  nor 
should  I  wonder  if  such  examination  should 
take  its  rise  from  the  intimations  dropped  in 
the  Dean  of  Glocester's  Jpology  for  the  pre- 
sent church  of  England  as  by  law  established. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  two  or  three  inci- 
dents which  have  fallen  out,  since  the  petition 
for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription,  was  re- 
jected. 

Soon  after  this  event,  it  was  proposed,  it 
seems,  to  limit  the  demands  of  the  clergy  .upon 
their  parishioners  to  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  to  provide,  that  no  claims  of  tithes,  &c. 
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which  had  laid  dormant,  should  be  admitted 
against  the  quiet  and  uninterrupted  possession 
of  the  parishioners  for  that  length  of  time. 

A  reverend  friend  whom  I  met  on  a  visit,  in 
company  with  three  or  four  of  his  brethren, 
made  no  scruple  to  put  this  attempt  upon  the 
sacred  order,  to  the  account  of  the  petitioners  ; 
and  as  the  company  were  unanimous  in  that 
opinion,  I  left  them  to  enjoy  it  at  their  leisure. 
And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  a  bill  of  this  tenden- 
cy was  projected  and  talked  off  many  months 
before  the  petition  to  remove  subscriptions  was 
heard  of,  or,  as  I  verily  believe,  was  thought, 
of.  And  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  petitioners  having  no  concern  in  that  mat- 
ter, than  that  they  had  not  any  more  deter- 
mined adversaries  in  the  house  of  Commons, 
than  were  some  of  the  projectors  and  patrons  of 
this  limiting  bill. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  a  subje6l  of  speculation, 
both  to  philosophers  and  politicians,  to  find  the 
motive  on  which  the  same  gentlemen,  who 
were  so  zealous  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  a  tern,' 
poral  privilege,  should  be  as  earnest  in  confi- 
ning them  to  a  practice,  which  is  understood  to 
occasion  some  degree  of  prevarication  among 
them.  Human  laws  cannot  always  be  so  strict- 
ly worded,  as  not  to  leave  room  for  evasion  ; 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  intended  bill 
was  as  liable  to  this  imperfection,  as  some  other 
acts  respecting  the  clergy,  have  been  before  it. 
Could  these  gentlemen  expect,  that  a  sort  of 
men  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  plain  sense  of 
one  lav,  which  affected  their  property  so  ma- 
terially, who  are  supposed  so  frequently  to  em- 
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ploy  theirdextcrity  in  quibbling  away  the  plain 
sense  of  another. 

This  imputation,  therefore,  must  be  taken, 
only  as  an  adjunct  of  that  foolish  calumny, 
which  ascribes  to  the  petitioners  a  design  to 
ruin  the  church  of  England.  But  as  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  the  petition,  nor  the  limit- 
ing bill  had  any  such  design,  or  would  have 
had  any  such  effecl;,  I  shall  be  free  to  confess, 
that,  had  I  been  one  of  the  petitioners,  I  should 
not  have  thought  of  opposing  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture, provided  the  limitations  in  it  were  ex- 
tended to  every  order  in  the  church,  and  to 
every  body  of  men  incorporated  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes. 

In  the  various  conversations  I  have  heard 
upon  this  subject,  I  could  never  find  more  than 
two  allegations  against  it,  which  deserved  the 
least  notice. 

The  first  went  upon  the  supposition,  that 
"  all  donations  to,  and  endowments  of  church- 
"  es,  had  the  sanction  of  a  kind  of  consecrati- 
"  on,  and  that  even  the  municipal  law  of  our 
"  own  country  had  annexed  the  idea  of  sacri- 
"  lege  to  the  subtraction  of  them  by  the  laity.* 

*  Tiihes  are  called,  a  fpiritual  fee  ;  and  Hobart,  Rep.  42,  fays, 
"  that  which  is  given  in  lieu  of  tithe*,  is  turned  into  a  fpiritual  fee." 
— "  In  thefe  latter  age,''  (fays  Godolphin,  349)  "  not  regarding 
"  what  St.  Hierom  fays,  that  fraudare  ecclefiam  efl  facrikgium, 
,:  all  artifices  imaginable  are  put  in  practice  tofubduft  the  tiihes,  and 
M  therefore  to  enforce  the  due  payment  thereof,  were  the  Statutes  of 
H  Hen.  8,and  Ed.  6,  made  and  enafted."  And  this  doflrine  is  ta- 
ken up  by  the  author  of  Ornaments  of  churches  confiJered,  Pref. 
p.  ix.  "  By  private  perfons  benefactions  are  ofien  made  to  churches, 
<s  which,  whatever  they  confift  of,  are  configned  to  the  care  and 
"  cuftody  of  the  churchwarden?,  and  without  any  previous  licence  an 
"  unalienable  and  facrcd  tight  is  henc;  conveyed." 
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" — That  the  withholding  or  secreting  such 
"  donations,  &c.  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
"  rather  an  aggravation  of  the  sin,  than  a  di- 
"  minution  of  the  incumbent's  title  to  them. 
" — That,  therefore,  the  legislature  would  not 
"  only  be  unreasonable,  but  irreligious,  in 
"  shutting  this  door  upon  the  clergy,  and  de- 
"  priving  them  of  the  means  of  recovering 
"  what  the  iniquity  of  former  or  latter  times 
"  may  have  disposed  the  malefidious  possessors 
"  to  conceal  or  detain." 

I  dare  say  I  shall  be  allowed  by  every  one 
who  knew  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  suppose,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  three  king  - 
doms  more  likely  to  urge  this  argument  in 
favour  of  the  church,  than  he  would  have  been 
in  case  this  bill  had  been  brought  into  parlia- 
ment in  his  life-time.  And,  therefore,  with- 
out discussing  the  point  either  on  theological 
or  legal  principles,  I  shall  only  appeal  to  his 
Grace's  authority  in  a  work,  which  we  must, 
in  common  charity,  believe  to  contain  his  last 
and  latest  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 

"The  fact"  says  his  G race,  "is  notorious, 
"  that  all  our  temporal  powers  and  privileges 
"  are  merely  concessions  of  the  state."* 

If  the  powers  and  privileges  of  bishops  are 
upon  this  footing  with  the  state,  much  more, 
surely,  are  the  temporalities  of  the  inferior 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  p.  to.  But  Goke  and  Selden  had 
difcovered  this  fecret  before  him  ;  and  we  fee  in  the  note  above,  that 
tht  jus  divinurft,  would  not  do,  without  the  jus  humnnum.  After 
all,  it  is  no  more  than  what  Cardinal  Fleuiy  allows,  even  with  refpeft 
to  the  temporalities  of  the  Popedom.  See  Jortin's  Rem.  Eccl.  Htfh 
Vol.  v.  p.  290. 
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clergy.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  his 
Grace  allows,  that,  if  it  so  pleased  the  state, 
"  bishops  might  be  both  without  peerages  and 
"  consistory  courts,"  there  must  be  a  compe- 
tency in  the  legislature  to  judge  when,  where, 
and  in  what  manner  it  may  be  expedient  to 
augment,  withdraw,  or  modify  these  concessi- 
ons from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  may  require.* 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  I  apprehend,  that 
the.  petitioners  offered  their  grievance  to  the 
consideration  of  the  honourable  house  of  Coin- 
4  mons  in  the  first  .place.  Here  sit  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  here,  as  they  are  freeholders  of 
Great  Britain,  the  conditions  on  which  they 
hold  their  freeholds,  are  more  immediately 
cognisable.  Subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  &c.  is  one  such  condition ;  and  they 
must  have  deserted  both  their  principle  and 
their  cause,  had  they  opposed  Air.  Seymour's 
Limitation-bill,  upon  the  allegation  of  a  divine 
right  to  their  temporal  possessions. 

Orthodox  churchmen,  whatever  concessions 
they  may  make  in  any  present  distress,  have 
always  shewn  the  utmost  reluctance  to  have 
their  ecclesiastical  claims  canvassed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  particularly  in  the  house  of  Com- 
mons. And  accord  ingty,  though  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  call  in  question,  the  principle 

*  M  Nothing  has  loQ  ihe-Pope  fo  much  in  his  fupremacy,  as  not 
"  acknowledging  what  Princes  gave  him.  'Tis  a  fcorn  upon  the 
4<  civil  power,  and  an  umhankfulnefs  in  the  prieft.  But  the  church. 
"  runs  to  jus  divinum,  left  if  they  fhould  acknowledge  what  they 
'*  have  by  pofuive  law,  it  might  as  well  be  taken  from  them,  as 
K  given  to  ihem,"    Selden's  Table-talk.    Tit.  Jus  Divinum. 
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upon  which  I  have  supposed  the  petitioners  to 
conduct  themselves,  they  found  the  means  to 
attack  them  upon  other  pretences,  first  upon 
the  illegality,  and  secondly,  upon  the  impro- 
priety of  the  mode  of  their  application. 

With  respect  to  the  first  pretence,  it  was  re- 
ported, that  their  lordships  had  procured  an 
opinion  from  one  or  more  sages  of  the  law; 
that,  by  presenting  a  petition  of  this  nature  to 
the  house  of  Commons  in  the  Jirst  instance,  the 
petitioners  had  incurred  a  premunire,  such  ap- 
plication being  derogatory  to  the  king's  supre- 
macy in  all  causes  ecclesiastical.* 

*  There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  is  a  miflake,  and  that 
if  any  opinion  was  given,  it  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  petitioners. 
Mr.  Verelft,  it  feems,  has  faid,  that  "Lawyers,  like  priefts  of  old, 
"  will  judge  of  the  duties  of  men  by  the  interefts  of  their  own  order; 
"  and  the  oppreffed  fubjetr,  will  feel  the  inliitution  of  a  burthen, 
*'  without  reaping  the  fmalieft  advantage."  Sec  rhe  Monthly  Re- 
view for  February,  1773,  p.  85.  It  is  not  very  material  how  this 
fententious  maxim  is  applied  by  the  ingenious  author.  Modern 
lawyers  are  very  little  interefled  in  framing  bunhenfoine  and  unpro^ 
fitable  inflitiitions  for  the  purpofe  of  opprefling  (he  people;  nor  in- 
deed is  it  cafy  to  fee  why  modern  priefts  fhould  be  thus  complimen- 
ted at  the  expence  of  modern  lawyers.  The  petitioners,  I  am  fure, 
have  no  reafon  to  alfent  to  the  infinuation.  They  are  oppreffed  by 
a  burthenfome  inftitution,  from  which  not  the  fmalieft  advantage  is 
reaped  by  the  public.  It  was  laid  upon  them  by  priefts  of  old,  and 
is  certainly  not  continued  upon  them  by  modern  lawyers.  One 
fljould  never  deal  in  that  fort  of  wifdom  which  is  only  to  bejuftified 
by  a  few  of  her  children.  The  petitioners  ate  fmarting  under  the 
rigour  of  the  facerclotal  order,  which,  as  they  learn  from  the  writings 
of  their  adverfaries,  hath  an  interejl  in  continuing  the  opprefllon. 
It  is  poffible  too,  that  they  might  find  inftances  of  corrupt  lawyers  in 
ancient  hilloiy.  They  would  however  be  highly  blameable,  mould 
they,  on  tliefc  accounts^  convert  Mr.  Verclit's  propofition,  by  ma; 
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Permit  me  to  ask,  would  this  opinion  have 
been  solicited,  would  it  have  been  given,  if  the 
petitioners  had  applied  to  the  bishops  in  the 
first  place?  Was  not  every  anti-petitioning 
mouth  opened  against  them,  for  thus  passing 
by  their  proper  superiors ;  and  did  not  the  bi- 
shops themselves  highly  resent  this  affront?  I 
would  ask  then,  what  circumstance  brought 
the  petitioners  within  the  peril  of  apremunire, 
by  applying  to  the  house  of  Commons,  which 
would  not  have  exposed  them  to  the  same  pe- 
ril, had  they  petitioned  the  bishops  only?  The 
words,  in  the  A€t,  16.  Rich.  II.  shall  pursue 
any  process  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere, 
are,  I  am  informed,  the  ground  of  the  opinion 
given  on  this  occasion.  Does  not  the  Avord, 
elsewhere,  include  the  body  of  the  bishops, 
whether  in  or  out  of  convocation,  as  well  as 
the  house  of  Commons? 

Dr.  Wood  tells  us,  4CBy  the  word  elsewhere, 
**  it  is  said,'  that  suits  in  equity,  to  relieve 
"  against  a  judgment  at  law,  and  suits  in  the 
Admiralty,  suits  in  the  court  of  the  Consta' 
hie  and  Marshal,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical 
u  courts,  for  matters  belonging  to  the  cogni- 
"  zance  of  the  common  law,  are  within  the 
"  statute."*    To  this,  indeed,  he  puts  a  qucere, 

king  the  lawyers  and  priejls  change  places.  There  are  numbers  of 
lawyers  who  are  not  interefted  in'  the  fort  of  oppreflion  Mr.  Verelft 
complains  of:  and.  there  are,  I  truft,  numbers  of  priefts,  who  are  not 
acceflaries  to  that  fort  of  it  which  incommodes  the  petitioners,  nor 
think  they  have  (he  fmalleft  advantage  in  the  continuance  of  it. 

*  Wood,  B,  iii.  c.  3.  His  qucere  refers  us  to  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  23; 
(it  is  the  2  2d  on  the  roll)  which  is  little  to  (he  purpofe,  and  is  only 
the  amendment  of  another  aft,  which  confined  the  incumbent  wrong- 
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Chough  lie  cites  for  his  authority  Coke's  insti- 
tutes. Be  it  observed,  however,  that  suits  in 
parliament  are  not  comprehended  in  this  list. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider,  that  the 
statute  of  Rich.  II.  was  aimed  at  the  Pope's 
encroachments  on  the  royal  supremacy,  and 
that  bishops  were  the  spiritual  heirs  of  his  pre- 
tensions, it  will  readily  occur,  that,  on  this 
very  account,  the  word,  elsewhere,  must  have 
had  a  more  especial  respeft  to  them,  whether 
sitting  in  their  courts,  or  in  their  conclaves : 
and  whoever  he  was  that  gave  the  opinion, 
concerning  the  first  application  of  the  petiti- 
oners to  the  house  of  Commons,  needed  not 
to  hare  gone  so  far  about,  (as  he  must  have 
done  in  that  case)  to  bring  them  within  the 
statute,  had  they  begun  with  petitioning  the 
bishops. 

And  now  we  are  upon  this  subject,  let  us 
proceed  a  little  farther.  How  would  the  king's 
supremacy  beaffecled  by  this  application  to  the 
house  of  Commons?  JVe  give  not  to  our  Prince, 
says  the  37th  article,  the  ministring  either  of 
God's  word,  or  of  the  sacraments.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  restrictive  clause?  Is  it  merely 
that  the  Prince  shall  not  preach  a  sermon,  or 

fully  oufted,  to  bring  his  fuit  within  the  year,  13  Rich.  II.  c.  I. 
Whereas  this  iaw  of  King  Henry  gives  the  incumbent  liberty  to  fue 
for  his  remedy,  and  to  begin  his  fuit,  at  what  time  fhall  pleate  him, 
within  iheyear,  or  after2  a:  his  will.  But  fuppofing  the  cafe  cogni- 
fable  at  common  law,  it  would  fliilbe  on  the  peril  of  a  Premunire, 
if  he  inflituted  his  fuit  in  the  erclofiaftical  court,  any  thing  in  this 
llatute  (o  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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read  a  chapter  in  the  bible  to  his  people?  Does 
it  not  seem  to  lay  some  restraints  upon  such  of 
his  edicts  as  may  relate  to  the  ministring  of 
God's  word,  by  interfering  with  the  mode  of 
such  ministring  prescribed  by  law  ?  If  it  does, 
a  mere  act  of  the  royal  supremacy  could  not, 
according  to  thisarticle,  have  relieved  the  peti- 
tioners. If  it  does  not,  it  takes  from  the  Prince 
a  privilege,  which  the  laws  allow  to  the  very 
meanest  of  his  people.  In  either  case,  how 
will  the  hierarchy  excuse  King  James  I.  for 
preaching  his  long  sermons  to  his  parliaments, 
or  his  giving  directions  to  other  preachers, 
concerning  the  expounding  any  texts  of  scrip- 
ture whatsoever? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Expound  the  clause  of 
the  article  either  way,  and  try  if  you  can  make 
it  consistent  with  the  royal  supremacy  as  stated 
by  the  common  law,  which  gives  our  kings 
sacerdotal  powers  without  any  such  restriction. 

"  The  King  of  England,"  says  Godolphin, 
"  is  Persona  sacra,  et  mixta  cam  sacerdote,  and 
"  at  his  coronation,  by  a  solemn  consecration 
**  and  unction,  becomes  a  spiritual  person,  sa- 
"  cred  and  ecclesiastical,  and  then  hath,  tarn 
"  Vestam  Dahnaticam,  as  an  emblem  of  royal 
"  priesthood,  quam  Coronam  liegni,  in  respect 
11  of  the  regal  power  in  temporals."* 

*  Repcrt.  Canon,  p.  9.  And  now  the  biflioprick  of  Winchef- 
ter  falling  void,  the  king  fends  prefently. — And  becaufe  he  will 
not  be  denied,  he  goes  thither  himfelf  in  pei  fon,  and  thus  enters  the 
chapter  houfe  as  a  bifliop  or  prior,  gets  up  into  the  prefident's  chair, 
begins  a  fermon,  and  takes  his  text,  &c.  Baker's  Chronicle, 
.Hen.  III.  p.  82.  See  likewife  Folkr'*  Examination  of  the  Scheme 
of  Church  Power,  p.  32. 
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By  this  account,  our  Prince  is  invested  with 
all  sacerdotal,  as  well  as  regal  power,  without 
exception,  and  consequently  with  the  power 
of  ministring  of  God's  word,  and  of  the  sacra- 
ments.*   Nor  will  any  greater  difficulty  arise 

*  Nothing  is  more  amufingio  a  reader  of  Hillory,  than  toobferve 
the  various  fentiments  and  rene&ions  of  able  and  eminent  men  on 
the  fame  fort  of  incidents.  Parker,  (ihe  Baycs  of  the  Rehearjal 
TranJproJedJ  had  faid,  that  the  King  (Charles  II.)  "  mig^t,  if  he 
"  pleafed,  referve  the  priefthood,  and  the  exercifeof  it  to  liimielf." 
On  which  Andrew  Marvel,  with  his  ufual  pleafantry,  thus  remarks; 
"Now  this  indeed  is  furprifing;  but  this  only  troubles  me,  how  his 
"  Majefty  would  look  in  all  the  facerdotal  habiliments,  and  (read, 
"  of)  the  Pontifical  Wardrobe.  I  am  afraid  the  king  would  find 
"  himfelf  incommoded  with  all  that  furniture  upon  his  back,  and 
fC  would  fcarce  reconcile  himfelf  to  wear  even  the  lawn  fleeves  and 
"  the  lurplice.  But  what  ?  even  Charles  the  fifth,  as  I  have  read, 
"  was,  at  his  inauguration  by  the  Pone,  content  to  be  vefted,  accor- 
*'  ding  to  the  Roman  ceremonial,  in  the  habit  of  a  deacon.  And  a 
u  man  would  not  icrupfe  too  much  the  formality  of  the  drefs  in  order 
*'  to  Empire.  But  one  thing  I  doubt,  Mr.  Bayes  did  not  well 
"confider;  that  if  the  King  may  difcharge  the  funftion  of  the 
"  priefihood,  he  may  too,  (and  its  all  the  reafon  in  the  world)  alfume 
*'  the  revenue.  It  would  be  the  beft  lubfidy  that  ever  was  volun- 
*'  tarily  given  by  the  clergy."  Rehearjal  Tranfprofed,  p.  i.  iii. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  occalion  of  his  being  pre- 
fent  at  a  folemn  mafs,  celebrated  by  the  Archbifiiop  of  Paris,  won- 
dered the  King  of  France  would  commit  the  miniftration  of  fo  auguft 
and  magnificent  a  ceremony  to  a  fubjeft,  and  not  perform  it  himfelf. 
*'  Le  Czar  Pierre  le  grand  avoit  fupprime  la  dignie  de  Pa- 
*•  triarche,  et  il  en  faifoit  les  fonftions."  Magajm  Francois,  torn.  1. 
p.  271.  One  of  thefe  functions  was,  that  in  a  certain  annual  procef- 
fion,  the  Patriarch  obliged  the  Czar  to  walk  before  him,  holding  the 
bridle  of  the  patriarchal  fleed  in  his  hand.  "  Ceremonie,"  fay-  the 
hiftorian,  "dont  un  homme  tel  que  Pierre  le  grand,  s'etoit  d  bord 
*(  difpenfe."  This  was  going  beyond  the  functions  of  the  Archbi- 
Ihop  of  Paris,  otherwife  Lewis  xiv  might  have  had  no  fcruple  in 
changing  places  with  his  Patriarch.  But  grand  as  he  was,  he  was 
too  much  a  bigot  to  ujurp  the  funftions  of  the  priellliood  in  a  loicmn 
pontifical  mafs.    The  Czar,  it  feems,  was  more  of  a  heretic. 
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from  the  mixta  persona  in  his  Majesty,  with  rer 
spect  to  the  two  provinces  of  king  and  priest, 
than  from  the  mixture  of  a  spiritual  function 
■with  a  temporal  peerage  in  the  person  of  a  bi- 
shop. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  an  article 
which  was  framed  so  long  after  these  new  pre- 
scriptive iites  of  consecration  and  invest  it  a  re 
were  instituted,  should  supersede  the  powers 
conferred  by  those  solemnities;  and  therefore, 
if  his  Majesty's  supremacy  must  be  brought 
into  the  debate,  let  it  be  considered,  whether 
they  who  would  give  up  the  article,  or  they 
who  so  pertinaciously  adhere  to  it,  are  more  in 
danger  of  a  premunire. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands,  that  these  thirty-nine  articles  can-> 
not  be  set  aside  but  by  the  legislature.  Some 
people  indeed,  have  been  wild  enough  to  hold 
(upon  the  authority  however  of  a  famous  law- 
yer) that  even  the  legislature  can  make  no  al- 
teration in  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  with- 
out infringing  the  a6t  of  union;  a  doctrine  too 
absurd  even  for  the  author  of  the  book  of  Al- 
liance to  digest. 

To  petition  or  appeal  to  the  legislature,  then, 
is  to  petition  or  appeal  to  the  king  in  his  parli- 
ament, the  only  method  in  which  the  petition-^ 
ers  could  expect  relief  from  his  Majesty  in  the 
present  case;  nor  indeed  do  they  seem  to  have 
been  unmindful  of  his  Majesty's  peculiar  pro- 
vince in  an  application  of  this  nature;  for 
though  the}7  begin  with  supplicating  the  com- 
mons, there  is,  in  the  prayer  of  their  petition, 
an  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  piety,  with  full  as 
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much  dutiful  respect,  I  apprehend,  as  they 
would  have  shewn,  in  appealing  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  without  noticing  the  parliament.* 

But  to  leave  this  tender  point,  as  Godolphin 
calls  it,f  (a  point  which  ought  to  be  full  as 
tender  to  a  bishop  as  a  petitioner)  and  to  con- 
sider the  objection  of  an  immediate  application 
to  the  house  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of 
this  petition,  taken  from  the  supposed  impro- 
priety of  it. 

This  impropriety,  it  seems,  was  alledged  to 
consist,  in  applying  for  relief  to  a  body  of  men, 
who  were  not  supposed  to  be  competent  judges 

*  Though  notice  is  here  taken  only  of  the  objection  made  to  the 
legality  of  the  mode  of  application,  yet  the  clamour  was  not  lefs  fre- 
quent or  audible  againfl  the  legality  of  the  fubjett  of  the  application, 
that  is  to  fay,  againfl  the  contents  of  the  petition,  as  contrary  to  law. 
When  truth  and  reafon  procure  a  hearing  in  fuch  times  as  thefe  in 
public  aflemblies,  it  is  oftentimes  by  fome  iinfoiefeen  circumftance, 
arifing  from  the  attempts  of  thofe,  whofe  great  concern  it  is  to  fupport 
the  prefeiu  fyftem  at  all  events.  A  piece  of  hiftory,  tranfcribed 
from  the  London  Chronicle,  March  1 1,  1773,  may  ferve  as  an  illuf- 
tration  of  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  fagacity  of  thofe  who  urged  it  in  a  place,  where  only  it 

could  receive  a  proper  and  effectual  rebuke.    "  Sir  W  m 

t{  B  1  having  faid,  that  the  petitioners'  (againfl  the  difTenters' 

bill,  then  depending)  "  thought  perhaps  counfel  neceflary  to  fhew 
M  many  parts  of  the  bill  to  be  contrary  to  law. — Mr.  Gray,  Sir  Wit- 
•*  Ham  Meredith,  and  others  replied,  that  they  hoped  no  counfel 
11  would  be  fuffered  to  teach  the  Commons  of  England,  from  their 
"own  bar,  the  laws  of  their  country.  We,  faid  they,  who  are  the 
"  legijlators  and  guardians  of  the  laws  to  be  instructed  by  counfel, 
u  whether  a  bill  we  are  about  to  pafs  into  a  law,  be  or  be  not  con- 
"  trary  or  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  our  country  I  This, 
"  faid  they,  would  indeed  be  a  cenfure  upon  the  reprefentatives  of 
"  the  people,  too  grofs  not  to  incur  the  contempt  of  the  public,  too 
"  fhamtful  to  be '.permitted ."  With  this  opinion  the  Speaker  hear- 
tily concurred." 

+  Godolphin,  u.  s.  p.  11, 
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of  a  grievance,  the  nature  of  which  could  not 
be  thoroughly  understood,  without  an  accurate 
knowledge  in  the  deepest  points  of  theology. 

How  the  honourable  Commons  come  by  their 
learning,  I  presume  not  to  know.  But  this  I 
can  safely  affirm  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if 
there  was  any  want  of  knowledge  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  6th  of  February,  it  was  not  among 
the  advocates  of  the  petition.  Those  worthy 
persons  could  not  have  understood  the  question 
better,  had  they  studied  the  controversy  for 
twice  seven  years.*  The  question  indeed  was 
a  very  plain  one,  viz.  Whether  the  same  men 
who  solemnly  engage  on  their  entrance  into  the 

*  Perhaps  this  may  not  cafily  be  credited  by  thofe  who  have  feen 
tio  more  of  the  debate  than  appeared  in  the  Nevvlpapers,  in  which 
great  caution  was  ufed  to  give  no  more  of  the  fpeeches  in  favour  of 
the  petition,  than  was  juft  necefTary  to  illuftrate  the  laboured  anfwers 
of  its  opponents,  mod  of  which  were  infened  at  full  length.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  contrived  on  the  charitable  confideraiion,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  people  who  had  fo  long  fat  in  darknefs,  fhould  not  be  too 
fuddenly  incommoded  with  the  full  glare  of  light,  which  might  have 
"broke  in  upon  them  by  an  impartial  exhibition  of  the  replies  to  thofe 
anfwers. To  thefame  fort  of  prudential,bcnevohnt,znA  psrhzpspasto- 
ral  management,  we  may  afcnbe  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  bring 
forward  every  thing  which  might  fet  the  petitioners  in  an  invidious 
light,  and  to  keep  back  eveiy  thing  which  tended  to  qualify  thefe  im- 
preffions  by  more  equitable  teprefentations.  Thefe  little  arts,  how- 
ever, fcem  now  to  be  lofing  their  influence,  anil  confequently  their 
ufe.  The  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  inquifitive  in  the  me- 
rits of  thecaufe.  They  begin  to  perceive  th.it  they  themfelves  have 
an  important  intereft  in  the  event,  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The  feri- 
ous  part  of  them  fee  it  is  no  matter  of  indifference,  that  their  teachers 
fliould  be  free  from  every  engagement,  which  may  throw  an  imputa- 
tion, or  even  the  remoteft  fufpicion  upon  their  fincerity.  And  as 
this  knowledge  gradually  gains  ground,  we  may  hops  the  tricks  and 
{bphiftries  that  have  been  inftrumental  in  fuppreffing  it,  will  now  be 
detected,  and  the  authors  of  them  held  in  no  higher  eftimation  than 
fuch  practice,  intitle  (hem  to. 
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ministry,  to  teach  the  people  from  the  pure 
word  of  God  only,  could,  on  thevery  same  occa- 
sion, be  reasonably  required  to  teach  the  same 
people  according  to  a  system  which  is  not  the 
pure  word  of  God  only  ?  For,  be  it  remarked, 
with  all  due  deference  to  the  influential  con- 
ductor of  the  antipetitioning  cause,  he  himself 
declined  the  task  of  adjusting  the  articles  to  a 
consonancy  with  the  scriptures;  in  which  he 
shewed  the  good  sense  of  a  skilful  divine,  as 
well  as  the  circumspection  of  a  prudent  states- 
man. 

Where  the  ingenious  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  learned  their  language,  might  perhaps  be 
an  amusing  inquiry.  We  have  observed  al- 
ready, that  all  of- them  did  not  strictly  adhere 
to  the  sentiments  of  my  lords  the  bishops,  ei- 
ther in  their  premises,  or  in  the  inferences  they 
grounded  upon  them.  And  they  who  appeared 
to  stick  more  to  their  brief,  acquitted  them- 
selves with  so  little  candour  towards  the  peti- 
tioners, that  these  supplicants  could  hardly  feel 
any  remorse  for  not  applying  to  the  bishops  in 
the  first  instance.*'    For  surely  the  contempt 

*  The  experiment  however,  has  now  been  made,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wollan  on,  and  his  refpeflable  alTociates,  who  thought,  it  feems, 
the  petitioners  at  the  Feathers  wanting  in  due  refpect  to  their  ec- 
clefiaftical  fuperiors;  and  in  this  they  fnrely  were  not  miftaken,  if  the 
petitioners  had  any  reafon  to  believe,  tiiat  their  app'icaiion  would 
meet  with  better  luccefs  than  that  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  friends.  Mr. 
W'ollaflon,  in  his  very  fendble  tracl  on  the  fubjeti,  pubhfhed  previ- 
ous to  the  meeting  at  Archbifliop  Tennifon's  Iibiary,  reprefenied  a 
reformation  of  our  church  forms  as  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  (not 
to  fay,  neceffity)  that  it  was  concluded,  by  fome  (who  perhaps,  fore- 
boded to  ihemfelves  the  event)  that  he  would  not  reft  fatisfied  with 
an  anfwer  which  implied,  either  an  averfion  to  any  reformation,  or 
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and  abuse  thrown  upon  the  petitioners,  could 
hardly  be  justified  by  barely  asserting,  that  no 

a  difapprobation  of  any  application  for  it,  but  would  adopt  fome  other 
plan,  which  might  promiie  a  more  fuccefsful  ifTue.    It  was  accor- 
dingly afked,  if  I  remember  right,  in  one  of  the  Newfpapers,  what 
he  and  his  friends  would  do.  in  cafe  they  met  with  an  abfolute  nega- 
tive?   To  this,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  anfwer  was  given  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  W.    Nor  perhaps  was  it  neceffary.    Every  man  will  think 
he  has  a  right  to  aft  in  fuch  cafe?,  as  he  fees  catife,  and  if  he  thinks 
proper  to  rifque  his  eflimation  with  the  world  upon  his  acquiefcence 
in  the  political  difcretion  of  his  fuperiors,  after  he  has  unanfwerably 
fliewn  how  little  political  difcretion  has  to  do  with  the  caufe  he  ef- 
poufes,  he  will  not  think  himfelf  compellable  to  anfwer  for  confequen- 
ces  at  the  bar  of  the  public.    But  may  I  with  all  due  deference  be 
permitted  to  fuggefl,  that  the  cafe  with  that  venerable  body  to  whom 
the  application  was  made,  was  widely  different.    They  are  public 
men,  and  that  in  a  province  which  requires  that  they  Jhould  keep 
tack  nothing  that  is  profitable  for  the  people  committed  to  tneir 
care.    Charges  of  impropriety  or  want  of  truth,  either  in  our  public 
profeflions  of  faith,  or  in  our  forms  of  worfhip,  are  no  light  matters. 
Trafls  written  upon  fuch  fubjefts.  with  that  decencv  and  good  fenfe 
as  that  of  Mr.  Wollafton,  and  which  are  at  the  fame  time  fo  intelli- 
gible to  the  common  unaerflandmgs  of  mofl  men,  make  imprelhons 
which  require  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  epifcopal  character 
to  efface.   Artificial  orevafive  accounts  of  fuch  matters  from  inferior 
hands,  fuch  as  thole  of  Dr.  Balguy,  Dr.  Tucker,  and  twenty  more, 
are  either  abfolutely  unintelligible,  et  never  touch  the  main  queflion, 
in  which  the  credit  of  the  proteflant  religion  is  chiefly  concerned; 
not  to  mention  the  difgulWrifing  in  ingenuous  minds,  from  theabufe 
and  mifreprefentation  with  which  the  folicitors  for  reformation  have 
been  treated  by  thefe  angry  fubalterns,  who,  the  world  would  take  it 
for  granted,  were  not  countenanced,  much  lefs  employed  by  Englifh 
bifhops,  whofe  praife  it  is  and  has  been,  fince  the  acceffion  of  our 
Princes  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  to  let  their  moderation  be  known 
unto  all  men.    Their  Lordfhips'  fenfe  of  thefe  matters,  when  deli- 
vered in  vifnation  charges,  is  only  ufeful  to  the  clergy,  who  perhaps 
do  not  always  faithfully  report  it.    Pafloral  letter?,  publifhed  and  dif- 
perfed  in  their  feveral  diocefes,  a  method  taken  by  fome  of  their 
Lordfhips'  predecefibrs  with  good  effeff,  would  fignify  their  fentU 
meiUs  to  their  refpeclive  flocks,  to  the  bell  advantage:  chrittian  cha- 
rity as  well  as  chriflian  prudence  feem  to  require  fomething  of  this 
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alteration  is  necessary ;  in  support  of  which 
aphorism,  the  dispensers  of  it  seemed  to  be  left 
by  their  clients  to  find  reasons  as  they  could. 

I  give  this  only  as  a  conjectural  account, 
why  the  petitioners  did  not  follow  the  advice 
so  often  given  them  in  Newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets to  commit  their  cause  to  the  bishops.  They 
might  have  others  to  which  I  am  a  stranger. 
But  even  bystanders  could  see  and  remark, 

fort  at  their  hands,  that  it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  have  waited  fo 
long  for  fome  authentic  information,  either  that  no  reformation  is 
wanted,  or  that  their  Lordfhips  are  lamenting  that  they  are  fallen 
into  evil  times  which  will  not  admit  of  it.  The  common  report  is, 
that  their  Lordfhips'  anfwer  to  this  application  was,  "  that  in  their 
u  opinion,  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  fafe  to  do  any  thing  in  the  mat- 
"  ter  fubmiited  by  thofe  who  made  it,  to  their  confideration."  Mat- 
ters of  opinion  rarely  give  any  faiisfaction,  except  the  reafons  and 
grounds  of  the  opinion  are  clearly  and  explicitly  exhibited.  The 
gentlemen  who  applied  to  the  bifhops,  faw  not  in  what  refpeel  it  was 
either  impiudent  or  unfafe  to  do  fomething  in  the  matter  fubmiued 
to  their  confideration;  nor,  probably,  do  they  fee  it  yet.  I  mould 
rather  imagine  they  thoughi  it  neither  prudent  nor  fafe  to  do  nothing 
in  a  matter  of  that  efpecial  importance  for  which  they  filiated  their 
Lordfhips'  interpofiiion.  And  their  reafons  for  fo  thinking  are  not 
obfcurely  fet  forth,  in  the  excellent  little  tract  above-mentioned. 
Thefe  reafons  fhould  have  been  particularly  oppoled  by  their  Lord- 
fhips' reafons,  for  the  information  of  the  public,  which  is  yet  to  feek, 
why  in  a  free  government,  it  fliould  neither  be  prudent  nor  fafe  to 
reform  w!iat  is  evidently  amifs  in  their  public  forms  of  religion.  If 
nothing  is  amifs,  it  fhoul  J  be  fo  faid,  and  lb  proved.  In  ttie  mean 
time,  it  is  not  faid  in  whom  it  would  be  imprudent,  or  jor  whom  it 
would  be  unfafe  to  do  any  thing,  &c.  Had  it  been  fatd,  "It  would 
?*  be  neither  prudent  nor  fafe  for  us  to  do  any  thing.  &c."  the  foii- 
citors  would  have  untlerflood  that  they  were  left  at  liberty  to  apply 
to  fome  other  confequeniial  b^dy  in  the  Hate,  for  whom  it  would  be 
neither  imprudent  nor.  unfafe,  to  do  femcthing.  But  I  forbear  to 
purfue  the  reflections  that  might  be  made  upon  oracular  refponfes  of 
this  kind ;  my  intention  is  only  to  vindicate  the  petitioners  of  the 
Feathcrs-afTociation  for  not  beginning  their  application  where  they 
had  good  reafon  to  believe  thsy  fliould  have  no  latisfaclion. 
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from  the  profound  silence  of  their  lordships 
during  so  many  months  as^lapsed  from  the 
first  meeting  at  the  Feathers  tavern,  to  the  day 
of  hearing  in  February,  that  the  petitioners  had 
little  or  nothing  to  expect  from  that  quarter; 
and  even  bystanders  came  to  know,  that  in 
that  interval,  some  individuals  had  applied  to 
their  respective  diocesans  for  their  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  without  the  least  satisfaction  or 
effea. 

These  things  being  considered  and  laid  to- 
gether, it  will  clearly  appear  to  the  intelligent 
reader,  that  as  the  petitioners  were  perfectly 
right  in  making  their  first  application  to  the 
house  of  Commons,  so  they  would  have  been 
perfectly  wrong  and  inconsistent  with  their  own 
pretensions,  had  they  raised,  or  joined  in  any  - 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  limiting  the  claims  of 
the  clergy,  either  in  their  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
capacity. 

In  the  other  objection  to  Mr.  Seymour's  li- 
miting bill,  the  petitioners  are  very  little,  if  at 
all  concerned;  certainly  no  farther,  than  they 
may  wish  our  gracious  Sovereign  may  reign 
undisturbed  by  any  misunderstanding  with  any 
class  of  his  people. 

The  objection  was,  that  "the  bill  proposed, 
t(  had  a  tendency  to  embroil  the  crown  with 
"  the  church." 

As  I  was  not  present  at  this  debate,  I  take 
this  particular  from  common  report,  which 
adds,  that  this  probable  effect  of  the  law  in 
question,  was  suggested  by  one  of  those  who 
affect  to   distinguish  themselves  from  some 
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others  of  his  Majesty's  equally  loving  subjects, 
by  the  title  of,  Friends  to  the  Crown. 

I  should  have  thought,  that  a  real  friend  to 
the  crown  would  have  been  cautious  how  he 
dropped  an  apprehension  of  that  sort  in  the 
company  where  it  was  said  to  be  delivered. 
Where  there  is  a  legislature  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  crown  and  any  body  of  men  who 
are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it,  the  crown 
should  have  little  to  fear  from  the  discontents 
of  the  church,  unless  there  should  be  some  se- 
cret article  in  the  alliance  between  the  crown 
and  the  church,  to  which  the  people  and  their 
representatives  in  parliament  are  no  parties. 
If  the  crown  and  the  church  have  their  uses 
for  each  other,  distinct  from  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  public,  and  out  of  the  cogni- 
sance of  its  constitutional  guardians,  it  may- 
be a  point  of  prerogative  wisdom  to  avoid  a 
breach  with  the  church.  And  does  not  this 
objection  to  the  limiting  hill  seem  to  imply  a 
connection  of  that  nature?  And  would  it  not 
intimate  to  the  audience,  that  the  less  ostensi- 
ble articles  of  the  alliance  might  be  inimical  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people? 

The  patrons  of  the  limiting  bill,  it  is  possi- 
ble, might  perceive  something  in  the  visible 
effects  of  such  alliance,  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  not  very  honourable  to 
the  crown.  Commendams,  Dispensations,  Phi- 
ralities,  to  which  the  crown  either  directly  or 
ministerially  gives  itssanction,  havebeen  known 
to  scandalize  some  honest  men,  who  think  they 
ought  to  be  edified  by  the  moderation  of  pious 
bishops,  and  the  simplicity  of  couscientiuu.-; 
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presbyters,  not  to  mention  the  murmurs  of 
those  who  are  obliged,  through  these  indulgen- 
ces, to  pay  for  entertainment  they  never  taste. 
The  patrons  of  this  bill  could  not  be  ignorant, 
of  what  nineteen  in  twenty  of  their  constitu- 
ents are  well  aware,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  im- 
mense increase  of  property  daily  accruing  to 
the  church,  which  is  likely  enough,  without  a 
timely  interposition  of  the  legislature,  to  ren- 
der the  church  paramount  to  every  other  soci- 
eicti/  in  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  the  crown 
itself.  All  the  world  knows  by  this  time,  that 
the  church  is  mistress  of  an  accumulating  fund, 
which,  in  a  course  of  years  (perhaps  not  much 
longer  than  that  which  has  run  out  since  Harry 
the  eighth's  resumptions)  will,  upon  a  fair  and 
moderate  calculation,  enable  her  to  purchase 
an  estate  more  than  equivalent  to  that,  which 
was,  at  that  period,  alienated  from  her ;  and 
all  this  by  the  bounty  of  the  crown. 

Surely  it  behoves,  that  the  church  should  do 
the  crown  some  very  essential  service  in  return 
for  these  generous  benefactions.  Our  Monarchs 
have  been,  in  most  periods,  wary  enough  not 
to  dispense  their  favours,  particularly  of  the 
pecuniary  kind,  without  some  valuable  consi- 
derations. But  what  the  service  expected  from 
the  church  may  be  in  grateful  return  for  this 
kindness,  would  be  hard  to  say,  unless  we  may 
be  allowed  to  conje6ture,  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Nowell  washer  spokesman  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  January,  1772.  And  that  being  presuppo- 
sed, we  can  hardly  wonder  that  thanks  for  his 
performance  were  discovered  ex  post  facto,  to 
have  beeu  misplaced,  and  that  he  should  here- 
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ferret!  to  those  who  had  greater  obligations  to 
him,  to  comfort  him  for  his  disappointment. 

As  this  discovery  was  made  after  the  petition 
for  relief  in  the  matter  of  subscription  was  re- 
jected, I  could  not  help  musing  a  little  on  the 
very  different  impressions  the  same  subject, 
considered  in  different  lights,  will  make,  some- 
times within  a  very  few  days,  upon  the  same 
audience. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  Nowell  migljt,  on  this  oc- 
casion, adopt  his  doctrine  more  immediately 
from  a  certain  decree  of  the  university  in  which 
he  enjoys  an  honourable  distinction.  Neverthe- 
less, had  he  been  heard  by  his  counsel,  a  very 
indifferent  advocate  might  have  .shewn,  that 
the  doctor's  inferences  are  strictly  deducible 
from  the  dottrirte  of  our  homilies  against  rebel- 
lion,  which  are  appointed  to  be  read  on  every 
solemn  commemoration  of  the  ma rtyrdom, and 
to  which  every  clerk,  and  every  graduate,  is 
obligetl  to  subscribe  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent,  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 

I  apprehend  the  gentlemen  who  stigmatized 
the  petitioners  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace 
and  fomenters  of  controversy,  were  not  a  little 
interested  to  keep  the  doctor  and  his  principles 
in  credit.  Why  did  they  not  exert  themselves 
to  screen  the  preacher  from  a  disgrace,  which, 
by  falling  upon  him,  fell  unavoidably  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  thirty-jifth  article  of  the 
church  of  England?  Why  should  the  pe- 
titioners he  deemed  mad  and  frantic,  for 
attempting  to  remove  those  articles,  whose  doc- 
trine, in  a  most  important  point,  Dr.  Nowell 
was  deemed  mad  and  frantic  for  espousing? 
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I  freely  own,  that,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the 
continuing  so  general  a  subscription  to  these 
Homilies,  is  no  great  aft  of  friendship  to  the 
crown,  or  to  the  gracious  head  which  wears  it ; 
especially  considering  the  law  by  which  it  is 
there  placed.    Prevarication  in  a  point  of  that 
national  concern,  has  but  an  untoward  aspect 
upon  the  allegiance  which  the  same  subscribers 
are  obliged topledge  tothepresent  royalfamily. 
The  laity  honestly  insuretheir  fidelity  tohisMa- 
jesty,  by  a  plain  oath  without  any  reserve  or 
drawback.    Can  a  clerical  subscription  to  a 
doctrine  which  implies,  that  the  revolution  of 
1688,  was  neither  rightful  nov  lazvful,  serve 
to  any  other  purpose,  when  contrasted  with 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  than  to  hint  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  convenience  of  leaving  open  a  door  of 
retreat  for  the  clerical  society,  in  case  the  crown 
should  corne  to  circumstances  of  embroilment 
-  with  the  church  ?  And  ought  the  petitioners 
to  become  obnoxious  to  any  friend  of  the  crown 
for  endeavouring  to  shut  the  door  against  a 
pretence  of  tbat  kind  ? 

There  was  another  mutter,  canvassed  with 
no  little  warmth  among  our  political  guardians 
since  the  fate  of  the  Petition,  which  does  no 
discredit  to  the  cause  of  the  Petitioners. 

Order  and  good  government  seem  to  a  plain 
understanding  to  require,  that  where  there  is 
a  system  of  religion  (so  called)  adopted  by  the 
magistrate  for  the  practical  uses  of"  his  people, 
care  should  be  taken,  that  there  be  no  contra- 
diction or  disagreement  between  the  established 
civil  policy,  and  the  doctrines  of  that  system. 
This  has,  I  hope,  sufficiently  appeared  from 
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the  case  stated  in  the  instance  just  mentioned: 
and  it  will  be  no  less  apparent  from  that  I  am 
going  to  give. 

Were  I  disposed  to  give  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  late  law  which  lays  a  restraint  upon 
the  Royal  Family  with  respect  to  their  mar- 
riages, I  should  not  perhaps  condemn  it  with 
that  severity  which  some  writers  have  ex- 
pressed.  A  law  of  that  sort  may,  for  ought 
I  know,  be  highly  expedient  for  the  public. 
But  surely,  before  it  was  finally  enacted,  some 
course  should  have  been  taken  with  the  thirty- 
second  of  our  Articles  of  Religion,  which  most 
expressly  teaches,  that,  "  It  is  lawful  foi  all 
"  christian  men"  to  marry  at  their  owndis- 
"  cretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same  to 
"  serve  better  to  godliness.'' 

This  thirty-second  Article,  or  at  least  the 
last  clause  of  it,  should  indeed  have  been  dis- 
posed of  near  twenty  years  ago,  before  the 
act  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages  took  place. 
As  things  are  now  circumstanced  among  us, 
our  confession  allows  us,  as  Christian  men,  i.  e. 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Gospel,  to  marry  at 
our  oun  discretion,  as  tee  shall  judge  the  same 
to  serve  better  to  godliness.  But, 

1.  The  law  of  the  land  says,  "  No;  you 
"  shall  not  marry  at  your  own  discretion,  but 

at  the  discretion  of  your  parents  or  guar- 
"  dians,  on  the  peril  of  having  your  marriages. 
M  declared  null  and  void,  your  issue  bastar- 
"  dized,  and  the  succession  of  your  posterity 
"  defeated." 

2.  The  Antipetitioners  say,  that  the  intent 
of  requiring  subscription  of  the  clergy  is,  that 
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they  may  all  preach  the  uniform  doftrine  of  the 
articles.  The  law  says,  that,  in  the  present 
instance  at  least,  the  judge  upon  the  bench 
shall  preach  a  doctrine  contrary  to  that  of  the 

thirty-second  article.  The  article  leaves  the 

marriage  of  the  christian  man  to  his  own  discre- 
tion ;  as  he  himself  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve 
better  to  godliness  ;  that  is,  the  article  leaves 
it  to  his  conscience.  But  the  law  interferes, 
and  says,  that  in  certain  cases  (where  however 
conscience  is  a  very  capable  judge)  the  man's 
conscience  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter 
with  respect  to  the  godliness  or  ungodliness  of 
his  views,  but  the  conscience  of  his  guardian, 
or  of  my  Lord  Chancellor. 

3.  The  clergyman  subscribes  his  assent  and 
consent  to  the  article  as  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God.  But  if  he  acts  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  article,  in  the  said  cases,  and  cele- 
brates a  marriage  approved  and  authorised  by 
it,  he  shall  be  transported  as  a  felon. 

4.  The  petitioners  are  told,  that  their  request 
cannot  be  complied  with,  as  it  would  break  in 
upon  the  uniformity  of  the  establishment.  If 
therefore  subscription  is  still  to  be  continued  as 
a  means  of  preserving  uniformity,  should  not 
the  latter  part  of  this  thirty-second  article  run, 
thus  ?    "It  is  not  lawful  tor  all  christian  men 
"  to  marry  at  their  own  discretion,  or  as  they 
"  themselves  shall  judge  the  same  to  serve  bet- 
"  ter  to  godliness,  but  shall  govern  themselves 
<f  herein  at  the  discretion  of  a  parent  or  a 
V  guardian,  as  the  parent  or  the  guardian  shall 
*'  judge  the  same  to  serve  better  to"  what- 
ever he  or  she  pleases  to  substitute  in  the  room 
c*f  godliness. 
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It  does  not  appear  (at  least  from  any  minutes 
I  have  seen  of  the  debates  on  the  occasioa)that 
the  authority  of  this  article  was  expressly  al- 
ledged  in  opposition  to  what  is  called  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act.  And  yet  this  might  have  been, 
expected  from  some  of  the  episcopal  bench, 
which,  in  general,  is  understood  to  maintain, 
that  all  and  every  of  the  thirty -nine articles  are 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 

This  silence  of  their  lordships  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  article  is  pretty 
strongly  asserted  in  certain  remonstrances,  re- 
tailed in  the  public  prints,  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  illustrious  assembly,  of  which 
their  lordships  are  members. 

"  We  conceive,"  says  one  of  them,  "  the 
"  right  of  conferring  a  discretionary  power  to 
"  prohibit  all  marriages,  (whether  vested  in 
<c  the  crown  alone, — or  in  the  manner  now 
"  enacted  by  the  bill)  to  be  above  the  reach 
"  of  any  legislature,  as  contrary  to  the  origi- 
*-  nal  inherent  rights  of  human  nature,  v  hich, 
"  as  they  are  not  derived  from,  or  held  under 
"  civil  laws,  by  no  civil  laws  can  be  taken 

"  away." — i  To  disable  a  man  during  his 

"  whole  life,  from  contracting  marriage,  or 
"  what  is  tantamount,  to  make  his  power  of 
y  contracting  such  marriage,  dependent,  nei- 
"  ther  on  his  own  choice,  nor  upon  any  fixed 
"  rule  of  law,  but  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  any 
"  man,  or  set  of  men,  is  exceeding  the  power 
'*  permitted  by  the  divine  Providence  to  hu- 
"  man  legislatures.    It  is  directly  against  the 
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"  earliest  command  given  by  God  to  mankind, 
"  contrary  to  the  right  of  domestic  societyand 
"  comfort,  and  to  the  desire  of  lawful  posterity, 
"  the  first  and  best  of  the  instincts  plant- 
<{  ed  in  us  by  the  author  of  our  nature,  and 
"  utterly  incompatible  with  all  religion,  na- 

tural  and  revealed,  and  therefore  a  mere  a6l 
"  of  power,  having  neither  the  nature  nor  ob- 
"  ligation  of  law." 

Again,  another  of  these  remonstrances  af- 
firms, that  "  the  liberty  of  marriage  is  a  na- 
"  tural  right  inherent  in  mankind, — that  this 
"  right  is  confirmed  and  inforced  by  the  holy 
"  scriptures,  which  declare  marriage  to  be  of 
"  divine  institution,  and  deny  to  none  the 

benefit  of  that  institution, — that  the  law  of 
"  nature  and  divine  institutions,  are  not  re- 
"  versible  by  the  power  of  human  legislatures." 

This  language,  I  apprehend,  is  striclly  con- 
formable to  the  doclrine  of  the  article,  and  is 
not  to  be  confuted  but  by  shewing,  that  hu- 
man legislatures  have  the  authority  which  is 
here  denied  them. 

It  is  true,  there  are  concessions  in  both  these 
remonstrances,  which  may  seem  to  favour  the 
restrictions  in  the  act  to  prevent  clandestine 
marriages,  but  really  do  not.  For  though  it 
may  be  true,  that  the  legislature  "  has  a 
"  power  of  prescribing  rules  to  marriage,  as 
<(  well  as  every  other  species  of  contract.," 
though  it  may  be  expedient,  that  minors 
**  should  not  marry  without  the  consent  of 
(t  their  parents  or  guardians,"  yet  the  general 
doctrine  laid  down,  before,  will  make  these  al- 
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hwances  utterly  insignificant  to  establish  the 
validity  of  that  law. 

For  who  are  minors  with  respe6t  to  a  capa* 
city  for  marriage  ?  "  None,"  say  our  good  old 
laws,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  ;" 
and  minority  and  impuberty  are,  with  respect 
to  marriage,  synonymous  terms,  as  may  be 
seen  in  our  law-books.  Nature  indeed,  as 
well  as  experience,  seems  to  have,  fixed  this 
period  to  determine  the  discretion  of  a  man, 
as  well  as  his  other  capacities  for  marriage  ; 
for  allowing  the  impediments  laid  down  in  our 
laws,  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  natu- 
ral and  scriptural  rights  of  the  christian  man, 
what  youth  of  fourteen  years  of  age  does  not 
know,  in  what  degree  of  consanguinity  he  is, 
or  is  not  related  to  the  woman  he  desires  to 
marry?  or  whethether  he  is  under  ^precontract 
to  any  other  woman,  and  so  of  the  rest,  The 
discretion  therefore,  of  the  article,  plainly 
means  a  competency  of  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  essentials  of  marriage,  and  is  then  suf- 
ficiently exercised,  when  the  man's  choice 
stands  clear  of  these  impediments-  If  you  carry 
discretion  with  respeel  to  marriage,  to  any  other 
particular  instances,  I  am  afraid  you  will  find 
as  many  who,  if  we  judge  by  events,  have 
wanted  discretion  after  twenty-one,  as  have 
•wanted  discretion  before  it. 

As  then  the  natural  rights  of  a  man  to  con  ■ 
tract  matrimony,  doby  an  almost  universal  con- 
sent of  divine  and  human  laws  commence  with 
his  fifteenth  year,  or  his  age  of  puberty,  upon 
what  evidence  are  we  to  judge,  that  divine 
Providence  has  permitted  human  legislatures 
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to  deprive  the  man  of  his  choice,  and  to  confine 
him  for  seven  long  years  (which  with  respect 
to  great  numbers  is  confining  them  for  life)  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man,  who  acts  by  no 
rule  of  law,  and  perhaps  upon  no  better  mo- 
tives than  those  of  avarice  or  caprice. 

Though  I  have  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour 
Of  every  thing  of  this  sort  which  appeals  for  its 
sanction  to  the  word  of  God,  rather  than  to 
the  commandment  of  man,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  should  wish  to  be  understood,  that  I 
give  the  preference  to  the  article,  or  the  pro- 
test, in  comparison  with  these  laws.*  All  I 
mean  to  say,  whatever  I  may  think,  is,  that 
there  is  a  manifest  disagreement  between  our 
thirty-second  article  of  religion,  and  these  two 
laAvs.  Which  of  them  is  the  more  excellent,  is 
a  question  rather  for  my  lords  the  bishops,  than 
for  us,  who  having  no  mixed  character,  must 
follow  the  law  at  all  events  :  and  their  silence 
on  passing  of  both  these  laws  (one  dissenter 
excepted)  cannot,  J  think,  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  than  by  the  supposition,  that 
their  lordships  thought  the  Article  and  the 
Laws  were  perfectly  reconcileable  to  each  other. 

*  My  old  friend  Urban,  a  motl  obfequious  devotee  to  all  political 
and  ecclefiaftical  eftabliihments,  hath  lately  prefented  us  with  an  im- 
portant paper,  containing  a  Demcnflration  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion,  from  Scripture.  How  he  hath 
acquitted  himfelf  in  other  refpefb,  let  the  Foreft  judge.  I  have 
only  to  remark,  that,  having  the  fear  of  embroiling  the  crown  with 
the  church  before  his  eyes,  when  he  comes  to  this  Thirty -fecond  Ar- 
ticle, he  is  fo  far  from  demonjl  rating  the  truth  of  this  laft  ciaufe  of 
it  from  fcripture,  that,  with  a  prudent  referve,  which  would  do  ho- 
nour to  a  Privy  Counfellor,  he  does  not  chufe  to  mention  even  the 
Contents  of  it.  See  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1772. 
p.  160. 
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But  should  not  their  lordships  have  consi- 
dered, that  what  may  be  clear  to  them,  is  not 
always  so  to  their  numerous  flocks,  the  very 
meanest  of  whom  has  his  claim  of  a  divine,  as 
well  as  a  natural  right  to  marriage,  which  the 
article  seems  to  secure  to  him  in  a  way  that 
does  not  admit  of  the  restriction  laid  upon  him 
by  the  Jet  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages. 
And  as  their  lordships  have  thought  proper  to 
adhere  to  all  and  every  of  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, against  the  petitioners  of  February  6, 
would  it  net  have  become  their  charity  to  have 
explained  to  the  public,  by  what  sort  of  rea- 
soning this  article  of  our  public  Confession  of 
Faith  might  be  made  to  stand  its  ground, 
against  this  seeming  contravention  of  a  solemn 
Act  of  parliament? 

We  read  in  history,  that,  when  the  Duke  of 
York  had  married  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's 
daughter,  in  the  year  1661,  "The  King  or- 
"  dered  some  Bishops  and  Judges  to  peruse  the 
"proofs  the  lady  had  to  produce:  and  they 
"  reported,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
<£  the  gospel,  and  the  law  of  England,  it  was  a 
"  good  marriage;  so  it  was  not  possible  to  break 
"  it,  but  by  trying  how  far  the  matter  might 
"  be  carried  against  her  for  marrying  a  person 
*■  so  near  the  king  without  his  leave."*  That 
is  to  say,  how  far  the  crime  was  a  capital  one, 
forjine  or  imprisonment  would  not  have  nulli- 
fied the  marriage. 

Here  was  a  clandestine  marriage  under  every 
description  Off  that  offence,  yet  by  a  happy  co- 

•  Burnet,  Hift.  O.  T.  fol.vol.  i.  p.  168, 
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incidence  of  the  gospel  and  the  law  of  England, 
such  as  it  was  in  those  days,  this  was  a  marri- 
age it  teas  not  possible  to  break,  hut  by  an  ar- 
bitrary act  of  power,  which  even  Charles  II. 
would  not  venture  to  exert.* 

For  my  part,  I  should  not  think  the  prelates 
of  our  times  at  all  less  competent  to  judge  a 
matter  of  this  nature,  than  the  bishops  of  lo'Gl. 
Would  it  not,  therefore,  have  become  them  to 
have  satisfied  the  people,  (who  are  persuaded 
that  the  gospel  is  what  it  always  was  from  the 
beginning)  that  the  connection  between  the 
law  of  England 'and  the  gospel,  still  subsists  un- 
broken, notwithstanding  these  late  limitations 
of  the  natural  rights  of  marriage? 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  trying 
"what  I  could  do  towards  reconciling  the  thirty- 
second  article  of  religion  with  the  tenor  of  the 
Act  of  parliament,  presuming,  there  might  be 
no  more  difficulty  in  the  attempt,  than  Father 
Sinclair  found  in  trying  to  accommodate  the 
nrst  period  of  the  said  article  with  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  anathematized 
all  who  held  the  marriage  of  a  priest  to  be  va- 

*  "  The  Earl  of  Leicefier,  in  the  year  1579,  privately  married 
"  the  widow  of  Walter  Devcreux,  Earl  of  Lffex  j  of  which  Queen 
"  Elizabeth  being  informed  by  Simier  the  Frenchman,  (he  was  fo 
**  enraged,  that  (he  commanded  Leicefter  to  confine  himfelf  to  the 
"  caftle  of  Greenwich,  and  intended  to  fend  him  10  the  tower,  which 
*'  would  have  gratified  a  number  of  his  enemies.  But  the  Earl  of 
*'  Sujfex,  the  chief  and  the  mod  incenl'ed  of  them,  difluaded  her 
"  Majefty  from  it ;  his  good  fenfe  and  his  noble  and  generous  difpo- 
*'  fition  of  mind,  convinced  him,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  molelled 
"  on  account  of  a  lawful  marriage,  which  had  ever  been  univerfally 
"  efteemedan  honeft  and  honourable  ilate."  Camden.  But  tempora 
mutaniur. 
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hdjure  divino,  notwithstanding  it  was  judged 
to  be  null  and  \o\<\,jurc  ecclesiastico.* 

But  here  a  difficulty  suggested  by  bishop 
Burnet  made  me  despair  of  succeeding  in  my 
trials.  "It  may  be  justly  doubted,"  says  this 
good  bishop,  "  whether  the  church  can  make  a 
"  law  that  shall  restrain  all  the  clergy  in  those 
"  natural  rights,  in  which  Christ  has  left  them 
"free.  The  adding  a  law  upon  this  head,  to 
*'  the  laws  of  Christ,  seems  to  assume  an  au- 
"  thority  that  he  has  not  given  the  church. "f 
Now,  the  latter  part  of  the  article  seeming  to 
extend  this  national  right  to  all  christian  men, 
and  another  article  having  defined  the  church 
to  be  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  I  could 
not  be  sure,  but  the  civil  powers  might  be  com- 
prehended, under  this  idea  of  the  visible  church 
of  Christ,  and  consequently,  prohibited  to 
make  any  law  to  restrain  this  natural  right  of 
christian  men  ;  and  I  should  certainly  have 

*  Expos.  Paraphrajl.  ed.  3.  oftavo,  p.  390.  Sinclair,  indeed, 
made  but  poor  work  of  it  on  this  article;  and  in  the  confcioufnefs  of 
his  inefficiency,  proceeds  to  exprefs  his  hope,  that  the  church  of  En- 
gland might  in  time  be  brought  to  approve  the  piety  of  Trent,  Ojudni 
Jperemus,  fays  he,  morem  ilium  antiquum  et  Janclum  (confining 
the  clergy  to  a  vow  of  celibacy)  dcnuo  obtenturum,  dum  memorias 
noftras  refricar\t,  et  publica  illarum  confuetudinum  et  decretorum 
impreffione  recenti,  animos  piorum  ad  eandcm  Jantlimoniam  puU 
Jant.  This  might  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  prppheiic  hope,  not 
very  unlikely  to  be  fulfilled,  at  the  lime  Sinclair's  book  was  pub- 
liffied.  Who  can  tell  what  future  limes  may  produce?  To  con- 
fine our  youth  to  a  fcven  years  celibacy  from  their  puberty,  is  noun- 
hopeful  way  to  inure  them  to  the  fame  reitraint  for  the  1  eft  of  their 
lives. — N.  B.  The  words,  refricant  and  pulfant,  are  botli  in  the 
quarto  and  octavo  editions  of  Sinclar's  work,  but  lhould  certainly  be 
rcfricat  and  putfat. 

*  Burnet  on  Art,  32. 
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concluded,  there  was  no  way  of  vindicating  . 
the  law,  but  by  dismissing  these  two  articles, 
had  I  not  luckily  bethought  me  of  the  fortieth, 
which  would  authorise  a  subscription  even  to 
the  institutions  of  a  Pagan  priesthood. 

And  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
the  imposers  of  this  supplemental  article,  do 
not  always  seem  to  be  uniformly  orthodox  in 
explaining  the  doctrinal  proposition  it  is  un- 
derstood to  contain. 

"  We  have  certainly  a  right,"  says  an  emi- 
nent orator,  "like  every  other  society,  to  e\r- 
"  act  a  compliance  with  whatever  doctrines, 
<!  ceremonies,  and  forms  we  establish,  from 
lt  those  who  receive  the  public  money  for  that 
ft  very  purpose."* 

*  See  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  March  3,  1772.  But  in  ih« 
late  difputes  concerning  the  hardfhip  of  paying  tithes  in  kind,  the 
beneficed  clergy  alledge,  that  they  are  not  /lipendiaries,  but  propri~ 
etors.  So  faith  a  writer  who  calls  himfelf  Pkilockrus,  in  the  Lon- 
don Evening  Port.  Oftober  14,  1773;  and  fo  indeed,  it  fliould  feem, 
•he  law  determines.  In  an  Exchequer  bill  the  plea  is,  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  reftor  or  vicar  of  fuch  a  parifh,  lawfully  inflituted  and  induc- 
ed, and  as  fuch  haih  a  riglit  to  the  tiihe  in  queftion,  not  as  a  Jlipen- 
diary  for  complying  with  eftablillied  doclrines,  ceremonies,  and  forms, 
but  as  v.  proprietor^  whom  the  law  hath  invefled  with  a  freehold  in 
the  faid  tiihe  \  and  the  fingle  point  in  iffue  is,  whether  the  tithe  in 
difpute  is  parcel  of  his  freehold  or  not.  Mercy  upon  the  clergy  ! 
if  this  gentleman's  doftrine  fliould  take  place.  There  would  be  no 
occafion  for  tithe-commitiees  to  relieve  the  farmer  from  the  burthen 
of  paying  his  liihes  in  any  fhape.  It  i:  but  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  eilabiifhed  rubrics,  articles,  and  canons,  and  comparing  his  par- 
fon's  compliance  in  practice  wiih  the  ellabliflied  doftrines,  ceremo- 
nies, and  forms,  and  the  farmer  would  quickly  fee,  that  the  parfon 
could  not  legally  demand  a  fingle  egg  of  him  in  ihe  name  of  tithe. 
Nor  would  there  be  nine  pariflies  out  of  the  nine  thoufand,  in  whirh 
this  would  not  be  the  cafe.  It  feems  indeed  as  if,  in  one  cafe,  the 
clergy  thought  this  exaft  compliance  abfolutely  indifpenfable,  that  is 
to  fay,  when  they  are  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  reading  in.  Ifj 
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To  be  sure,  the  labourer  is  only  then  worthy 
of  his  hire,  xchen  he  performs  the  work  for 
which  he  is  paid  :  but  this  is  very  little  to  the 
case  in  hand,  unless  they  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  disposal  of  the  public  money,  have  a 
right  to  establish  what  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
and  forms  of  religion  they  please;  a  point  of 
right  which  some  people  arc  disposed  to  ques- 
tion.* 

on  that  occafion,  the  reader  miftakes  a  fmgle  colleft,  or  omiis  a  fingle 
fuffrage,  as  hath  been  fometimes  the  cafe,  he  finds  himfelf  obliged  to 
read  over  again:  and  fome  canonifls  have  advifed  the  new  incum- 
bent, to  write  the  two  Greek  words  Qfo'wpw.  <r«fxoj'  in  the  9th  arti- 
cle, in  the  common  character,  for  the  ufe  of"  the  perfon  or  perfons 
who  are  to  atteft  his  exaft  compliance  with  the  law  in  this  particular 
cafe.  But  legal  poffeffion  of  the  freehold,  being  fecured  by  this 
exaft  compliance,  the  clergy  feem  to  be  very  little  apprehenfive,  that 
(he  public  money  can  be  withheld  on  account  of  their  non-compli- 
ance, in  the  common  courfeof  their  miniftrations. 

*  "The  power  of  the  legiflature  is  limited,"  fays  the  celebrated 
Junius,  "not  only  by  the  general  rules  of  natural  jullice,  and  the 
"  welfare  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our 
"  particular  conftitution."  Dedication  to  his  Letters,  1  772,  p.  vi, 
*  The  difcretion  of  an  EngliOi  Judge,"  fays  the  fame  Junius,  "is 
"  not  of  mere  zuilland  pleafure, — it  is  not  arbitrary, — It  is  not  ca« 
"  pricious. — But  as  a  great  lawyer  [Coke]  lays,  difcretion,  taken  as 
"  it  ought  to  be,  is,  difcernere  per  legem,  quid  fit  juflum.  If  it  be 
"  not  directed  by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and 
"  appeareih  to  be  unlawful."  p.  313  of  vol.  ii.  See  more  on  this 
fubjeer,  by  Sir  Joleph  Ji  ky  11.  Pecre  Williams  ii.  685.  N.B.  This 
dottiine  takes  in  the  kgijlative,  as  well  as  the  executive  authority. 
But  the  principles  of  our  particular  ckitrch-conftitution,  make  the 
law  of  God  the  only  foundation  of  a  right  toeflablvQi  the  doctrines, 
ceremonies,  and  forms  of  our  religion,  and  conleqnently,  the  rule  of 
legiflative  difcretion.  The  droll  mortal,  who  not  long  ago,  enter- 
tained the  public  weekly  with  his  jokes  on  what  he  called  patriotic 
paragraphs,  and  the  Prefacer  to  a  Ipurious  edition  of  Junius 's  Let- 
ters, wili  needs  faithcr  thole  letters  upon  the  Orator  above  quoted, 
I  apprehend  the  palfagesjufl  cited,  compared  with  that  to  which  they 
refer,  may  afford  a  fufficienl  confuuiion  of  that  furmife,   Bui  if  an/ 
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te  Had  I  possessed  a  vote,"  says  the  same 
speaker,  "  when  the  Directory  was  going  to 

doubt  remain,  let  the  whole  argumentation  of  this  fpeech  be  compared 
with  the  following  ftrong  expreffions  of  Junius's  fenfe  of  our  church- 
cffairs,  and  their  managers.    "  An  honeft  man,  like  the  true  reli- 
"  gion,  appeals  to  the  underflanding,  or  modeftly  confides  in  the  in- 
"  lernal  evidence  of  his  confcience.    The  importer  employs  force 
"  inflead  of  argument"  (i.  e.  exafts  compliance)  "  ipipofes  fitence 
tl  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  his  character  by  the 
*' fword."    Letters,  Woodfall's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Speaking 
of  one  Mr.  Home's  "  feafting  with  a  rancorous  rapture  upon  the 
"  fordid  catalogue  of  his  friend's  difirefTe^,''  he  adds,  "  Now  let 
"  him  go  back  10  his  cloifler,  the  church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  him. 
"  In  his  principles,  lie  is  already  a  bifliop."  ib.  p.  195.  Again, 
charaftenftng  himfelf  under  the  fignature  of  Philo  Junius,  "  Thefe 
"  candid  critics  never  remember  any  thing  he  [Junius']  fays  in  ho- 
"  nour  of  our  holy  religion  ;  though  it  is  true,  that  one  of  his  leading 
*'  arguments  is  made  to  reft  upon  the  internal  evidence,  which  the 
*'  purefl  of  all  religions  carries  with  it.    I  quote  his  word?,  and 
"  conclude  from  them,  that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  chriftian,  in  fub' 
"  fiance,  not  in  ceremony  j  though  poffibly  he  may  not  agree  with 
*'  my  Reverend  Lords  the  bifhops,  or  with  the  head  of  the  church, 
*{  that  prayers  are  morality,  or  that  kneeling  is  religion."  ib.  p. 
245.    Once  more;  "His  Majefty's  predeceffors  (excepting  that 
*'  worthy  family  from  which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unqueftionably  de- 
H  fcended)  had  fome  generous  qualities  in  their  compofition,  with 
"  vices,  1  confefs,  or  frailties  in  abundance.    They  were  kings  or 
"  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or  priefls.    They  were  at  the  head  of 
4t  the  church,  but  did  not  know  the  value  of  their  office.  They 
t!  faid  their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had  too  little  prieflcraft 
'*  in  their  underflanding,  to  reconcile  the  fanclimonious  forms  of  reli- 
"  gion,  with  the  utter  deflruftion  of  the  morality  of  their  people." 
p.  250.    Can  the  man  who  penned  thefe  ientiments  be  fuppoled  to 
be  fo  utterly  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  confiftency,  as  to  deliver  a  fpeech  in 
fupport  of  a  human  eflablifhment,  (profeffing,  however,  to  be  founded 
on  the  purejl  of  all  religions  J  fraught  with  arguments  and  topics, 
equally  favourable  to  the  eflablilhment  of  Rome  pagan  or  papal,  of 
Conffantinople,  or  even  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  What  Englifh 
proteftant  would  not  weep  to  think  that  he  fhould  have  an  advocate  of 
Junius's  abilities  and  preienfions  to  integrity,  who,  after  nobly  after- 
ling  his  political  privileges  with  powers  of  reaioning  and  language, 
fupenor  to  all  the  mailers  of  eloquence  upon  record,  fhould,  in  a 
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tc  be  established,  I  would  have  divided  for  the 
"  Common  Prayer ;  and  had  I  lived  when  the 
"  Common  Prayer  Was  re-established,  I  would 
"  have  voted  for  the  Directory."  Upon  what 
principle,  dear  Sir,  would  you  have  taken  this 
ground? — Evidently,  from  what  goes  before, 
upon  the  principle  of  public  peace,  and  be- 
cause he  would  defend  every  thing  already 
established,  from  the  Pope's  Viceroyship,  down 
to  the  Roman  Augurs'  geese  and  chickens. 

But,  hold  a  little  .    The  gentleman 

does  not  chuse  you  should  run  away  with  this 
glimpse  of  his  real  principles  :  and  therefore 
(most  consistently  to  be  sure  with  what  had 
gone  before),  gives  it  as  the  obvious  (read  os- 
tensible) reason  of  this  conducl,  in  the  cases  of 
the  Common  Prayer  and  the  Directory,  "  that 
"  they  were  not  essentially  different  ;  neither 
"  of  them  contained  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
"  scriptures,  or  that  could  shock  a  rational 
"  christian.  And  the  articles  appeared  to  him 
"  in  the  same  light." 

Was  it  well  done  ?  Was  it  like  Cassius,  to 
desert  the  fortieth  article,  the  solver  of  all 
scruples,  the  reconciler  of  all  contradictions, 
the  adjuster  of  all  prevarications,  and  to  put 

frothy  declamation,  calculated  for  the  views  of  a  minifler  he  detefts, 
and  the  underflandings  of  a  majority  he  defpifes,  abandon  all  the  forts 
of  chriftian  liberty,  and  deliver  up  a  fet  of  honed,  confcientious,  libe- 
ral-minded gentlemen  and  fcholar,  to  the  tyranny  and  infulis  of 
prieikraft  and  hypocrify,  from  which  he  would  have  us  to  underftand 
he  has  fo  fuccefsfuliy  emancipated  himfelf  ?  Is  that  the  way  to  give 
its  proper  value  to  morality,  above  the  Janttimonious forms  of  reli- 
gion ?  Impolfible !  To  identify  the  writer  and  the  fpeaker,  is  trea- 
fon  againit  virtue,  morality,  clnillianity ,  common  fen  fe,  and  human 
nature, 
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the  issue  upon  the  merits  of  the  thirty-nine  ? 
What  must  he  done  with  the  compliment  paid 

him  by  Dr.  H  x,  as  the  decisive  finisher 

of  the  whole  controversy  ?  Will  the  orthodox 
be  permitted  to  let  it  rest  upon  his  bare  asser- 
tion, that,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  thirty-* 
"  nine  articles  contrary  to  scripture  ?" — If 
not,  must  not  some  of  them,  out  of  mere  gra- 
titude, be  obliged  to  find  proofs  for  it,  and  by 
that  means  be  carried  once  more  into  the  wild 
sea  of  theological  controversy  ?  And  what 
apology  will  he  make  to  the  ingenious  founder 
of  this  fortieth  article,  for  remitting  him  to  a 
mode  of  defence,  for  which  he  seems  to  be  to- 
tally unprepared,  and  which  even  ministerial 
encouragement  would  I  conjecture,  hardly 
rouse  him  to  undertake  ? 

"  For  my  own  part,"  says  the  gentleman, 
"  I  am  no  friend  to  innovations  in  religion, 
"  when  the  people  are  not,  in  consequence  of 
"  some  religious  abuse,  much  aggrieved. That 
<f  was  the  case  at  the  reformation,  and  then 
"  would  I  have  heartily  concurred  in  the  al- 
"  teration  at  that  time  made,  had  I  been  a 
"  member  of  this  house." 

But  can  we,  can  the  gentleman  himself  be 
certain,  that  he  would  have  concurred  in  the 
alterations  made  at  that  period?  Were  not  the 
same  arguments  used  by  the  non-reformers  a- 
gainst  the  alterations  then,  that  this  orator  ap- 
plies to  the  present  occasion  ?  The  disturbance 
of  public  peace,  the  danger  of  multiplying  here- 
sies, and  the  sufficient  perfection  of  the  doc- 
trines, ceremonies,  and  forms  then  established  ? 
Is  not  the  question  now,  whether  both  clergy 
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and  people  are  not  aggrieved  by  the  subscript 
tions  established  ?  Is  it  no  grievance  to  a 
conscientious  people,  that  their  ministers  are 
brought  under  the  disagreeable  dilemma,  ei- 
ther to  withhold  from  them  what  they  are  per- 
suaded  is  the  pure  word  of  God,  or  to  fall  un- 
der the  reproach  of  having  falsified  their  sub- 
scription ?*  Did  the  gentleman  never  hear  the 
scripture  quoted  in  contradiction  to  the  doc- 
trine of  an  article  ?  Did  he  not  hear  it  affirm- 
ed, that  some  of  the  articles  were  contradictory 
to  scripture,  and  shocking  to  rational  chris- 
tians ?  Did  not  some  of  those  who  opposed 
the  petition,  decline  the  defence  of  the  articles  ? 
And  must  we  take  an  ipse  dixit  from  an  indivi- 
dual who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  examin- 
ed the  articles  by  the  scriptures,  with  more  ac- 
curacy and  precision,  than  has  been  done  by  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ?  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
this  postulatum  should  be  surrendered  to  htm 
without  some  little  debate.  I  question  whe- 
ther Dr.  Tucker  himself  would  grant  it,  with- 
out the  qualifying  words,  in  the  main.  What 
then  may  be  the  consequence  of  settling  at  last 
on  the  merits  of  the  articles  ?  Too  probably 
the  revival  of  that  hydra  of  controversy,  which 
would  put  one  of  his  coadjutors  to  so  much 
expence  for  opium  and  mandragora  to  quell 
and  stupify  it. 

I  shall  have  the  less  to  say  concerning  sub- 
scriptions exacted  of  students  and  graduates  in 

*  Obfervc,  the  prieft  is  required  at  his  ordination  to  promife  "to 
u  teach  noihing  (as  required  of  neceffity  lo  eternal  falvation)  but  that 
"  which  he  (hall  be  persuaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by 
"  the  fcripture," 
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our  universities,  as  the  propriety  of  them  is 
universally  given  up  in  every  department,  but 
those  where  the  most  substantial  reasons  for 
abolishing  them,  appear  from  the  plainest  mat- 
ters of  fact.*    Even  the  Dean  of  Gloucester 

*  This  hath  appeared  fince  to  be  a  grofs  miflake.  A  certain  de- 
bate on  February  23,  1773,  in  a  certain  affembly,  hath  given  us  to 
undeiftand,  that  the  wifeit  men  in  the  nation  think,  on  the  fubjeft  of 
academical  fubferiptions,  jufl  as  the  prefiding  charafters  in  the  two 
Univerfities  do;  or  rather  perhaps  as  thofe  of  Oxford  fay  they  do. 
For,  (othe  great  mortification  of  their  refpeftive  patrons,  thewLldom 
of  Cambridge  i%  on  this  point,  fomewhat  different  from  the  wifdom 
of  Oxford.  The  learned  Doftor  Powell,  the  oracle  of  Cambridge, 
on  every  queftion  concerning  fubfcription,hath  thought  it  time  enough 
for  a  young  man  to  fubferibe  his  bare  affent  to  the  prefumptive  truth 
of  fuch  and  fuch  credenda,  (concerning  which  he  is  farther  to  be  in- 
{Iruftedj  at  the  time  of  taking  his  firft.  degree.  But  the  Oxford  Ad- 
vocate thinks  it  not  at  all  too  early  for  the  fliipling  to  give  this  affent 
at  his  matriculation,  and  backs  his  fentiment  with  the  authority  of  the 
primitive  church  in  her  treatment  of  catechumens.  See  Gent.  Mag. 
for  July  1773,  p. 309.  The  example  of  the  church's  dealings  Wjth 
the  catecliumeni  may  perhaps  appear  to  thofe  who  only  confult  t  he 
records  of  ecclefidflical  poliiy  which  are  in  print,  totally  apocrypbal; 
There  is  however  little  doubt  but  the  original  canon  is  in  the  archives 
of  Oxford.  We  are  told  farther,  that  "  the  two  great  feminaries  of 
"  learning,  Oxford  arid  Cambridge,  were  inftituted  for  the  inftruo 
"  lion  of  youth  in  found  learning,  and  the  promotion  of  the  national 
"  efldbliflied  religion  of  the  country:  and  that,  as  religion  fhould 
**,  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  learning,  the  youth  at  Oxford  are  taught 
"  to  fubferibe  certain  formularies,  which  is  looked  upon  as  an  aft 
"  fomewhat  equivalent  to  (hat  which  goes  under  the  denomination 
"  of  confirmation."  ibid.  p.  308.  Now  at  the  time  thele  femina- 
ries were  infliuited,  pepery  was  the  national  eftablifhed  religion,  and 
lofar  as  ihis  argument  is  found,  thefe  feminaries  were  inftituted  for 
the  promotion  of  that.  And  the  confequence  is,  that  the  reformers, 
who  cauied  another  religion  to  be  promoted  in  them,  contravened  the 
inflitution  much  more  outrageoufly,  than  thev  who  would  exempt 
youths  of  fixteen  from  fubfcribing  to — they  know  not  what.  It  is 
moreover  to  be  oblerved,  that  what  was  found  learning  before  the 
reformation,  was  not  found  learning  after  it  took  place.  All  this 
however  is  moft  dextroufly  accommodated,  by  oppufing  the  fpirit. 
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sacrifices  these  subscriptions  to  propriety  and 
the  reason  of  tilings,  though  by  that  concession 
he  gives  no  inconsiderable  blow  to  his  second 
Postulatum.  Academical  degrees  are  certainly 
honourable,  though  not  so  lucrative  distincti- 
ons,  as  deanries  or  bishopricks.  And  as  they 
a-re  conferred  in  or  dine  ad  temporalia,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Oxford  have  given  us  reasons,  as 
good  as  the  best  of  Dr.  Tucker's,  why  these 
candidates  for  offices  in  the  clerical  society, 
should  be  bound  to  the  centre  of  union,  as 
firmly  as  they  who  are  to  enter  upon  present 
pay.* 

The  academical  guardians  of  Cambridge  in- 
deed, appear  to  be  in  an  odd  situation.  They 
seem  to  be  sensible,  hoiv  good  and  joyful  a  thing 
it  is  for  brethren  to  drcell  together  in  unity, 
and  wish,  no  doubt,  to  exemplify  the  Psalmist's 
exhortation,  by  coming  to  a  perfectly  right 
understanding  with  their  Oxonian  kinsmen. 
jBut  the  difficulty  is,  how  this  league  may  be 
brought  about  with  a  perfect  saving  to  the  ho- 
of the  benefaftors  to  thefe  inftitutions,  to  their  real  intentions.  Ibi- 
dem. It  is  cautioufly  enough  laid,  that  fubfeription  at  matriculation' 
is  only  fonuwhat  equivalent  to  confirmation  :  for  if  any  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  our  rubrics  and  canon?,  inftruclion  is  to  go  before  con- 
firmation, and  not  (as  in  the  cafe  of  lubferipiion  above-ffatert)  to  come 
after  it.  Oxford  however,  is  now  in  full  pofXellion  of  this  Talutary 
difcipline ;  and  if  (he  chutes  to  avail  herfelf  of  the  arguments  and 
•conceflions  of  her  advocates  and  patrons,  (be  may  make  it  more  falu- 
tary  dill,  by  enjoining  fubfeription  to  her  famous  Decree  of  July  21, 
1683. 

*  See  a  complete  coHecYton  of  papers,  which  have  been  publiflied. 
in  Oxford,  on  the  fubjeft  of  fubfeription  to  the  thirty. nine  Articles, 
&c.  at  Matriculation.  Lcacroft. 
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iiour  of.  both  these  learned  bodies.  The  Cam- 
bridge-men,  on  the  one  hand,  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, readily  reprobate  the  wisdom  of  f.heir 
predecessors  outof  mere  compliment  to  Oxford. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  depended  upon, 
that  Oxford  will  never  shake  hands  with  them, 
till  they  give  her  a  reason,  why  subscriptions  at 
matriculation  are  not  required  at  Cambridge,* 

*  In  ihe  former  edition,  it  was,  Why  fubfcriptions  at  matricula- 
tion were  abrogated:  but  the  writer  has  been  fince  informed  by  a 
worthy  friend,  that,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  fuch  fubfcrip- 
tions were  never  required  at  Cambridge.    This  circumftance  may 
feem  perhaps  to  fome  to  detrafr.  from  the  comparative  moderation  of 
Cambridge,  which,  on  account  of  this  fuppofed  abrogation,  has  had 
the  praife  of  being  more  difpofed  to  correct  antiquated  abfurdiiies, 
than  her  rigid  fifter.    A  late  effort  to  extend  her  moderation  even 
beyond  the  period  of  matriculation,  may  poffibly  have  reinflated  her 
in  the  full  reputation  of  a  fuperior  degree  of  candor  and  common 
fenfe,    But  1  am  afraid  the  matter  upon  examination,  will  not  turn 
out  fo  greatly  in  her  favour  as  may  be  fuppofed.    Heretofore  fub- 
fcription  to  the  thirty  nine  Articles  was  required  of  Bachelors  of 
Art?,  as  well  as  of  candidates  for  fuperior  degrees.    Confidering  the 
fiudies  in  which  the  candidates  for  the  firfl  degree  in  Arts,  are  ufu- 
ally  employed,  (his  impofition  had  long  been  complained  of  as  a  re- 
proach to  a  body.,  whole  profelTion  it  was  to  teach  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  with  all  liberality.    Narrow  minded  orthodoxy,  equipped-  with  a 
little  brief  authority,  in  whatever  fituation  it  a£ts,  is  loath  to  depart 
from  its  inirenchments;  but  being  on  this  occafion  forced  out  of  them 
bv  the  vigorous  attacks  of  fome  generous  fpiriis  in  the  academic  corps, 
its  patrons  had  no  choice,  but  to  take  refuge  in  fome  expedient  which  , 
might  afford  them  an  equivalent  for  the  fecurity  they  were  thus  obli- 
ged to  give  up.    That  expedient  confifled  in  fubftiiuting  in  the  room 
of  the  articles,  the  following  f  rm:  "  I  A.  B.  do  declare  that  I  am 
il  bonif.de  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  by  law  efla- 
il  biifhed.3'    This  was  called  a  fimple  declaration,  and  under  that 
notion,  palfed,  (though  not  abfolutely  without  oppofiiion  from  the 
more  difcerning  members)  into  an  academical  Shibboleth  by  the 
common  form  of  Placeat  vobis.    But  however  this  fuccedaneujn 
might  pleafe  the  majority,  one  of  the  young  candidates  to  whom  it 
was  to  be  adminiflred,  reflecting  with  hiinfelf,  on  the  multiplicity  of 
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which  may  perfectly  consist  with  the  wisdom 
of  Oxford  in  exacting  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  is  at  gaze,  how 
this  affair,  which  hath  created  so  much  perplex- 
ity, to  all  true  friends  to  subscriptions,  will 
end.  This  test  can  hardly  be  continued  in  the 
Universities  without  some  reflecYion  on  the  wis- 
dom of  some  of  the  most  strenuous  adversaries 

the  laws  by  which  the  church  of  England  is  eflablifhed,  to  many  of 
which  he  was  an  utter  flranger,  and  thai  the  term  bond  fide  implied, 
not  only  his  acquaintance  with  (hem,  but  his  perfeft  agreement  in 
fentiment  with  every  thing  eftabhfhed  by  (hem,  thought  he  could  not 
with  a  fafe  confcience  pledge  his  good  faith  that  he  'affentecf  to  fo 
many  particulars,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  nor  could  form 
any  judgment.  Accordingly,  having  patted  the  ufual  examinations 
in  his  college  and  the  public  fthoois,  he  demurred  to  the  fubfcription; 
offering  however  a  declaration,  that  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  of the 
truth  of  the  chrijlian  religion,  and  was  in  aElual  communion  with 
the  church  of  England  j  hoping  this  might  anfwer  all  the  ends  pro- 
pofed  by  the  impofers  of  this  new  tefl  :  but  orthodoxy,  was,  as  ufu- 
al, inflexible,  and  therefore  after  confidering  the  cafe  in  all  views,  he 
was  contented  to  facrifice  his  degree,  and  whatever  emoluments  and 
advantages  might  arile  from  it,  to  the  ditbtes  of  his  confcience,  and 
the  hope  of  enjoying  in  due  time  the  peaceable  fruits  of  his  integrity. 
The  whole  cafe  is  fet  forth  in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Poll  of  Augufi, 
the  12th.  1773,  from  which  I  have  extracled  thefe  particulars,  and 
is  well  worthy  the  confideration  of  every  parent  who  fends  his  child 
to  either  of  thefe  famous  feminau'es,  with  a  view  of  having  him  made 
an  honeflman  and  a  good  cbriflian,  as  well  as  a  good  fcholar.  What 
authority  the  Oxford-men  have  for  injoining  thefe  ftrange  fubfcrip- 
tions,  I  know  not.  The  Britifh  parliament  hath  left  them  in  polfef. 
fion  of  it,  whatever  it  i*.  It  is  better  known  whence  the  lubfciip- 
lion  to  the  articles  exacted  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  took  its  rile  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  namely,  from  a  "verbal  direftion  of  King 
James  I.  given  to  the  Vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  houies  at  jY^w- 
market  in  the  year  1616,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  re- 
ceived the  confirmation  of  a  Grace,  Whitehall  Eveuing  Pvlt, 
June  25,  1771. 
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of  the  late  petition,  who  were  candid  enough 
to  confess,  that  Academical  subscriptions  had 
no  colour  of  reason  to  countenance  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  decent  to  drop 
them  without  giving  some  reason ; — some  rea^ 
son,  perhaps,  which  the  vigilant  petitioners 
might  hereafter  find  the  means  to  turn  to  their 
Own  advantage. 

It  was  lately  my  fortune  to  fall  in  company 
with  an  ancient,  learned,  and  most  worthy  di- 
vine, who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  an 
eminent  prelate,  not  long  since  deceased.  He 
told  me,  he  had  carefully  read  all  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  offered,  for  excusing  stu- 
dents and  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versities, from  subscribing  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
ticles; and  he  assured  me,  there  were  very  few 
of  them  which  would  not  equally  conclude  for 
excusing  nine  in  every  ten  of  those  who  had 
offered  themselves  for  orders,  during  the  time 
he  had  officiated  as  examiner  on  this  occasion.* 

*  It  is  really  difficult  to  conceive  how  fo  many  of  our  worthy 
prelaes,  who  feem,  on  many  occafions,  to  want  neither  hearts  nor 
heads,  can  without  the  uimoft  pain,  bring  themielves  lo  adminifler 
this  folemn  teft  to  foniany  poor  creatures,  who,  ihey  muft  have  good 
reafon  to  know,  have  vety  {lender  idea?  of  the  conientsof  it.  To 
excufe  this  on  the  footing  of  Dr.  Powell's  expedient,  viz.  that  they 
may  fubfcribe  on  the  authority  of  others,  is  not  quite  fo  decent,  in 
the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  about  to  be  fent  out  as  teachers  of  religion, 
and  might  be  liable  to  the  repartee  which  was  made  to  Pierce,  bi- 
fhop  of  Bath  and  Wellc,  by  a  poor  man,  whom  the  faid  bifhop  re- 
quired to  affent  to  the  common  prayer  book,  when  the  Bartholomew 
aft  took  place.  The  man  defired  he  tr.ight  be  permitted  to  read  it, 
before  he  was  compelled  to  affent  to  it.  "  You  have  already  read 
"  it,"  fays  the  bifh  p,  "  by  the  mouth  of  the  convocation,  which  is 
"  your  reprefentative,"  If  that  is  the  cafe,  replied  ihe  poor  man, 
let  itfitflicc  jor  me  to  affent  to  it  by  the  mouth  of  the  convocation. 
It  is,  I  own,  beyond  my  fkill  to  find  out,  on  what  other  grounds  this 
practice  can  be  continued, 
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Perhaps  the  first  extract  in  the  following  Ap- 
pendix, may  help  the  reader  to  conceive  the 
probability  of  this  account. 

And  to  the  reader  I  leave  it,  whether  the 
conclusion  of  the  Collection  I  have  just  referred 
to,  may  not  be  applied,  with  the  fullest  pro- 
priety, to  the  Tracls  in  favour  of  subscription, 
which  have  been  aimed  at  the  petitioners,  with- 
out confining  it  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Here 
it  is. 

"  Such  are  the  most  material  objections  to 
"  each  particular  hypothesis."  \yi%.  upon  which 
the  0^y<?r*/-subscriptions  are  defended.]  "  A 
M  presumption  unfavourable  to  them  all,  it 
w  must  be  acknowledged,  arises  from  hence, 
"  that  in  the  place"  [read  kingdom]  "  where 
"this  Test  hath  so  long  'obtained,  the  very 
"  persons  who  have  required  it,  and  who  c  - 
"  tinue  to  patronize  it,  are  not  onU  not  agreed 
**  what  mode  of  defence  they  may  rely  on,  but 
"  seem  even  at  a  loss  what  interpretation  they 
"  shall  give  to  an  acl,  whose  full  and  natural 
"  obligation  they  are  afraid  to  avow."* 

*  I  promifed  above  to  give  fome  account  in  what  fenfe  Cranmer 
and  Ridley  wifhed  their  articles  fhon'd  be  fubfcnb-d,  which  I  can- 
not do  better  than  by  exhibiting  the  form  they  feiu  to  Cucbiit'-gefor 
that  purpofe.    It  was  as  follows: 

Singuli  DoSores  et  Bachallores  Theologiae,  et  finguli  pr^eferea 
Artium  Doftores,  folenniter  et  publice  ante  ireationem  fuam,  hoc 
jurejurando  fequenti  fe  aftiingant,  <  t  in  cormnentarios  Aca  demiaeaxl 
it  defignatos,  fui  ipforum  manu  referant.  O.iod  rii  feceri  it.  gradus 
fuicapiendt  repulfam  patiantur. — "  Eg*>  N.  N.  Deo  tefte  pron  itto 
"  etfpondeo,  primo  me  veram  Chrtfh  rehgioncm  omni  animo  com* 
*:  plexurum,  fcripturxe  authoritatem  !i  milium  judicio  vrtrpohtu- 
"  rum,  r.Cgulam  vitce,  et  Jummam  jid'.i,  tx.vcrbo  Dei  p  tit  arum, 
*'  ccctcra  quae  ex  vcrbo  Dei  non  probantur.  pro  huTnanis'et  non  ne- 
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"  Ccjfarus  hahkurum.    Authoritatem  regiam  in  hominibus  futn- 
"  mam,  et  externorum  epifcoporum  jurifdi&ioni  minime  fubjeflam, 
,:  sedimaturum,  et  contrarias  verbo  "Dei  opiniones,  omni  voluntate 
"  et  mente  refutaturum  :  Vera  confuetis,  Jcripta  non  Jcriptis,  in 
"  rdigionis  caufd,  antehabiturum.    Deinde  me  Articulos  qi.ibus 
*'  in  finodo  Londenenfi  Anno  Domini  1553.  ad  tollendam  op.nio- 
"  num  diflenfionem,  et  confenfum  verse  religionis  firmandum,  inter 
<c  Epifcopos  et  alios  eruditos  viros  convenerat,  ct  regia authoritate  in 
"  lucem  edi'os,  pro  %'eris  et  ccrtis  babiturum,  et  omni  in  loco,  tan- 
f         "  quam  confentientes  cum  verbo  Dei,  defenfurum,  et  ccnlrarios  ar- 
"  ticulos  in  fcholis  et  pulpitis  vel  refponden  do  vel  concionando 
"  oppugnaturuai.    Htec  omnia  in  me  recipio,  Deoque  Telle,  me 
"  fedulo  faclurum,  promitto  ac  fpondeo."    The  reader  here  Jees, 
that  it  is  very  immaterial  in  what  particular  fenle  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley would  have  wifhed  Dr.  Tucker  to  fubferibe  the  doctrinal  pro- 
portions in  their  articles.    If  he  anfwerec  ;neir  wifhes,  be  mull  have 
fubfcribed  to  the  word  of  God  in  preference  to  all  human  compofi'i- 
ons,  and  to  all  opinions  eflablifhed  only  by  cuftom  and  tradition; 
under  which  lad  defcription;  their  articles  are  manifefll y  to  be  ranged. 
And  yet,  he  mult  at  the  fame  time  have  fubfcribed  to  iheie  articles, 
as  (landing  upon  a  level  with  the  word  of  God,  and  equally  to  be 
defended  in  ihe  pulpit,  and  in  the  fchools,  with  the  fcripture  them- 
felves:  if  we  may  not  rather  judgt  by  the  ftrengih  of  the  exprcflion, 
that  the  fubfenber  hound  himfelf  to  be  more  nVer.uous  in  oppofing 
propofuions  contrary  to  the  articles,  than  in  oppofing  thofe  which 
fliould  be  contiary  to  the  written  word  of  God.     When  men  can  be 
fo  inconfiflent  on  the  one  hand,  an«i  f  >  overbearing  on  the  other,  in 
impofing  their  injunctions,  it  is  of  very  little  conlequence  in  what 
way  they  word  their  opinions.    They  cannot  defiie  that  any  one 
{hould  pretend  to  explain  them;  an  implicit  fubferiptiou  is  ail  they 
want ;  and  if  Dr.  Tucker  did  not  fubferibe  to  fo  much  of  oir  prefent 
articles  as  wasihe  manufacture  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  implicit- 
ly, he  did  not  lubfciibe  as  Cranmer  and  Ridley  would  have  wifhed. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Extract  from  a  Pamphlet,  intitled,  Advice 
from  a  Bishop,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  a 
Young-  Clergyman  [his  nephew].  Printed 
for  M.  Cooper,  Paternoster  Kow,  1759* 
Letter  ii.  p.  17. 

ADVICE. 

— "  Whether  the  subscription  now 
V  exacted  at  ouradmission  into  the  church,  and 
which  some  of  the  clergy  have  considered 
*'  in  the  same  light  with  the  bigotted  members 
*'  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  be  made  accoid- 
"  ingto  the  sense  of  the  compilers,  and  not  as 
"  articles  of  peace, — I  say,  whether  this  has  not 
*'  a  tendency  to  abate  such  a  serious  sense,  in 
"  those  especially  who  consider  it  in  that  light, 
,c  and  must  necessarily  therefore  be  guilty  of 
"  prevarication,  I  will  not  determine:  but  it 
"  hath  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  point, 
"  which  deserves  more  consideration  lLsoi  I 
<(  cpuld  ever  get  bestowed  upon  it." 
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REMARK. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  this  period, 
but  that  they  who  subscribe  the  articles  in  the 
sense  of  the  compilers,  must  be  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  consequent- 
ly, bigots.  And  again,  that  subscription  ta- 
ken in  this  light,  having  a  tendency  to  abate 
such  a  serious  sense  (I  suppose  as  the  sense  of 
the  compilers)  must  derive  upon  the  subscriber 
the  guilt  of  prevarication.  How  a  man  should 
be  both  a  bigot  and  a  prevaricator  for  subscri- 
bing the  articles  in  the  sense  of  the  compilers  of 
them,  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

ADVICE. 

"  The  church,  we  know,  doth  now  not  set 
<c  up  for  infallibility  ;  and  in  fact  doth  notre- 
*'  quire  any  other  subscription,  than  what  is 
"  necessary  to  peace  and  order:  but  then  this 
"  should  be  publicly  and  explicitly  declared, 
"  and  not  be  left  liable  to  any  misapprehension 
**  from  weak  and  unthinking  people,  either 
"  to  their  own  offence,  or  the  condemnation 
"  of  their  brethren." 

REMARK. 

His  Lordship  is  strangely  mistaken, or  some- 
thing worse.  The  church,  in  fact,  does  re- 
quire an  explicit  assent  from  the  subscriber,  far 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  peace  and  order, 
•tfhich,  whatever  the  church  may  .set  up  for, 
cannot,  de  jure,  be  required  by  any  church 
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which  cloth  not  set  up  for  infallibility.  A  pub- 
lic ana"  explicit  declaration  of  a  contrary  inten- 
tion in  the  church  of  England,  would  be  a  de- 
claration setting  the  / act  and  the  intention  ut- 
terly  at  variance,  and  tend  to  a  proof,  that  the 
church  hath  no  real  authority  to  require  such 
subscription,  which,  I  apprehend,  would  bean  in- 
convenience the  church  would  think  ten  times 
greater  than  the  misapprehension  ot  weak  un- 
thinking people,  or  the  fierce  contention  of 
subscribers,  concerning  original  and  literal 
.senses. 

ADVICE. 

ft  There  is  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  that  the 
"  first  reformers  from  popery  were  obliged  up- 
"  on  their  own  principles,  to  reject  that  au- 
(t  thority  which  the  church  of  Rome  had  as- 
"  sumed  as  its  undoubted  right  ;  and  that  all 
"  their  proceedings  should  be  warranted  by  the 
"  express  word  of  God." 

R  E  M  A  R  K. 

The  compilers  could  hardly  think  themselves 
warrantedby  the  express  word  of  God,  to  make 
articles  of  faith,  which  were  nnwarranted  by 
the  word  of  God.  Either  therefore,  they  de- 
serted their  own  principles  in  making  and  im 
posing  such  articles,  or  if  making  and  impo- 
sing the  present  articles,  was  consistent  with 
their  principles,  the  subscribers  run  no  hazard 
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either  of  bigotry  or  prevarication,  in  subscri- 
bing them  in  the  sense  of  the  compilers. 

ADVICE. 

"  Accordingly,  when  these  articles,  decla- 
"  ring  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
"  were  drawn  up  for  the  clergy,  they  were 
"  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  distinguish  them- 
<c  selves  from  those  whom  they  had  reformed 
"  upon  ;  and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  a 
"  subscription  to  them  was  made  a  qualifica- 
"  tion  for  orders  in  the  church.  The  authority 

claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome  for  establish- 
"  ing  articles  of  faith,  was  of  another  nature, 
"  — pretended  to  be  derived  from  God, — and 
"  made  subscription  almost  as  sacred  and  ex- 
/'  plicitas  an  oath. 

R  E  M  A  R  K. 

No  oath  can  be  more  sacred  or  more  explicit, 
than  the  terms  in  which  our  present  articles  are 
subscribed.  And  therefore,  however  the  con- 
tents of  these  articles  might  distinguish  our 
reformers,  from  those  whom  they  reformed  up- 
on, the  authority  by  which  they  imposed  them 
as  articles  of  faith,  was  not  distinguishable, 
from  the  authority  which  they  pretended  to  re- 
nounce. Both  authorities  were  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and  both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
ar.d  both  exercised  exclusively  of  the  authority 
of  the  express  word  of  God. 
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ADVICE. 

11  Our  ancestors  presumed  on  no  such  au- 
<:  thority  :  they  knew  ami  owned  themselves 
"  to  be  fallible:  nay,  they  were  so  tar  from 
'*  requiring  an  assent  to  human  compositions, 
<c  witli  the  same  strictness  as  to  the  word  of 
"  God,  that  in  one  of  the  articles,  it  is  ex- 
<{  pressly  declared,  that  what  cannot  be  pro- 
"  ved  by  scripture,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any 
*'  man  to  be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith. 
"  Our  reformers  were  sensible  and  honest  men  ; 
"  but  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  had  noex* 
*'  traordinary  light  and  knowledge  in  reli- 
"  gion." 

REMARK. 

All  this  proves  only  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
land's professions  are  inconsistent  with  her 
pra6tice,  in  this  matter  of  subscription.  What- 
ever the  sense  and  honesty  of  those  who  com- 
posed and  injoined  subscription  to  the  articles 
at  the  first,  might  be,  his  lordship's  mode  of 
justification  leaves  us  sufficient  room  to  ques- 
tion, either  the  sense  or  the  honesty  of  their 
successors,  who  pretend  to  more  light  and 
knowledge  in  the  present  age. 

ADVICE. 

"  Aconsiderablemodern  writer  of  the  church 
"  of  England,"  (I  believe  his  Lordship  meant 
the  late  Dr.  Waterland)  "  hath  been  pleased 
"  indeed  to  discover,  that  the  compilers  off 
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"  these  articles  were  not  able  to  express  their 
"  sentiments  in  apt  and  proper  terms ;  be- 
"  cause  the  very  articles  which  they  design- 
"  ed  as  an  explicit  test  against  Arminianism, 
"  are  very  capable,"  he  said,  "  of  an  Armi- 
"  nian  sense.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find 
"  this  man  of  the  first  sense  and  learning,  not 
"  only  attempting  to  prove,  that  the  articles 
"  are  capable  of  anArminian  construction, but 
"  also  that  in  their  most  obvious  and  plain  in-? 
"  terpretation,  they  do  support  that  doctrine. 
"  But  the  modesty  of  the  gentleman  is  still 
"  more  conspicuous  when  he  complains  of  the 
"  Unitariansfor  subscribing  the  articles  of  the 
*'  Trinity.  Because  their  subscription  is  to  be 
"  justified  by  the  same  way  of  reasoning  ;  and 
"  it  would  have  puzzled  him  extremely,  to 
"  find  an  article  to  this  plea,  that  the  second 
"  article  in  the  natural  import  of  the  words,  is 
"  in  favour  of  the  Unitarian  system,  and  di- 
■'  .reclly  levelled  against  the  orthodox  explica- 
■(  tion.    But  this  by  the  way." 

REMARK. 

This  instance  serves  only  to  shew,  what  ri- 
diculous shifts  men  of  learning  are  put  to, 
when  the  honour  and  authority  of  the  church 
are  to  be  supported  against  truth,  christian 
integrity,  and  common  sense.  Dr.  "Waterland, 
poor  man,  was  only  accounting  for  the  pro- 
fessions and  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  his 
orthodox  brethren. 
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"  At  the  time  when  these  articles  were  first 
compiled  as  a  confession  of  faith  in  the 
"  church  of  England,  the  greatest  part,  if  not - 
*'  all  the  clergy,  were  rigid  Calvinists,  and 
V  they  intended  to  declare  in  favour  of  the 
"  doctrine  which  they  believed.  This  was  the 
f*  rise  and  design  of  these  articles  of  religion  ; 
"  we  are  now  to  consider  their  obligation.  A 
"  spiritual  obligation,  I  have  already  told  you 
"  the  reformers  were  obliged,  upon  their  own 
"  principles,  to  disavow.  They  discarded  all 
c<  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  they  could 
"  do  no  otherwise,  or  their  separation  from 
*?  Rome  had  been  highly  criminal.  Thelegis- 
"  lature  afterwards  ratified  the  articles,  todis- 
"  tinguish,  or  to  vindicate  this  separation  frotn 
*?  popery,  which  had  taught  other  doctrines  ; 

and  that  they  might  exclude-the  men  of  that 
"  religion  from  intruding  into  the  church  of 
<f  England,  they  required  these  articles  to 
"  be  subscribed  by  all  their  clergy." 

REMARK. 

The  facts  in  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph, 
Dr.  Tucker,  as  we  have  seen,  strenuously  de- 
nies, and  we  shaii  leave  the  bishop  and  hispar- 
tizans  to  dispute  it  with  him  at  their  leisure. 
The  obligation  to  subscribe,  must  be  estimated 
by  the  authority  which  enjoins  subscription. 
That  authority  must  be  a  spiritual  authority, 
if  the  first  clause  of  the  twentieth  article  be 
true.    The  disavowal  of  the  reformers  was, 
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I  am  afraid,  Prote&tatio  contra  factum.  How- 
ever, taking  the  matter  as  his  Lordship  hath 
stated  it,  the  compilers  meant  one  thing,  and 
the  legislature  another.  The  compilers  inten- 
ded to  establish  Calvinism  as  true  religion  ;  the 
legislature  only  as  a  doctrine  distinct  from  that 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  consequence  is, 
that  arminian  subscribers  go  against  the  sense, 
not  only  of  the  compilers  of  the  articles,  but, 
in  many  points,  against  the  sense  of  the  legis- 
lature; a  circumstance,  no  doubt,  of  great  uti- 
lity and  edification. 

A  D  V  I  C  E. 

The  obligation,  3'ou   see,  therefore,  is 
"  merely  of  a  civil  nature,  and  the  explana- 
"  tion  of  the  articles,  from  that  time  to  this, 
"  hath  been  various  and  uncertain.  Different 
"  interpretations  of  the  same  point  of  doctrine, 
"  have  been  allowed  and  approved  by  the  go- 
l*  vernors  of  our  church,  as  orthodox,  a  lati- 
"  tude  hath  been  taken,  and  professedly,  by 
"  many  of  the  greatest  churchmen,  in  some 
"points;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  allowed 
"  in  others,  as  well  as  them.     Compare  the 
"  writings  of  our  clergy  in  both  kingdoms,  for 
"  almost  an  hundred  years  past,  with  the  arti- 
"  cles,  and  see  if  you  can  find,  that  they  tally 
"  on  the  points  which  are  commonly  called 
"  calvinistical.    If  not,  the  same  rule  of  sub- 
"  scription  may  be  followed  in  all  other  cases, 
"  which  the  highest  churchmen  have  followed 
"  in  this,  without  blame,  ever  since  the  days 
"  of  Archbishop  Laud." 
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REMARK. 

The  obligation  is  no  farther  of  a  civil  nature, 
than  it  binds  to  an  assent  to  those  articles  which 
relate  to  civil  government,  namely,  the  king's 
supremacy,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate in  general.  .  Where  a  man  declares  his 
belief  of  religious  do6trines,  his  conscience  is 
or  ought  to  be  concerned;  and  under  whatever 
obligation  he  lays  himself  by  such  declaration, 
it  is  most  assuredly  of  a  spiritual  nature,  by 
■whatever  authority  it  is  injoined.  And  against 
that  authority,  no  man  who  acknowledges  it, 
can  consistently  plead  a  right  of  interpreting 
the  established  doctrines  for  himself,  or  plead' 
his  privilege,  as  a  protestant,  of  appealing  to 
the  scriptures.    As  to  what  his  lordship  says, 
that  different  interpretations  (that  is,  different 
from  the  original  senses  of  the  doctrines)  have 
been,  not  only  allozvedbut  approved  by  the  go- 
vernors of  the  church  as  orthodox,  1  must  in 
charity,  hope  he  is  mistaken,  and  only  means 
to  answer  for  himself.    For  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, there  has  been  no  standard  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  church  of  England  from  the  early  days 
of  our  reformation  to  the  present  times;  and 
men  of  sense  must  think^  that  we  have  had  a 
strange  set  of  church  governors,  who  have  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  allowed  and  ap- 
proved a  practice  in  subscribing  these  articles, 
which  the  articles  were  established  to  prevent. 
And  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  think  his  lord- 
ship is  mistaken,  as  he  seems  uncertain  where 
to  hx  the  rise  of  this  allowance  and  approbation. 
Here  he  .goes  no  Jiigher  for  it  than  the  days  of 
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Archbishop  Laud;  but  above,  he  dates  it  froiTs 
the  time  the  legislature  ratified  the  articles* 
■which  however  were  never  ratified  by  the  k- 
gislat  are. 

ADVICE. 

"  Indeed  the  affair  of  subscription  is  pretty 
"  much  the  same  with  obsolete  acts  of  parlia-' 
"  ment,  which,  though  not  formally  repealed, 
"  have  lost  their  force.  The  legislature  hath 
"  not  thought  it  proper  to  make  any  change  in 
"  the  forms  which  were  at  first  established  for 
"  an  admission  into  the  church,  though  it  is 
"  well  known,  that  the  sentiments  of  almost 
tc  all  her  members,  in  some  points,  are  greatly 
"  changed.  For  it  is  likewise  known  too,  that 
"  as  words  are  only  arbitrary  signs  of  convey- 
"  ing  our  ideas,  so  the  same  signs  may  be  con- 
"  tinued,  though  the  thing  signified  be  greatly 
"  altered.  Thus  though  there  is  no  formal 
"  repeal  of  the  usual  terms  of  subscription  by 
"  the  legislature,  in  which  the  sole  authority 
"  we  know  is  vested,  yet  the  main  end  of  such 
"  subscription  being  attained,  it  indulges  the 
"  clergy  with  a  liberty  of  affixing  different  ideas 
"  to  the  same  words,  though  foreign  perhaps 
"  from  those  which  were  originally  designed/' 

REMARK. 

If  this  is  the  case,  why  such  opposition  made 
to  those  who  for  their  own  security  and  satis- 
faction, desire  a  formal  repeal  of  this  affair  of 
subscription?  why  are  the  men  who  solicit  such 
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repeal  branded  as  persons  who  want  to  destroy 
the  church,  merely  because  they  are  for  taking 
away  from  her  a  test,  already  grown  obsolete, 
of  which  she  makes  no  use,  or  an  use  which  is 
Avorse  than  none,  an  use  which  only  serves  td 
shew,  that  neither  the  church,  nor  her  gover- 
nors, have  any  fixed  theological  principles, 
and  are  as  much  at  a  loss  for  an  uniformly  or- 
thodox confession  of  faith  and  doctrine  as  if 
they  had  no  articles  of  religion  at  all.  To  say, 
"  the  same  signs  of  conveying  our  ideas,  may 
"  continue,  though  the  thing  signified  maybe 
f<  greatly  altered,"  is  to  say,  the  same  signs 
may  remain,  though  the  thing  signified  be  not 
signified.  And  this  being  the  case  of  our  arti- 
cles, as  his  Lordship  states  it,  what  is  the  end 
attained  by  inforcing  this  subscription?  It  is 
impossible  it  should  answer  the  end  of  a  test 
of  any  thing,  while  the  subscribers  are  allowed 
to  give,  and  are  approved  in  giving  differ- 
ent and  even  opposite  interpretations  of  the 
same  propositions.  I  beg  pardon,  it  is  a  test 
of  the  subscriber's  ability  to  write  his  name. 

ADVICE. 

"  The  legislature  may  be  assured,  that  there 
"  never  was,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
"  never  will  be,  a  subscription  to  all  the  arti- 
"  cles,  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  mea- 
"  ning  of  the  first  compilers:  and  as  it  hath 
"  never  been  declared,  that  such  alone  is  the 
"  subscription  which  is  required,  by  depriving 
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"  those  whose  public  writings  contradi6l  this 
"  original  sense,  it  is  evident,  that  a  subscrip- 
"  tion  is  allowed  in  any  sense  which  is  agree- 
"  able  to  the  word  of  God." 

REMARK. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  was,  that  the  assent  of  the  sub- 
scriber should  be  given  to  all  and  every  of  the 
articles,  according  to  the  plain  sense  and  mea- 
-  ning  of  the  first  compilers;  and  it  is  no  credit 
to  the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  which  never 
was,  nor  ever  will  be  obeyed.  As  to  what  this 
bishop  says,  concerning  what  the  legislature 
allows  in  lieu  of  obedience,  I  would  humbly 
ask  who  is  to  judge  of  the  agreement  between 
the  .sense  of  the  subscriber,  and  that  of  the 
word  of  God?  If  it  is  left  to  the  subscriber 
himself  to  adjust  this  matter  for  himself,  would 
it  not  be  equally  useful  and  much  more  edify- 
ing, for  him  to  subscribe  to  the  word  of  God 
at  once,'  than  to  a  systematical  interpretation 
of  it,  upon  which,  after  all,  he  may  put  his  own 
interpretation  too? 

ADVICE. 

"For  he  who  subscribes  the  articles  in  a 
*'  sense  equally  consistent  with  the  public 
"  good,  and  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
"  fellow-subjects,  equally  answers  the  inten- 
tc  tion  of  the  legislature  in  the  law  which  re- 
"  quires  any  subscriptions;  and,  abstracted 
*'  from  the  foree  of  the  law,  ecclesiastical  im- 
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"  positions  in  a  protestant  church,  are  imper- 
'*  tinent  and  vain. 

R  U  M  A  R  K. 

His  lordship  has  told  us  hefore,  that  the  ob- 
ligation to  subscribe  is  merely  of  a  civil  nature, 
and  here  he  tells  us,  that  to  subscribe  in  any 
sense  which  is  consistent  with  the  public  good, 
answers  the  intention  of  the  legislature.  But 
had  his  lordship  been  present  at  a  certain  de- 
bate, he  would  have  learned,  that  the  public 
good  of  subscription,  has  no  connection  with 
the  sense  the  subscriber  puts  upon  the  articles, 
whether  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  or  not. 
And,  indeed,  this  seems  likewise  to  be  his  lord- 
ship's own  notion  of  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature, which,  he  says,  has  never  deprived  any 
one  for  contradicting  in  his  public  writings  the 
plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the  first  compilers. 
And  if,  as  he  farther  says,  "ecclesiastical  im- 
"  positions  in  a  protestant  church"  (by  which 
he  must  mean  imposing  subscription,  as  of  spi- 
ritual obligation,  and  consequently,  a  matter 
of  conscience)  "are,  abstracted  from  the  force 
\*  of  the  law,  impertinent  and  vain,"  one  can- 
not conceive  for  what  purpose  he  should  speak 
of  "any  sense  which  is  agreeable  to  the  word 
"  of  God,"  (as  necessary  to  the  allowance  of  a 
legal  subscription)  whose  operation  his  lordship 
hath,  in  the  present  case,  so  effectually  exclu 
ded. 


OS 
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ADVICE. 

"  Why  a  Subscription  to  these  articles  is  still 
"  required  in  our  church,  though  the  senti- 
"  ments  of  her  clergy  are  so  much  altered,  is 
"  another  question,  I  own,  which  it  is  natural 
u  for  you  to  ask,  but  which  a  wiser  man  than 
'*  I  am,  cannot  answer. 

REMARK. 

This  ishonest  and  candid  enough,  and  amounts 
to  a  confession,  that  his  lordship  has  been  soap- 
ing the  Negro.  I  should  now  have  asked  the 
question,  whether  the  rest  of  the  venerable 
bench  approve  of  these  sentiments  of  their  bro- 
ther? but  that  I  am  just  informed,  we  have  all 
this  while  been  fencing  only  with  the  shadow 
of  a  bishop,  and  that,  detracts  pelle  Leonis,  we 
are  presented  with  the  genuine  figure  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ferdinando  Warner.  Whether  a  real 
bishop  would  have  sustained  the  character  of  a 
pastoral  monitor  with  more  address  and  preci- 
sion, I  presume  not  to  inquire.  It  is  certain, 
this  advice  has  been  more  than  once  recommen- 
ded to  persons  who  expressed  some  doubts  con- 
cerning this  affair  of  subscription,  as  a  piece 
of  authentic  casuistry.  But  we  now  turn  from 
this  advice  from  a  personated  bishop  to  a  per- 
sonated nephew,  to  the  sentiments  of  a  nephew 
addressed  to  a  bishop,  where  the  characters  and 
kindred  are  somewhat  better  ascertained,  so 
far  as  the  public  voice  deserves  our  attention. 
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No.  II. 

Extracts  from  a  pamphlet  intitled,  A  Letter  to 
a  Bishop,  occasioned  by  a  late  Petition  to 
Parliament  for  relief  in  the  matter  of  Sub- 
scription. London,  printed  for  J.  Wilkie 
St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1772,  with  Remarks 

LETTER. 

"  The  petition  aimed  at  more  than  moderate 
men  could  approve;  it  tended  to  the  abolishing 
"  of  all  tests,  by  representing  all  subscriptions 
"  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
"  ciples  of  a  protestant  church,  as  implying 
"  an  infallibility  in  the  compilers  of  the  forms 
"  subscribed  to,  and  consequently  destroying 
"  the  indefeasible  right  of  private  judgment." 
p.  i,  2. 

REMARK. 

r 

The  omission  of  some  words  and  expressions 
in  this  passage,  which  are  not  omitted  in  the 
petition,  tends  to  impose  upon  the  public  an 
absolute  falsehood.  The  petitioners  do  not  re- 
present all  subscriptions  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  protestant 
church.  They  declare  only  against  subscri- 
bing to  the  dictates  of  men  of  like  prejudices 
and  infirmities  with  themselves,  and  who  can 
have  no  competent  authority  to  impose  sub- 
scription to  their  dictates,  before  they  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  infallible.    The  fun- 
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damental  principles  of  a  protestant  church  ac- 
knowledge no  test  but  the  word  of  God  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures,  and  this  the  petition- 
ers acknowledge,  exclusive  of  all  tests  of  hu- 
man device,  and  to  this  I  presume,  they  will 
most  willingly  subscribe,  as  a  test  which  comes 
from  an  infallible  source.  The  subsequent 
reasoning,  so  far  as  it  is  founded  upon  this 
*-fii'7oyvJ.sv0V,  is  void  of  all  strength  and  pertif 
nence. 

LETTER. 

"  A  design  of  such  consequence  as  that 
"  which  was  intended  to  produce  a  great  altera- 
"  tionin  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  want- 
"  ed  the  recommendation — of  our  ecclesiasti- 
"  cal  governors  especially,  within  whose  im- 
'-'  mediate  province  the  matter  in  question  lay, 
"  who,  on  that  account,  had  a  right  to  be 
"  consulted,  and  whose  concurrence  would 

"  have   given   it  great   support.  In  a 

"  case  immediately  respecting  our  church  es-r 
"  tablishment.  The  house  of  commons  was 
**  not  perhaps  the  place,  from  whence  such  a 
"  design  could,  with  most  propriety,  take  its 
"  rise."    p.  3.  4. 

REMARK, 

If  this  gentleman  is  in  earnest,  (of  which,  I 
hope,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt)  he  will  find, 
that  few  as  he  supposes  our  exceptionable  things 
to  be,  (let  us  take  Dr.  Tucker's  concessions 
for  an  instance)  the  alterations  required  to  rec- 
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tify  them  would  far  exceed  the  alterations  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  petition,  both 
in  magnitude  and  number.  But  when  you  are 
to  form  a  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  all  sorts  of 
fictions  are  allowable.  However  the  fact  may 
turn  out,  this  gentleman  may  certainly  be  en- 
abled to  prove,  whether  his  wisdom,  or  that 
of  the  petitioners,  is  of  the  more  fortunate  fa- 
mily, by  making  his  proposals  to  the  bishops 
in  the  first  place,  and  postponing  the  Com- 
mons, till  their  Lordships  think  fit  to  call  for 
their  sanction.  For,  first  or  last,  the  Commons 
must  have  something  to  do  in  a  business  of  this 
sort ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  deliberate 
upon  these  alterations  at  all,  it  is  not  much 
matter  whether  they  do  it  in  the  first,  or  in  the 
second  instance.  However  this  objection  is 
now  obviated  and  ought  for  ever  to  be  silenced 
by  the  answer  given  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Wal- 
laston  and  his  respectable  associates. 

LETTER. 

 "  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  case 

"  of  subscriptions,  as  they  now  stand  by  law, 
<c  is  far  from  being  unexceptionable,  and  is 
"  certainly  capable  of  great  amendment."  p.  5. 

REMARK. 

If  this  is  true,  and  if  the  case  of  subscrip* 
tjons  lies  within  the  more  immediate  province 
of  the  bishops,  it  is,  and  it  has  been,  for  many 
years,  the  more  immediate  duty  of  the  bishops, 
to  take  away  the  exceptionable  matter,  and  to 
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make  the  requisite  amendments,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  application  from  the  petitioners,  or 
from  any  other  set  of  men  whatever.  The  hi 
shops  have  hot  done  this.  The  bishops  have 
not  attempted  to  do  it.  The  bishops  have 
not  shewn  the  least  public  concern  to  have  it 
done,  and  there  is  no  apology  to  be  made  for 
them,  but  either  that  the  case  of  subscriptions 
is  not  within  their  Lordships'  more  immediate 
province,  or  that  the  case  of  subscriptions,  as 
they  now  stand  by  law,  is  unexceptionable. 

LETTER. 

t(  It  must  also  be  confessed,  that  if  sub- 
"  scriptions  to  the  articles  and  liturgy  be  really 
"  required  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  the  words 
"  will  bear,  this  carries  with  it  such  a  strict- 
•••  ness  of  assent  to  a  set  of  propositions,  some 

of  much  difficulty  and  great  obscurity,  as 
"  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  a 
"  number  of  men  cannot  truly  give,  and 
"  which  therefore  it  is  unfit  to  require."  p.  6. 

R  E  M  A  R  K. 

If  I  understand  this  gentleman,  he  meant 
to  say  in  opening  his  case,  that  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  could  subsist  without  a  test, 
consequently  not  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  England,  without  re- 
quiring subscriptions.  But  surely,  if  we  ad- 
mit, that  more  or  less  rigorous  senses  may  be 
put  upon  the  words  we  subscribe,  the  idea  of  a 
test,  ascertaining  the  uniform  assent  of  sub- 
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scribers  to  the  same  doctrines,  vanishes  away. 
And  though  one  number  of  men  cannot 
truly  give  such  a  strictness  of  assent  to  the 
difficult  and  obscure  propositions  in  our  liturgy 
and  articles,  there  is  another  number  of  men 
who  say  they  can.  And  if  the  church  requires 
subscription  as  a  test,  these  latter  are  certainly 
the  men  whom  the  church  ought  to  approve 
even  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  say  they 
cannot.  Upon  this  plan,  Mess.  Madan,  Top- 
lady,  Pietas,  Shirley  and  their  brethren,  ought 
to  be  countenanced  and  preferred  by  the  church 
above  all  who  have  written  against  them.  For 
they  say,  and  I  believe  they  truly  say,  that  the 
the  most  rigorous  sense  the  words  will  bear, 
was  the  sense  of  those  who  drew  up  the  articles, 
and  injoined  subscription  to  them,  and  which, 
consequent^,  remains  the  genuine  sense  of 
them  to  this  hour.  But  as  an  exclusion  would 
be  inconvenient  to  the  other  number,  who  '  'from 
"  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  cannot 
"  truly  give  their  assent  to  the  articles,  in 
"  the  strictest  sense  the  words  will  bear,"  they 
are  obliged  in  fact,  and  by  the  form  of 
subscription,  to  give  their  assent  to  them  in 
the  very  same  terms  that  they  do,  who  sub- 
scribe them  in  the  strictest  sense  the  words  will 
bear,  and  that  for  a  purpose  plainly  and  ex- 
pressly specified,  viz.  For  the  avoiding  of  di- 
versities of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing 
of  consent  touching  true  religion,  without  any 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
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LETTER. 

f<  Perfect  unanimity  in  such  subjects  is  a 
f<  thing  in  fact  unattainable,  and  therefore  a 
"  certain  latitude  of  interpretation  has  been, 
"  as  I  conceive,  claimed  to  themselves  by 
"  the  greater  part  of  those  who  subscribe, 
"  from  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  thing 
u  itself,  from  great  and  respectable,  I  had  al- 
M  most  said,  legal  authorities,  and  from  the 
u  prevailing  sense  and  practice  of  the  present 
"  church."  p.  16. 

11  E  M  A  R  K. 

This  writer,  so  far  as  he  really  wishes  that 
things  that  are  wrong  or  exceptionable  in  the 
church  of  England,  may  be  rectified  and 
amended,  and  takes  off  frivolous  objections  to 
such  amendments,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
honest  men,  and  with  this  part  of  the  perform 
mance  I  shall  not  interfere,  whatever  I  may 
think  of  his  expedients  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  petitioners.  But  when  he  attempts  to 
palliate,  and  plaister  over  the  grievance,  as  in 
the  passage  just  quoted,  he  must  excuse  me, 
if  I  cannot  commend  either  his  candor  or 
consistency.  He  is  here  contending  for  a  la- 
titude, which,  however  it  may  be  taken,  is  cer- 
tainly not  given.  It  may  be  true,  that  "  una- 
<(  uimity  in  such  subjects"  [I  suppose  he  means 
such  subjects  as  the  subjects  of  our  articles] 
"  is  in  fact  unattainable,"  but  if  procuring 
unanimity,  and  preventing  diversity ,  are  the 
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same  thing,  both  they  who  composed,  and 
they  who  established  subscription  to  our  ar- 
ticles by  lazv,  took  it  for  granted,  that  unani- 
mity was  in  fact  attainable;  and  their  purpose 
to  attain  it  by  subscription,  is  expressly  de- 
clared, not  only  in  the  title  of  the  articles, 
but  by  the  terms  in  which  subscription  is  en- 
joined in  the  36th  canon,  viz.  to  prevent 
ambiguity.  Both  the  church  and  the  law  ac- 
knowledge and  declare  this  purpose  to  this 
hour,  and  will  continue  to  declare  it  so  long  as 
those  forms  remain,  and  common  language  is 
allowed  to  convey  common  sense.  Our  author 
says  t(  a  certain  latitude  of  interpretation  is 
"  claimed."  But  a  certain  latitude  is  capa- 
ble of  being  defined  and  specified  ;  whereas 
nothing  can  be  more  indefinite  or  uncertain 
than  the  latitude  taken.  And  the  latitude 
which  implies  that  a  negative  and  an  affirma- 
tive are  the  same  thing,  is  just  as  justifiable  as 
a  latitude  consisting  in  using  a  word  in  the 
subscriber's  own  sense,  which  has  a  different 
meaning  in  the  article.  That  is  to  say,  nei- 
ther the  one  sort  nor  the  other  of  these  latitudes 
is  justified,  either  by  the  church  or  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  practices  or  opinions  of  all 
the  Lauds,  the  Burnets,  the  Bulls,  or  the 
Hoadleys,  which  the  Letter  writer  can  muster 
up. 

LETTER. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  doing  but  an  ill  oflice  to 
M  our  public  establishment,  and  to  our  clergy 
"  who  acl  under  it,  to  endeavour  to  represent 
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u  this  liberty  so  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  I 
**  may  say  even  necessary,  as  unlawful,  byar- 
**  guing  against  the  legal  authority  of  a  royal 
"  declaration,  and  treating  Bishop  Burnet'sca- 
w  suistry  as  fraudulent  and  Jesuitical."  p.  22, 


REMARK. 

It  is  doing  a  much  worse  office  to  a  public 
establishment,  which  pretends  to  be  founded 
on  the  word  of  God  only,  to  represent  it  as  al- 
lowing of  a  liberty  to  prevaricate,  and  to  per- 
vert common  language  from  its  genuine  sense, 
merely  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  usurping  an 
authority,  which  the  said  establishment  in  its 
most  solemn  declarations  occasionally  renoun- 
ces. If  Bishop  Burnet's  casuistry  is  really  je- 
suitical  and  fraudulent,  it  is  a  real  service  to 
the  public  establishment  to  shew  that  it  does 
not  espouse  it.  Was  it  a.  good  office  to  the  pub- 
lic establishment  to  condemn  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  as  a  great  imposition  ? 
Bishop  Burnet,  however,  did  this;  and  having 
done  it,  what  end  can  his  casuistry  be  sup- 
posed to  answer,  but  to  enable  the  subscribers 
to  be  a  match  for  the  imposers,  in  their  own 
way?  With  respeel  to  the  royal  declaration, 
the  Letter-writer's  arguments  in  support  of  its 
legality,  will  do  just  as  well  for  King  James 
the  second's  declaration  for  liberty  of  consci- 
ence. The  house  of  commons  branded  the  for- 
mer as  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  upon  the 
same  principles,  that  the  convention  parlia- 
ment stigmatized  the  other.    And  I  cannot 
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but  hope  the  Letter-writer  was  a  little  mista- 
ken in  the  principles  of  the  bishop  to  whom  his 
pamphlet  is  addressed,  if  he  thought  to  make 
his  court  to  him,  by  advancing  such  doctrine. 

LETTER. 

"  It  is  understood  on  all  hands,  that  both 
"  the  clergy  and  the  laity  have  departed  in 
U  many  instances  from  the  opinions  of  our 
*'  first  reformers;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  they 
"  have  in  such  instances  departed  rightly, 
"from  the  great  improvement  of  religious 
"  knowledge,  and  the  superior  advantages 
u  which  we,  in  consequence  of  it,  have  enjoy- 
"  ed.  Shall  we  be  called  back  again  to  preach 
"  doctrines  which  are  almost  forgotten,  and 
"  at  which  every  congregation,  who  are  com- 
"  petent  judges  of  them,  would  be  surprized. 
"  and  disgusted?  Would  this  be  the  best  and 
"  most  edifying  way  of  performing  our  obliga- 
"  tions  to  that  church  in  which  we  act  as  mi- 
"  nisters,  and  of  fulfilling  with  good  faith,  the 
"  promises  we  made  when  we  undertook  the 
tc  office?  I  apprehend  no  such  congregation 
M  would  wish  their  pastor  to  acquit  himself  of 
"  his  duty  in  such  a  manner;  or  accuse  him  of 
"  prevarication  and  fraud  for  accommodating 
"  old  expressions,  where  they  can  be  accom- 
"  modated,  to  what  is  acknowledged  on  all 
"  hands  more  conformable  to  scripture  and 
"  good  sense."  p.  27,  28. 
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REMARK. 

This  general  departure  of  both  clergy  and 
laity  from  the  opinions  of  the  first  reformers, 
(supposing  it  to  be  true,)  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible argument,  in  favour  of  the  petitioners, 
for  laying  aside  the  opinions  of  our  first  refor- 
mers, as  standards  of  orthodoxy  in  the  church 
of  England,  and  for  adhering  to  the  promise 
the  clergy  make  when  they  undertake  the  of- 
fice of  pastor,  viz.  to  teach  the  people  nothing, 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  but  what  they  are 
persuaded  may  he  proved  by  the  scriptures. 
What  opinion  must  the  laity  have  of  the  cler- 
gy, when  they  come  to  know,  that  in  general, 
they  daily  subscribe  ex  animu  to  the  truth  of 
opinions  which  they  have  forsaken,  and  which 
they  are  obliged  to  forsake,  or  to  break  the 
solemn  promise  they  make  when  they  under- 
take their  office?    Will  not  every  congregati- 
on, which  consists  of  competent  judges  of  the 
case,  conclude,  they  can  have  no  dependence 
upon  the  sincerity  of  such  pastors?    On  ano- 
ther hand,  if  both  clergy  and  laity  have  depar- 
ted rightly  from  the  opinions  of  our  first  refor- 
mers, why  are  those  opinions  still  retained  in 
the  church  of  England  as  standards  of  faith 
and  doctrine  for  both  her  clergy  and  laity?  I 
say  for  both;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  several 
divines  of  the  establishment  have  held,  and  yet 
hold  the  laity  to  be  bound  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  articles,  as  well  as  the  clergy  who  subscribe 
them.    I  cannot  avoid,  on  this  occasion,  con- 
gratulating the  Letter-writer  upon  the  good 
fortune  he  has  met  with  in  having  a  congrega- 
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tion,  who  are  competent  judges  of  those  points 
of  much  difficulty  and  great  obscurity,  some 
of  which  it  should  seem,  have  puzzled  some 
clerks  of  no  despicable  abilities. 

Dr.  Tucker  seems  not  to  have  been  so  happy. 
He  tells  us,  that  common  congregations  know 
not  the  difference  between  Arianism  and  Sa- 
bellianism,  and  yet  he  says,  that  without  this 
knowledge,  the  Athanasian  Creed  cannot  be 
understood.  I  take  it  for  granted,  each  of 
these  gentlemen  took  their  measures  of  the  com- 
petency  of  common  congregations  from  the 
portions  of  knowledge  they  found  in  the  con- 
gregations to  which  they  have  ministred  re- 
spectively. But  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
fact,  is  this  Letter-writer  the  only  man  in  the 
kingdom  Avho  is  ignorant,  that  very  consider- 
able numbers,  both  of  clergymen  and  laymen, 
strictly  adhere  to  the  opinions  of  the  first  re- 
formers ?  That  many  of  the  clergy  so  adher- 
ing, carry  off  large  congregations  from  those 
pastors  who  depart  from  those  opinions?  That 
considerable  numbers,  even  in  the  congregati- 
ons of  these  departing  pastors,  refuse  to  hear 
them,  because  they  have  so  departed?  It  is 
not  consistent  with  the  Letter- writer's  modesty 
to  say,  that  all  these  adhering  clergy  are  either 
absolutely  unlearned,  or  relatively  ignorant  of 
the  improvements  he  speaks  of.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  his  charity  to  say,  that  these  adher~ 
ing  congregations  are  less  competent  judges, 
than  the  congregations  which  have  departed. 
It  would  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  consistent  with 
truth  to  affirm  either  of  these  things.  And  it 
is  most  certain,  that  what  the  departing  clergy 
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call  accommodation,  the  adhering  clergy  and 
people  call  fraud  and  prevarication,  without 
ceremony  or  circumlocution.  By  the  restric- 
tive clause  in  this  extract,  viz.  where  they  can 
be  accommodated,  the  Letter-writer  seems  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  instances,  where 
such  expressions  as  he  refers  to,  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated either  to  scripture  or  good  sense. 
What  shall  we  call  the  latitude  that  is  taken  in 
subscribing  these  expressions  ?  Accommodation 
we  cannot  call  it ;  and  if  we  must  not  call  it 
prevarication,  it  seems  to  be  incumbent  upon 
the  gentleman  to  furnish  us  with  a  term  which 
may  save  the  credit  of  the  departing  subscri- 
bers. Are  inconsistencies  of  this  kind  honour- 
able to  a  public  establishment  which  claims  to 
be  founded  on  the  zcordof  God  f  Is  it  honour- 
able, is  it  a  good  office  to  such  public  estab- 
lishment, to  defend  such  inconsistencies  by 
examples  and  precedents,  taken  from  dispensa- 
tions and  subterfuges  used  in  our  law-courts, 
and  other  sorts  of  intercourse  of  secular  com- 
merce? Is  it  becoming  the  office,  or  the  ob- 
ligations of  our  spiritual  watchmen,  to  sit  still 
and  see  this  unedifying  state  of  things,  with- 
out so  much  as  attempting  to  redress  it,  or  ex- 
plaining themselves  to  the  public,  why  they 
do  not?  Is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  "Alter- 
nations are  full  of  obvious  difficulties,  and 
"  perhaps  of  unforeseen  inconveniences,  from 
"  which  even  good  statesmen  and  honest  di- 
<e  vines  may  shrink  without  our  special  won- 
"der?"  Was  the  risque  to  be  run  upon  at- 
tempting such  alterations,  greater  to  my  lords 
the  bishops,  than  to  a  few  private  clergymen 
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assembled  at  the  Feathers  tavern  ?  These  \vor-* 
thy  few,  it  seems,  saw  no  difficulties  or  incon- 
veniences which  the  legislature  might  not  have 
removed  without  any  ill  consequence:  and 
other  people  are  apt  to  say,  that  the  Lay  part 
of  the  legislature  would  have  found  no  difficul- 
ties or  inconveniences  in  granting  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners,  if  the  bishops  had  not  signi- 
fied their  unwillingness  to  have  it  granted. 
But  I  will  press  the  Letter-writer  no  farther  to 
account  for  this  conduct  of  our  church  gover- 
nors. His  benevolence  and  candour  in  shew- 
ing a  desire  to  free  his  petitioning  brethren 
from  an  uneasiness  and  disquiet  of  mind,  which 
can  arise  only  from  their  integrity,  deserve 
their  thanks  ;  and  more  particularly  his  obser- 
vation, that  u  subterfuges  and  reserves  are  al- 
*'  ways  painful  to  honest  and  ingenuous  minds  ; 
"  and  when  men  have  no  sinister  end  in  view, 
"  but  mean  only  to  discharge  the  office  they 
"  undertake  faithfully,  they  submit  with  re- 
"  Instance  to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
"  these,  to  whatever  may  give  others  the  most 
"  distant  suspicion  of  their  honour  and  inte- 
"  grity."  p.  32,  33.  Which  the  Dean  of  Glo- 
cester  may  compare  at  his  leisure,  with  his  own 
decent  and  christian  proposal  to  the  scrupulous, 
to  take  on  with  the  dissenters. 
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No.  III. 

Extract  from  A  Collection  of  several  pieces  of 
Mr.  JOHN  LOCKE,  published  by  Mr. 
DESMAIZEAUX,  printed  for  R.  Franklin, 
1724. 

Among  these  pieces  is,  A  Letter  from  a  cer* 
tain  person  of  quality  to  his  friend  in  the  coun^ 
try,  giving  an  account  of  the  debates  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  house  of  Lords,  in  April  and  May 
16/5,  concerning  a  bill,  entitled,  An  A61  to 
prevent  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from  per- 
sons disaffe&ed  to  the  government. 

The  prevention  of  these  dangers  consisted  in> 
a  test  to  be  taken  by  all  such  as  enjoyed  any 
beneficial  office  or  employment,  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  or  military,  privy  counsellors,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  members  of  both  houses.  The 
debates  upon  that  part  of  this  test  which  con- 
cerned the  civil  government  are  not  to  my 
present  purpose.  The  latter  part  of  it  ran  thus. 

/  do  swear  that  I  will  not  endeavour  to  alter 
the  protestant  religion,  or  the  government  ei' 
ther  of  church  or  state. 

SPEECH. 

When  this  oath  came  to  be  debated, — "  The 
"  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  very  well  urged,  that  it 
"  is  a  far  different  thing  to  believe,  or  to  be 
"  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
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"  of  our  church,  and  to  swear  never  to  ended-- 
"  vour  to  alter:  which  last  must  be  utterly 
"  unlawful,  unless  you  place  an  infallibility 
"  either  in  the  church  or  yourself ;  you  being 
"  otherwise  obliged  to  alter,  whenever  a  clearer 
"  or  better  light  comes  to  you.'' 

REMARK. 

The  duty  of  altering  upon  the  accession  of 
more  light,  is  so  manifest  upon  the  principles 
of  the  protestant  religion,  that  they  who  af- 
firmed upon  a  late  occasion,  that  no  alterations 
were  necessary,  must  be  obliged  to  affirm  also, 
that  almost  an  hundred  years  are  elapsed  with- 
out the  least  addition  to  the  light  afforded  to 
these  divines  of  Charles  the  second's  time  ;  in! 
whose  good  company  Dr.  Tottie  accordingly 
thinks  it  an  honour  that  he  and  his  fellows  ai6 
reproached  for  prevarication. 

SPEECH. 

*'  And  he  desired  leave  to  ask,  where  are  the 
"  boundaries,  or  where  shall  we  find  how  much 

is  meant  by  the  protestant  religion  ? 

The  Lord  Keeper,  thinking  he  had  now 
"  got  an  advantage,  with  his  usual  eloquence, 
"  desires  it  might  not  be  told  in  Gath,  nor  pub- 
"  lished  in  the  streets  of  Askalon,  that  a  Lord 
"of  so  great  parts  and  eminence,  and  profes- 
"  sing  himself  for  the  church  of  Englandy 
"  should  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  pro- 
"  Ustant  religion  !  This  was  seconded  with 
P3 
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"  great  pleasantness  by  divers  of  the  Lords 
"  the  bishops." 

RE  MAR  K. 

These  facetious  bishops  were  certainly  wiser 
in  their  generation,  than  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. They  had  a  staunch  majority  on  their 
side,  which  made  explanations  quite  unneces- 
sary. They  were  well  aware  of  the  consequen- 
ces, the  moment  they  should  make  a  serious 
answer  to  the  Earl  of  Shaft  sbury's  demand. 

SPEECH. 

"  But  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  some 
M  others  of  them,  were  pleased  to  condescend 
"  to  instruct  that  Lord,  that  theprotestant  re- 
"  ligion  was  comprehended  in  the  XXXIX 
"  Articles,  the  Liturgy ,  the  Catechism,  the 
'*  Homilies,  and  the  Canons. 

"  To  this  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied, 
"  that  he  begged  so  much  charity  of  them  to 
"  believe,  that  he  knew  the  protestant  religion 
"  so  well,  and  was  so  confirmed  in  it,  that  he 
"  hoped  he  should  burn  for  the  witness  of  it, 
"  if  Providence  should  call  him  to  it.  Buthe 
"  might  perhaps  think  some  things  not  rieces- 
"  sary,  that  they  accounted  essential;  nay,  he 
*'  might  think  some  things  not  true,  or  agree- 
able to  the  scripture,  that  they  might  call 
"  doctrines  of  the  church.  Besides,  when  he 
"  was  to  swear,  never  to  endeavour  to  alter;  it 
"  was  certainly  necessary  to  know,  how  far 
**  the  just  extent  of  this  oath  ruas.    But  since 
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"'they  had  told  him  that  the  protestant  reli- 
"  gum  was  in  those  five  traces,  he  had  still  to 
"  ask,  whether  they  meant  those  whole  tr;t6ts 
"  were  the  protestant  religion;  or  only  that 
"  the  protestant  religion  was  contained  in  all 
"  those,  but  that  every  part  of  these  was  not 
'*  the  protestant  religion. 

"  If  they  meant  theformerof  these,  then  he 
"was  extremely  in  the  dark  to  find  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  predestination,  in  the  17  th  and  18th 
"  articles,  to  be  owned  by  so  few  great  doctors 
"  of  the  church,  and  to  find  the  19th  article  to 
"define  the  church  directly  as  the  indepen- 
dents do." 

REMARK. 

His  Lordship  meant,  that,  according  to  this 
19th  article,  "Every  congregation  of  faithful 
v  men, .  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of  God  is 
"  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  duly  mini- 
"  stred,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all 
"  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite 
"  lo  the  same,"  is  a  true,  visible,  independent 
church  of  Christ.  The  article  is  evidently 
aimed  at  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  claims  to  be  the  only  visible  catholic 
church  throughout  the  world,  and,  as  such, 
the  head  of  all  particular  churches,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  appointing  ordinan- 
ces and  officers  to  rule  and  govern  them  all. 
Now  the  doctrine  of  the  article  could  not  he 
urged  in  its  full  extent,  against  this  pretence, 
without  subverting  the  claim  of  every  national 
Church,  to  appoint  ordinances  and  officers  for 
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the  particular  churches  within  the  limits  of  the 
civil  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  established  ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  espousing  the  plan  of 
the  independents.  Old  Rogers  saw  how  hard 
this  would  bear  upon  our  own  national  esta- 
blishment, and  therefore,  in  analysing  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  article,  he  forges  two  proposi- 
tions, which  are  neither  expressed  nor  implied 
in  the  terms  of  the  article,  viz.  1.  There  is  but 
one  church.  2.  The  visible  church  is  a  ca- 
tholic church.  Which  was  giving  back  to 
the  Romanists,  all  that  the  article  meant  to 
take  from  them.  But  this  article  hath  of  late 
puzzled  others  more  than  it  did  old  Rogers: 
Archdeacon  Tottie  (who,  by  the  way,  hath 
composed  a  new  creed,  with  the  requisite  for- 
malities of,  We  believe,  &c.  and  hath  had  the 
honour  of  gaining  the  assent  and  consent  of 
the  clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry  to  the  nume- 
rous articles  of  it)  having  accommodated  the 
terms  of  this  19th  article  to  his  purpose  of  dis- 
guising the  plain  sense  of  the  20th,  tells  his 
audience,  "We  are  there"  [/.  e.  in  this  19th 
article]  "  told,  that  this  church"  [the  church 
which,  in  the  20th  hath  power  to  decree,  &c] 
"  may  err,  even  in  matters  of  faith."  JVhat 
church  may  err  in  matters  of  faith  ?  Surely 
pot  the  church  in  the  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  at  least  so  long  as  that  church 
continues  to  adhere  to  what  is  preached.  The 
Archdeacon  goes  on.  "And  it,"  [the  19th 
article]  "  instances  in  the  churches  of  Jerusa- 
t(  lem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  as  well  as 
<c  Rome."  That  is  to  say,  the  article  instances 
in  churches  wherein  the  pure  word  o,f  God  is 
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not  preached.    But  what  are  these  instances  td 
the  church  wherein  the  pure  xvord  of  God  is 
preached  ?  Is  the  church  of  England  one  such 
church,  or  not?    Why,  a — yes,  but — "  Dr. 
"  Tottie  never  heard  that  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land  ever  laid  any  claim  to  infallibility." 
Perhaps  not;  but  did  he  ever  hear  the  church 
of  England,  or  any  one  of  those  who  are  au- 
thorised to  speak  for  her,  acknowledge  that 
she  hath  erred,  with  the  same  candor  and  free- 
dom with  which  the  19th  article  taxes  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  &c.  to  have  erred?  The 
church  of  England  therefore  claims  to  be  an 
unerring  church  to-day,  whatever  she  may  be 
to-morrow.    And  it  is  undoubtedly  in  this  ca- 
pacity, that  she  claims  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  faith,  a  power  and  authority  which  she 
cannot  pretend  to,  if  she  is  put  upon  a  level 
with  those  churches  which  have  erred,  not  only 
in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith.    For  no  church  can 
have  power  or  authority  to  decree  erroneous 
ceremonies,  or  to  decide  in  favour  of  erroneous 
articles  of  faith.    And  yet  if  the  Archdeacon's 
argument,  drawn  from  the  19th  article,  hath 
any  view,  it  is  to  put  the  church  of  England 
into  the  same  circumstances  with  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome, 
which  have  erred  both  in  manner  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  matters  of  faith,  and  consequently, 
have  i)o  power  or  authority  to  decree  the  one, 
pr  decide  the  other. — But  perhaps  we  are  seek- 
ing for  a  meaning  where  the  honest  dignitary 
had  none,  but  to  raise  a  little  dust  to  accom- 
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modate  his  logic  to  the  sagacity  of  his  audi- 
ence.   Sec  Dr.  Tottie's  charge,  1772,  p.  10,  11. 

SPEECH. 

f{  Besides  the  20th  article,  stating  the  autho- 
(c  rity  of  the  church,  is  very  dark,  and  either 
"  contradicts  itself,  or  says  nothing,  or  what  is 
"  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land.  Be- 
if  sides,  several  other  things  in  the  thirty-nine 
"  articles,  have  been  preached  and  writ  against 
C£  by  men  of  great  favour,  power,  and  prefer- 
"  ment  in  the  church." 

REMARK. 

As  this  hath  continued  to  be  the  case  ever 
since  this  period,  a  collective  view  of  these 
preachings  and  w  ritings  for  a  hundred  years  by 
past,  might  not  be  unedifying,  and  may  per- 
haps be  exhibited  in  due  time,  and  will  serve 
to  give  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  that 
latitude,  said  to  be  allowed  in  his  Majesty's  de- 
claration, under  which  the  orthodox  subscri- 
bers shelter  themselves  to  this  hour.  And  as 
Dr.  Tpttie  justly  observes,  though  this  decla- 
ration should  not  prove  to  be  legal,  such  an 
exhibition  will  shew,  that,  what  some  people, 
in  this  degenerate  age,  call  prevarication,  is 
completely  justified  by  the  practice  of  these 
eminent  lights  of  our  church  in  Charles  lid's 
(lays. 
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SPEECH. 

He  humbly  conceived  the  liturgy  was  no$ 
u  so  sacred,  being*  made  by  men  the  other  day, 
"  and  thought  to  be  more  differing  from  the 
"  dissenting  protestants,  and  less  easy  to  be 
"complied  with,  upon  the  advantage  ofapre- 
"  tence  well  known  unto  us  all,  of  making 
"  [such]  alterations  as  might  the  better  unite 
"  us;  instead  whereof,  there  is  scarce  one  al- 
"  teration  but  widens  the  breach." 

REMARK. 

One  would  hope  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  fate  of  the  dissenters'  bill  in  a 
certain  augustassembly,  that  the  same  wretched 
policy  is  still  in  vogue  amongst  us. 

SPEECH. 


"  And  no  ordination  allowed  by  it  here  (as 
f*  it  now  stands  last  reformed  in  the  Act  of 
"  Uniformity )  but  what  is  episcopal,  insomuch 
*'  that  a  popish  priest  is  capable,  when  conver- 
"  ted,  of  any  church  preferment,  without  re- 

ordinatjon  ;  but  no  protestant  minister  not 
<e  episcopally  ordained,  but  is  required  to  be 
'*  re-ordained:  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  unchurch-* 
t(  ing  all  the  foreign  protestants  that  have  not 
"bishops;  though  the  contrary  was  both  al- 
"  lowed  and  practised  from  the  beginning  of 
"  the  reformation,  till  the  time  of  that  Ae~t, 

and  several  bishops  made  of  such  as  were 
f*  never  ordained  priests  by  bishops." 
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REMARK. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  as  the  act  of  uni- 
formity,  14.  Car.  II.  hath  no  healing  retro- 
spective clause  confirming  these  presbyterian 
ordinations,  if  the  ordination  of  an  incumbent 
of  the  present  time  could  be  clearly  derived 
from  one  of  them,  though  an  hundred  years 
ago,  the  law  would  oblige  such  incumbent  to 
be  re-ordained,  before  he  could  be  intituled  to 
the  profits  of  his  living.  And  even  then,  he 
would  have  to  shew,  that  the  re-ordaining  bi- 
shop could  make  out  his  succession  from  King 
Harry's  bishops,  without  one  break  in  the  epis- 
copal manoeuvre,  by  the  unhallowed  hand  of 
a  presbyter  :  and  whatever  may  be  the  lazv, 
this  we  know  is  the  divinity,  which  entitles  our 
brethren,  the  catholic  priests,  to  step  over  the 
threshold  without  the  ceremony  exacted  of  our 
protestant  adversaries,  who  have  only,  it  seems 
pretended  holy  orders. 

SPEECH. 

<c  Moreover,  the  uncharitableness  of  it  was 
*'  so  much  against  the  interest  of  the  crown 
"  and  church  of  England,  (casting  off  the 
<£  dependency  of  the  whole  protestant  party 
"  abroad)  that  it  would  have  been  bought  by 
"  the  pope  and  the  French  king  at  a  vast 
"  sum  of  money  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
"  ceive  so  great  an  advantage  fell  to  them 
"  merely  by  chance,  and  without  their  help, 
"  so  that  he  thought  to  endeavour  to  alter,  and 
11  restore  the  liturgy  to  what  it  was  in  Que,en 
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"  FJizahpfVe  Actya    rmo-Vit-  <r>n  sist.  with  his  be* 

\\  ing  a  very  good  protestant, 

££  As  to  the  catechism,  he  really  thought  it 
"  might  be  mended  ;  and  durst  declare  to 
r<  them,  it  was  not  well  there  was  not  a  better 
"  made. 

"  For  the  homilies,  he  thought  there  might 
M  be  a  better  hook  made;  and  the  third  ho- 
"  mily,  of  repairing  and  keeping  clean  of 
i(  churches,  might  be  omitted.'' 

R  E  M  A  R  K. 

His  lordship  probably,  proposed  the  omission 
of  this  homily,  in  consideration  of  the  little 
importance  of  the  subject  of  it,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  rest.  Or,  perhaps,  he  might  see 
in  it,  (as  who  may  not)  seme  traces  of  that 
very  superstition,  which  is  censured  in  the 
three  foregoing  discourses,  against  peril  of 
idolatry,  and  superfluous  decking  of  churches. 
Of  one  of  which,  Fuller  the  church  historian 
says,  that  <e  it  stands  with  a  spunge  in  one 
f{  hand  to  wipe  out  all  pictures,  and  a  hammer 
"  in  the  other,  to  beat  down  all  images  of 
*c  God  and  saints  erected  in  churches."  Church 
Hist.  XVI  Cent.  Book  ix.  p.  75.  A  sort  of 
peril  of  which,  it  seems,  we  need  not  be  ap- 
prehensive, since  a  certain  enlightened  digni- 
tary published  his  book  in  titled,  The  Ornaments 
of  Churches  considered,  with  a  particular  View 
to  the  late  Decoration  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Margaret,  Westminster  ;  -wherein  the 
author  lays  himself  out  to  confute  all  the  ar- 
guments urged  in  the  said  homilies,  against 
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sion  of  learning  and  zeal,  which  would  not  dis- 
grace the  subtlety  or  the  cause  of  a  Bellarmine. 
The  orthodox  of  the  present  mode  would,  I 
am  afraid,  be  displeased  with  us  should  we  say, 
that  neither  this  writer,  nor  the  eminent  doe- 
tor  who  decorated  the  chapel  in  Charlotte- 
street,  with  a  piclure  of  the  annunciation,  could 
subscribe  the  thirty-fifth  article  of  the  church 
of  England,  -without  a  spice  of  prevarication. 
Both  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  their  salvos.  Both 
of  them,  no  doubt,  saw  the  necessity  of  assert- 
ing the  religious  honour  due,  not  only  to  the 
virgin  MARY,  but  to  St.  GEORGE  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  St.  CATHERINE  of  Alexandria, 
against  the  fanatics,  who  were  for  adhering  to 
the  plain  sense  of  two  or  three  obsolete  homi- 
lies. 

SPEECH. 

What  is  yet  stranger  than  all  this,  the  cal- 
nons  of  our  church,  are  directly  the  old  po- 
"  pish  canons,  which  are  still  in  force,  and  no 
"  other  ;  which  will  appear,  if  you  turn  to  the 
"  statute  25.  Henry  VIII.  c.  19-  confirmed 
and  received  by  1.  Elizabeth,  where  all  those 
"  canons  are  established,  until  an  alteration 
"  should  be  made  by  the  king,  in  pursuance 
"  of  that  adl;  which  thing  was  attempted  by 
*'  Edward  VI.  but  not  perfected,  and  let 
"  alone  ever  since,  for  what  reasons,  the  lords 
"  the  bishops  could  best  tell." 
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REMARK. 

These  Iavrs  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
Stand  just  as  they  did  in  1675.  under  the  pro- 
viso, that  "  such  canons,  &c.  be  not  contra- 
"  riant  or  repugnant  to  the  laws,  statutes,and 
"  customs  of  this  realm,  nor  to  the  damage 
"  or  hurt  of  the  king's  prerogative  royal;" 
which  gives  many  of  them  a  currency  in  our 
ecclesiastical  courts  at  this  day.  The  Refor- 
matio Legum  Ecclesiasticarum,  prepared  in 
the  reign  of  king  EdzvardVl.  was  intended  to 
put  the  canon  law  upon  a  less  exceptionable 
footing.  Perhaps  matters  are  just  as  well  now 
as  that  reformation  would  have  made  them  ; 
but  why  all  other  reformation  of  the  canon 
law  should  be  let  alone  for  two  hundred  years, 
is  a  question,  that  is  frequently  asked,  but  nop 
easily  answered.  The  plan  of  the  intended  re- 
formation of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  took  in 
the  modification  of  doclrines.  Dr.  Tottie  hath 
condescended  to  take  an  article  from  it,  for 
the  use  of  his  new  creed.  Had  the  petitioners 
ventured  upon  such  a  step,  they  would  have 
been  told  of  their  presumption  in  departing  from 
the  established  faith. 

SPEECH. 

"  And  it-  was  very  hard  to  be  obliged  by 
"  oath,  not      endeavour  to  alter,  either,  the' 
"  English  common  prayer  book,  or  the  canon 
"  of  th'e-mass.  ■■  ..<-'-> 

"  But  if  they  meant  the  latter,  that  the  pro- 
Kl  testant  rettgidto  is  contained  4tj  all  those,  but 
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"  that  every  part  of  those  is  not  the  protest ant 
"  religion,  then  he  apprehended  it  might  be 
"  in  the  bishop's  power  to  declare,  ex  post 
"facto,  what  is  the  protestant  religion  ornot, 
"  or  else  they  must  leave  it  to  every  man  to 
"  judge  for  himself  what  parts  of  those  books 
"  are  or  are  not ;  and  then  their  oath  had  been 
"  much  better  let  alone." 

R  E  M  A  R  K. 

By  good  luck,  it  tvas  let  alone.  But  a  com- 
modious succedaneum  in  the  36th  canon  hath 
made  the  loss  of  this  oath  the  less  to  be  regret- 
ted, particularly  as  the  subscriptions  there  en- 
joined, do  not  leave  it  to  every  man  to  judge 
for  himself  what  parts  of  those  books  are,  or 
are  not  the  protestant  religion  ;  superseding 
all  ex  post  facto  declarations  but  one,  viz.  that 
the  established  dignitv  of  those  five  tracts  ren- 
ders  the  whole  unalterable,  and  takes  away  all 
occasion  of  specifying  the  particulars  of  the 
protestant  religion. 

NARRATIVE. 

"  Much  of  this  nature  was  said  by  that  lord 
"  and  others,  and  the  great  officers  and  bishops 
"  were  so  hard  put  to  it,  that  they  seemed  wil- 
"  ling  and  convinced  to  admit  of  an  expe- 
"  dient." 

In  consequence  of  this  seeming  willingness, 
certain  expedients  were  offered  by  certain  lords, 
who  thought  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  did  ;  parti- 
cularly one  by  Lord  Grey,  of  Rolston, 
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"  But,"  says  the  narrative,  "  the  Lord 
"  Treasurer,  who  had  privately  before  con- 
"  sented  to  it,  speaking  against  it,  gave  the 
"  word  and  sign  to  that  party,  and  it  being 
"  put  to  the  question,  the  major  vote  answer- 
"  ed  all  arguments,  and  the  Lord  Grey's  pro- 
"  position  was  laid  aside. 

REMARK. 

How  happy  are  we  in  these  times,  when  the 
major  vote  is  of  no  service  to  any  cause,  with- 
out the  superior  argument  !  But  the  case  is  in- 
deed too  serious  for  pleasantry,  unless  it  is  the 
pleasantry  of  the  winners.  To  others  it  must 
be  a  subjeci  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  that  the  lea- 
ders of  our  theological  fashions  are  got  no  far- 
ther in  the  science  of  church  policy,  than  the 
system  of  a  set  of  men,  who  conformed  their 
protestant  discipline  to  the  views  of  a  popish 
king.  Ye  spirits  of  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke, 
Clarke,  Newton,  Hoadly,  &c.  what  is  be- 
come of  your  labours,  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  rising  generation  for  the  execution  of  the 
generous  plan  of  christian  reformation,  you  so 
clearly  pointed  out  to  them !  What  of  the 
hopes,  which  some  of  you  expressed,  that  re 
ligious  oppression  could  not  long  survive  the 
re-establishment  of  civil  liberty  by  those  gra- 
cious princes  who  delivered  us  from  the  poli- 
tics of  a  Petre  and  a  Bolingbroke  !  But  the 
scene  is  too  mortifying  for  a  retrospect.  Well 
may  we  say  with  Ophelia, 

 W oe  are  wc, 

T^haxe  seen  what  zve  have  seen,  see  what  zee  see. 


FINIS. 


BISHOP  T  A  Y  L  O  R's 

JUDGMENT 

o  it 

Articles  and  Founts  of  Confession 
in  particular  Churches; 

.  W IT II  NOTES, 

And  an  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY, 

TO  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  LICHFIELD  and 
COVENTRY. 


M  How  miferable  is  the  condition  of  depraved  humanity  !  Hea- 
"  ven  fends  us  into  life  with  the  feeds  and  principle*,  at  lead  of  m- 
"  tegrity  and  honefty.  The  vulgar  of  all  denominations  prefently 
"  lofe  thefe  virtues  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  And  the  men 
"of  science  in  the  schools,  The  conference  is,  a  prac- 
"  lice  void  of  morality,  and  a  speculation  void  of  truth." 

Remarks  on  Mr.Dwivf  Hume's  Essay  on  the  Natural 
History  of  Religion.    Second  Edit.  p.  101. 


[first  printed,  m  dcc  lxxviii.] 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  editor  is  aware  of  some  spirited  and 
pertinent  Remarks  on  ^u/w/jHurd's  Charge, 
by  a  country  clergyman,  lately  published,  which 
may  well  be  thought  sufficient  to  have  super- 
seded the  following  address  ;  but  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's little  tract  falling  in  the  way  of  the  editor, 
and  suggesting  some  topics,  not  particularly 
noticed  in  those  Remarks,  lie  hoped  it  would 
not  lie  thought  superfluous  to  offer  his  senti- 
ments on  Bishop  Taylor's  performance,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  a  more  particular 
view  of  Bishop  Hurd's  charge,  by  way  of 
contrasting  the  different  ideas  of  two  eminent 
prelates,  equally  cordial  and  zealous  in  their 
attachment  to  the  church  of  England  :  the  re* 
suit  of  which,  he  presumes,  will  serve  to  con- 
vince the  impartial  and  dispassionate,  of  the 
little  edification  or  utility  that  is  to  be  reaped 
from  an  unwarrantable  policy,  which  has  been 
so  long  a  reproach  to  the  protestant  religion, 
as  well  as  a  grievance  to  so  many  serious  and 
pious  professors  of  it. 

Q3 


DEDICATION. 


TO  TUB 


Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 


or 


LICHFIELD  and  COVENTRY 


My  Lord, 

The  moral  demonstration  oj  the  truth  oj  the 
christian  religion,  re-published  by  your  lord- 
ship from  bishpp  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitan- 
tium,  was  indeed  new  to  the  editor  of  these  pa 
pers,  and  gave  him  something  more  than  a  bare 
curiosity  to  know,  what  the  author  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  tra6l  had  said  upon  other  subjects,  in 
that  voluminous  work. 

In  turning  over  the  book,  he  met  with  the 
following  remarkable  discourse  on  subscription 
to  articles  and  forms  of  confession,*  a  subject 


*  Book  ui,  chap.  4.   Rule  xxiii.  p.  356", 
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much  debated  both  in  former  and  later  times, 
•"■and  which  has  not  been  thought  unworthy  of" 
your  lordship's  consideration  so  lately  as  the 
year  1776. 

The  editor  had  not  observed,  that  in  any  of 
the  late  controversial  pamphlets  concerning 
subscription,  bishop  Taylor's  judgment  had 
been  referred  to  on  either  side  ;  and  on  that 
account  imagined,  that  a  new  edition  of  it 
would  not  be  an  unacceptable  publication  to 
that  part  of  the  clergy,  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  determination  of  a  question,  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  reputation  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  the  integrity  of  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  her  members,  as  are  required  to  sub- 
scribe their  assent  to  her  established  forms  of 
doctrine  and  worship. 

Bishop  Taylor  seems  to  have  been  as  can- 
did and  explicit  a  casuist  as  most  of  that  pro- 
fession. But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  casuistry 
to  be  ambiguous  and  obscure  in  its  positions, 
and  too  commonly  evasive  and  indeterminate 
in  its  conclusions.  The  editor,  on  that  ac- 
count requests,  that  the  notes  subjoined  to  the 
bishop's  tract,  may  be  taken  only  as  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  several  passages  in 
it,  which  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  expressed 
with  sufficient  precision.  In  this  he  may  have 
been  unsuccessful  ;  and  therefore  submits  him- 
self, with  all  humility,  to  the  correction  of 
those  who  have  more  discernment  in  scrutini- 
zing the  force  and  effect  of  casuistical  distinc- 
tions. 

It  seems,  however,   that  bishop  Taylor 
went  upon  principles  different  from  those  es- 
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poused  by  your  lordship,  in  your  charge  deli- 
vered to  the  clergy  of  the  dioccse<of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  at  your  lordship's  primary 
visitation  in  1775  and  1 776.  A  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  high  esteem  your 
lordship  expresses  of  bishop  Taylor's  piety 
and  good  reasoning,  gave  the  first  hint  to  the 
editor,  to  inscribe  his  papers  to  your  lordship  ; 
a  liberty  which  he  should  not  have  taken,  but 
with  a  view  of  receiving  all  possible  satisfac- 
tion on  a  subject,  which  he  is  certain  is,  in  your 
lordship's  opinion,  as  well  as  his  own,  of  great 
importance. 

It  is  true,  there  is  no  necessity  that,  because 
your  lordship  agrees  with  bishop  Taylor  in 
his  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  christian 
religion,  you  should  agree  with  him  in  his  judg- 
ment on  articles  and  forms  of  confession  in 
particular  churches.  Your  lordship  hath  put 
in  a  sufficient  caution  against  any  such  conclu- 
sion, in  the  editor's  preface  to  the  moral  de- 
monstration ;  by  allowing,  that  <c  some  few 
"  facts  and  testimonies  alledged  in  the  course 
"  of  the  argument  by  Dr.  Taylor,  have,  on 
"  stricter  examination,  been  found  not  so  per- 
f<  tinent  or  considerable  as  they  were  taken  to 
*'  be  in  the  writer's  time." 

And  yet  as  your  lordship  so  cordially  agrees 
wirh  the  bishop  in  the  foundation  of  Christian- 
ity, it  must  surprise  some  of  the  readers  of 
both  performances,  that  the  authors  should 
differ  from  each  other  so  widely  and  so  mate- 
rially, concerning  what  is  understood  by  both 
to  be  built  upon  it,  that  it  is  impossible  the 
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ground  work  should  sustain  both  yoursuper- 
structures. 

Your  lordship  will  therefore,  I  trust,  permit 
me  to  point  out,  with  all  due  deference  to  your 
lordship's  station  in  the  church,  and  with  a 
very  high  estimation  of  your  lordship's  eminent 
abilities,  some  particulars  in  yur  lordship's 
charge  which  have  not  yet  convinced  me,  that 
subscription  to  the  articles  of  religion,  and 
other  forms  of  confession  established  in  the 
church  of  England,  can  be  justified  upon  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  protestanjt  religion. 

Your  lordship  seems  to  lay  your  foundation 
in  the  words  ot  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles, 
Jchn  xy.  16Y  1  have  chosen  and  ordained  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and 
that  your  fruit  should  remain:  and  this  text 
your  lordship  understands  to  belong  to  the 
clergy  of  all  future  times,  as  well  as  to  the  apos- 
tles ;  for  it  is  said: — "  In  these  affecting  Avoi  ds 
"  of  our  divine  master,  the  apostles  first,  and 
*\  after  them,  all  succeeding  ministers  of  the 

g'0SPeh  are  called  upon  to  bring  forth, 
"  1.  The  fruit  of  a  right  faith  in  their  hearers, 
<(  &c."  And  again  ;  "  Such,  my  reverend 
"  brethren,  is  the  end  for  which  we  are  chosen 
"  andordained  to  serve  in  the  church ofChrist." 
p.  3. 

I  am  one  among  many  others,  my  lord,  who 
have  always  thought  it  extremely  unsafe  and 
precarious,  to  apply  any  words  of  our  Saviour, 
by  which  he  commissioned  his  twelve  apostles, 
to  the  otfice  and  authority  of  the  modern  cler> 
gy,  For, 
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1.  The  choice  and  ordination  of  the  latter  is 
different  from  that  of  the  apostles  in  so  many 
respecis,  and  particularly  in  having  in  it  so 
large  a  mixture  of  human  policy,  that  few  w  ho 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  circumstances 
of  each,  will  be  persuaded  that  both  originate 
from  the  same  authority. 

2.  If  the  modern  clergy  are  chosen  and  or- 
dained by  Christ,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
words  cited  by  your  lordship,  every  sentence 
and  every  word  of  this  fifteenth  chapter  of  St. 
John's  gospel,  and  indeed  the  whole  discourse 
of  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth, mnst  be  considered  as  addressed  to  the 
present  clergy,  as  well  as  to  them,  which  I 
presume,  your  lordship  for  very  evident  reasons, 
will  not  insist  upon. 

3.  So  far  indeed  is  your  lordship  from  con- 
fining (as  some  narrow  minded  divines  have 
done)  this  choice  and  ordination  to  the  clergy 
of  the  episcopal  church  of  England,  that  you 
have  imparted  it  to  "  all  succeeding  ministers 
f  of  the  gospel,  "that  is  to  say* to  every  minister 
of  every  christian  church,  and  of  every  con- 
gregation which  professes  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  concession  is  benevolent,  and  worthy  of 
your  lordship's  candour  and  good  sense, .{ for 
all  of  them  have,  in  fact  an  equal  claim  to  the 
honour)  but  whether  this  concession  is  not  ra- 
ther too  liberal  to  consist  with  some  subsequent 
parts  of  your  lordship's  discourse,  we  may 
have  occasion  to  consider  as  we  proceed. 

4.  As  it  is  so  evident,  that  the  clergy  of 
modern  times  are  not  actually  and  personally 
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chosen  and  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  it  will 
be  natural  to  ask,  how  this  apostolic  choice 
and  ordination  is  transferred  to  them  ?  Your 
lordship  seems  to  have  obliged  yourself  to  an- 
swer, that  they  are  chosen  and  ordained  in 
virtue  of  this  text,  and  as  being  employed  in 
bri  ngjng forth  the  samefmits  that  were  brought 
forth  by  the  apostles. 

B  it  is  not  this  to  say,  that  they  are  virtually 
thus  chosen  and  ordained  ?  In  other  words, 
that  they  they  are  the  virtual  representatives 
of  the  apostles  ? 

This,  I  acknowledge,  has  been  the  plea  of 
many  other  ecclesiastical  writers  ;  but  when- 
ever it  has  been  examined  by  the  record,  it  has 
always  been  found,  that  virtual  representation, 
is  as  great  a  solecism  in  christian  divinity,  as 
it  has  lately  been  proved  to  be  in  state  policy. 

Your  lordship,  however,  having  ascer- 
tained the  choice  and  ordination  of  all  mini- 
sters of  the  gospel  after  the  apostles,  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  ends  for  which  they  are  so 
chosen  and  ordained;  the  first  of  which  is  said 
to  be,  to  instruct  their  hearers  iu  the  right 
faith. 

"  Thejirst  obJe&  of  our  ministry,  "says  your 
lordship,  "  is  to  instruct  our  hearers  in  the 
M  right  faith  ;  and  to  this  end  we  are  re- 
"  quired  to  take  heed  to  our  doctrine."  p.  4. 

But,  with  clue  submission,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  that  is  the  first  object  of  the 
christian  ministry  ;  at  least  our  Saviour  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  different  judgment,  John 
vii.  17.    If  any  man  will  do  his  xcill,  says  our 
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Lord,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself. 

The  first  object  of  the  christian  minister  seems 
from  this  text  to  be,  to  teach  his  hearers  the 
will  of  god,  or  the  preceptive  part  of  the 
christian  religion  in  the  first  place,  and  to  en- 
force the  practice  of  it,  as  an  indispensible  inlet 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrine. 

In  proof  of  your  lordship's  position,  your 
lordship  seems  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  text? 
1  Tim.  iv.  i6\  and  in  appearance,  at  least,  to 
infer  from  it,  that  "  a  dogmatic  theology  be- 
"  comes  essential  to  Christianity." 

But  neither  is  it  recommended  to  Timothy 
to  take  heed  to  his  doctrine,  as  his  first  object, 
for  he  is  previously  enjoined  to  take  heed  to 
himself. 

The  Greek  word  in  Timothy,  is 
which  signifies  teaching  upon  any  subject;  but 
if  your  lordship  would  have  it  in  this  place,  to 
mean  dogmatic  teaching,  I  hope  your  lordship 
will  allow,  that  &Sax»  (our  Saviour's  word  in 
St.  John)  is  full  as  expressive  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology as  hSourK«\t* ;  and,  as  it  is  used  by  the 
evangelist  in  the  passage  above  cited,  undoubt- 
edly means  the  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  chris 
tian  dispensation;  whereas  ^«<™axi«  may  mean 
instruction  of  any  sort,  as  particularly  the  in- 
struction to  be  learned  from  the  writings  of 
former  times.    Bom.  xv.  4. 

Let  me  not  be  thought  to  find  fault  with 
your  lordship  merely  for  not  distributing  the 
heads  of  your  subject  in  logical  arrangement. 
The  observation  is  of  importance,  and  experi- 
ence has  justified  the  wisdom  of  our  blessed 
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Lord,  in  all  the  subsequent  times  of  Christia- 
nity. If  the  rulers  of  the  church  in  early- 
times,  had  not  besotted  themselves,  and  per- 
plexed their  hearers  by  beginning  with  dogma- 
tic theology,  instead  of  inculcating  the  neces- 
sity of  dping  the  will  of  God  in  the  first  place; 
and  if  they  had  begun  to  take  heed  to  them- 
selves, before  they  began  to  take  the  sort  of 
heed  they  did  to  dogmatic  theology,  "  the  most 
"  violent  anifnositiesamong  christians, "spoken 
of  by  your  lordship  in  the  sequel,  had  proba  • 
bly  been  avoided. 

Your  lordship,  however,  asserts,  that  "a 
ft  dogmatic  theology ,  becomes  essential  to 
"  Christianity." 

Dogmatic  theology,  my  lord,  is  an  ungraci- 
ous, rough,  scholastic  expression  ;  and  when 
applied  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  seems  to 
derogate  from  the  simplicity  of  them,  and  is 
not  a  little  ominous  to  the  peace  and  good  will 
among  men,  which  was  proclaimed,  as  the  result 
of  it,  by  the  angelic  host;  and  I  could  not  help 
observing,  how  much  better  the  paragraph 
where  it  stands,  would  have  read  without  it, 
and  have  been  equally  intelligible,  thus: 

"The  religion  of  Jesus,  claiming  to  be  from 
tl  God,  the  doctrines  it  delivers,  are  as  well  to 
"  be  believed,  as  its  precepts  to  be  observed, 
"  — and  its  professors  are  equally  bound  by  a 
"  certain  rule  of  faith  and  manners." 

Dogmatic  theology,  is  indeed  a  term  pro- 
per enough  to  characterise  those  creeds  and 
confessions  which  have  been  fabricated  and 
imposed  upon  the  churches  of  Christ,  as  a  rule 
of  then  faith,  by  men  who  ambitiously  atfe&ed 
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to  have  the  dominion  over  it.  But  I  would  wil- 
lingly hope  your  lordship  did  not  introduce  it 
here,  by  way  of  making  room  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  such  creeds  and  confessions,  as  essential 
to  Christianity.  And  yet,  why  else  is  it  men- 
tioned? 

But,  however,  it  must  not  be  admitted  that 
any  thing  of  the  do&rinal  kind  is  essential  to 
Christianity  hut  what  is  contained  in  the  scrip- 
tures; and  your  lordship  accordingly  informs 
us,  that  "when  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
"  tament  were  made  public,  these  were  the 
"rules  of  faith  to  the  whole  church  of  Christ." 
That  is  to  say,  to  all  christians. 

And  are  they  not  so  still  ?  It  should  seem 
not  in  your  lordship's  opinion;  for  thus  you  pro- 
ceed. 

"  And  if  that  church  had  agreed  in  the  in- 
"  terpretation  of  them;  or  if  peace  and  charity 
"  could  have  consisted  with  its  disagreement, 
*'  no  other  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  faith  had  been  thought  needful."  p.  5. 

The  purport  of  which  seems  to  be,  "  that 
"  the  whole  church  of  Christ  not  agreeing  in 
"  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures  of  the 
"  New  Testament,  and  their  disagreement  be- 
"  ing  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  charity 
"  of  that  church,  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
"  Testament  were  thought  insufficient  for  the 
"maintenance  of  the  faith;  and  therefore 
"  some  other  provision  for  the  maintenance 
"  of  the  faith  was  thought  needful." 

This,  my  lord,  is  assumed  as  a  facl,  which 
your  lordship  proceeds  to  account  for  and  ex- 
plain, as  follows  ; 
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£<  But  the  scriptures,  like  all  other  writings, 
'f  being  liable  to  a  different  construction,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  different  views  and  capacities 
"  of  uninspired  men,   and  it  being-  presently 

found  that  such  difference  of  construction, 
"  produced  the  most  violent  animosities  among 
"  christians,  while  each  sect  pretended  a  divine 
"  authoritv  for  its  own  fancies  ;  no  remedy  oc- 
"  curred,  &c."  Ibid. 

Your  lordship  has  touched  this  matter  with 
much  prudential  caution,  but  the  representa- 
tion is  too  superficial  to  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  examine  into  the  real  state 
of  the  facts  of  which  this  cursory  view  is  given 
by  your  lordship. 

The  remains  of  ecclesiastical  history  have 
afforded  some  farther  light  into  the  transacti- 
ons of  the  times,  and  characters  of  the  men  to 
whom  your  lordship  hath  alluded  ;  and  from 
these  we  learn, 

1.  That  it  was  not  the  whole  church  of  Christ 
that  disagreed  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
scriptures,  but  chiefly  churchmen^  who  gave 
themselves  the  name  of  the  church,  and  on 
that  pretence,  undertook  to  give  rules  and 
laws  to  all  other  christians. 

2.  It  appears  that  this  disagreement  of  in- 
terpretations, did  not  arise  so  much  from  the 
different  construction  to  which  the  scriptures 
are  liable,  as  from  the  terms  and  phrases  intro- 
duced into  their  interpretations  from  a  dogma- 
tic philosophy,  totally  different  from,  and  to- 
tally unauthorised  by  the  terms  and  phrases  of 
scripture.  This,  I  think,  your  lordship  will 
allow;  for  as  you  call  these  interpretations 
**  the  fancies  of  uninspired  men,  pretending 
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"  only  to  divine  authority,"  your  lordship  will 
hardly  contend  that  they  could  arise  from  any 
fair  and  just  construction  of  the  scriptures. 

3.  Ecclesiastical  history  informs  us,  that 
these  uninspired  men  were  bishops  and  priests, 
assuming,  either  singly  or  in  large  assemblies, 
to  impose  their  own  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture upon  the  members  of  those  sects  who 
were  respectively  induced  to  adhere  to  them. 
But  these  bishops  and  priests  were  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  consequently,  according  to 
your  lordship,  were  among  those,  who,  after 
the  apostles  were  called  upon  to  bring  forth 
fruit ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  chosen  and  or- 
dained  by  Christ,  as  virtual  representatives  of 
the  apostles,  that  they  might  bring  forth  fruit. 
But  surely  the  fruit  they  were  chosen  and  or- 
dained, and  called  upon  by  Christ  to  bring 
forth,  could  not  be  violent  ajiimosities  among 
christians. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  degrade 
these  men  from  the  honour  of  being  chosen  and 
ordained  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the  evil  fruit 
they  brought  forth?  But  would  not  their  ad-* 
vocates  (for  advocates  they  have  had,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  appearance,  to  the 
present  hour)  plead,  that  every  one  of  them  in 
his  own  opinion,  brought  forth  the  fruit  of  a 
right  faith  ?  That  each  of  their  different  in- 
terpretations of  the  scriptures,  was  equally  au- 
thentic with  those  of  the  more  modern  leaders 
of  the  church?  and  for  the  rest,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  choice  and  ordination  of  them 
were  equally  apostolic  with  those,  with  which 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Lich  field  and  Coven  - 
try  have  been  chosen  and  ordained  ? 
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These  particulars,  my  lord,  prevail  with  me 
to  wish,  that  your  lordship  had  not  founded 
the  clerical  function,  as  it  is  now  conferred  and 
exercised,  upon  so  high  an  authority.  There 
is  little. credit  or  advantage  to  be  got  by  claim- 
ing a  privilege,  as  an  indispensible  qualifica- 
tion for  inculcating  a  right  faith,  which  is  en- 
joyed in  common  with  those  who  have  mani- 
festly inculcated  a  wrong  one;  and  of  whose 
ministry  the  remaining  fruits  (the  most  con- 
spicuous of  them  at  least)  were  "  violent  ani- 
"  mosities  among  christians." 

Let  us  see,  however,  whether,  in  quest  of  a 
remedy,  we  may  not  profit  by  the  healing  wis- 
dom of  succeeding  times,  as  held  forth  by  your 
lordship,  who  informs  us,  that, 

"  No  remedy  occurred  for  these  disorders, 
"  but  that  the  catholic  church  should  be  held 
"  together  by  one  and  the  same  confession, 
"  received  and  acknowledged  by  all  its  mini- 
"  sters."  p.  5. 

But  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  that  this  re- 
medy should  occur  to  any  but  those  who  had 
the  authority  or  the  power  to  apply  it.  And 
who  were  they?  If  we  go  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory we  shall  find  that  they  were  only  another 
set  of  churchmen  assembled  in  some  council 
called  oecumenical,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  call- 
ing themselves  the  catholic  church,  took  upon 
themselves  to  interpret  the  scriptures,  and  to 
prescribe  a  rule  of  faith  for  the  whole  catholic 
church,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  individual 
professing  the  christian  religion  on  the  face  of 
the  earth;  and  yet  we  find,  that  this  rule  of 
faith  was  only  to  be  received  and  ackuow- 
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ledged  by  all  the  ministers  of  the  catholic 
church;  which  may  create  a  suspicion,  that  the 
ministers  had  been  in  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  chief  authors  of  the  disorders  in  the 
church;  and  that  without  their  unruly  and 
pragmatical  zeal  in  favour  of  their  own  fancies, 
the  lay-members  of  the  catholic  church  would 
have  been  very  peaceable  and  unanimous  in 
receiving  the  scriptures  as  their  only  rule  of 
faith. 

Again,  what  was  this  "one  and  the  same 
"  confession?"  It  was  a  form  of  words  devised 
by  these  leaders  of  the  church,  consisting  of 
such  interpretations  of  the  scriptures  as  ap- 
peared to  themselves  to  be  reasonable  and  true, 
and  condemning  every  other  interpretation  as 
false  and  heretical. 

But  a  project  of  this  kind  must,  upon  the 
yery  face  of  it,  appear  to  be  productive  of 
fierce  contradiction  from  those  whose  interpre- 
tations were  condemned,  and  to  whom  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  councilor  the  creedmaker  was 
not  previously  demonstrated.  And  if  this  was 
the  only  remedy  that  occurred  to  these  reve- 
rend fathers,  they  must  have  been  very  defici- 
ent, either  in  sagacity,  or  humility,  for  they 
might  have  found  a  hundred  remedies  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  both  more  practicable 
in  their  application,  and  more  promising  with 
respect  to  their  effect. 

"  But,"  as  your  lordship  justly  observes, 
"  this  extensive  project;  was  afterwards  found 
"  impracticable."  And  no  wonder.  But  not 
altogether  on  account  of  its  extaisivencss ;  for 
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there  is  a  confession  in  the  New  Testament, 
Horn.  x.  9.  which,  if  it  had  been  proposed  to 
be  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  whole 
catholic  church,  in  its  native  simplicity,  M  ould 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  have  met  with  one  dis- 
senter in  the  whole  body,  who  was  sincere  in 
his  profession  of  Christianity. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  this;  some  of 
the  ministers  to  whom  this  general  confession 
was  proposed  by  the  council  as  a  test  of  their 
right  faith,  thought  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
lightened  to  perceive,  that  it  contained  false 
interpretations  of  scripture.  Others  questioned 
the  authority  of  the  council,  though  called 
oecumenical,  to  prescribe  exclusive  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture;  and  on  these  accounts,  with 
a  pretty  large  mixture  of  personal  animosity, 
this  projected  remedy  became  an  inflammatory 
incentive  to  the  disorders  already  subsisting 
among  christians,  and  instead  of  abating,  ad- 
ded greatly  to  the  evil. 

The  substitute  for  this  remedy  which  had 
miscarried,  was,  according  to  your  lordship, 
that,  "those  who  agreed  in  the  same  inlerpfe- 
"  tation  of  thesacred  oracles,  should  be  allowed 
"  to  separate  from  all  others,  and  unite  them- 
selves in  one  distincland  subordinate  church." 

This,  my  lord,  seems  to  be  a  very  interesting 
piece  of  church  history,  and  naturally  suggests 
an  enquiry,  by  whom  were  these  men  allowed 
to  separate  from  all  others?  and  to  whom,  upon 
their  separation,  did  the  church  they  formed 
become  subordinate  ?  If  they  were  allowed  to 
separate  by  any  superior  and  competent  autho- 
rity, and  separated  in  subordination  to  that  an- 
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thorit5r,  we  lose  the  idea  of  schism,  which  youf 
lordship  says  afterwards,  was  thus  introduced 
into  the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  these  men  separated 
of  themselves  from  all  others  without  such  «/- 
toxvance  of  authority,  and  united  themselves  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  by  their  own  authority, 
they  became  a  voluntary  society,  subordinate 
to  no  man  or  body  of  men  out  of  their  own 
fraternity. 

Again,  "those  who  agreed  in  the  same  in- 
"  terpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles,  were  al- 
"  lowed  to  separate  from  all  others  ;"  that  is, 
from  at!  who  did  not  agree  in  the  same  inter- 
pretations. 

What  became  of  these  others?  Did  they 
continue  still  their  violent  animosities?  No, 
for  this  allowance  was  the  remedy  for  these  dis* 
orders.  The  alternative  is,  they  were  all  al- 
lowed  to  unite  themselves  in  separate  societies, 
according  to  their  several  interpretations  of  the 
sacred  oracles.  But  unless  your  lordship  can 
point  out  the  superior  authority  which  had  the 
eontroul  of  them  all,  we  must  look  upon  each 
of  these  churches  to  be  co-ordinate  with  the 
rest,  and  to  have  no  common  superior,  but 
Christ.  And  then  again,  the  idea  of  schism 
■vanishes  away,  for  no  separation  can  be  un- 
lawful or  even  blameable,  where  there  is  ntf 
earthly  authority  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  uni- 
on, or  no  co-ercive  power  to  restrain  or  correct 
the  separatists. 

To  talk  of  allowing  of  tolerating  M'here  there 
is  no  man  or  church  in  existence,  which  hath 
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authority  to  prevent  or  restrain  what  is  said  to 
be  allozvcd  or  tolerated,  is  at  the  best,  using"  a 
confused  and  obscure  language;  which  is  of  no 
service  to  any  writers,  but  thoee  who  have  such 
indire6t.  views,  as  must  not  at  any  rate  be  im- 
puted to  your  lordship. 

I  can  indeed  easily  conceive  the  difficulties 
your  lordship  must  be  under,  in  assigning  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  to  this  paramount 
authority,  to  which  your  lordship  supposes  the 
separating  churches  to  be  subordinate.  For 
after  the  church  of  England  hath  so  positively 
asserted,  that  "the  churches  of  Jerusalem^ 
"  Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Rome,  have  erred, 
"  not  only  in  their  living  and  manner  of  cere- 
<£  monies,  but  also  in  matters  of  faith,"  your 
lordship,  could  with  no  good  grace  have  con- 
ferred a  controuling  authority  on  any  of  them; 
and  where  to  find  an  unerring  church  with 
which  to  intrust  such  authority,  no  man  can 
tell. 

At  length,  indeed,  your  lordship  rids  us  of1 
all  apprehensions'of  schism,  either  as  an  evil  or 
acrime,as  resulting  from  the  separation  of  dis- 
agreeing churches,  by  stating  the  toleration  to 
be  mutual,  not  the  effect  of  a  tolerating  or  al- 
lowing authority,  but  of  a  general  principle 
adopted  by  each  separate  community ;  that  is 
of  a  general  principle,  that  all  these  communi-  : 
ties  were  co-ordinate,  and  none  of  them  subor- 
dinate (a  word  dropped,  perhaps  inadvertently, 
in  the  preceding  page)  to  any  person,  or  to  - 
any  church  whatsoever. 

Your  lordship  reportsit  asafa6l, that  "though 
"  a  diversity  of  interpretation  in  consequence 
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"of  this  liberty"  (of  separating)  "prevailed 
"  in  different  christian  communities,  which 
"yet  acknowledged  the  same  common  rule, 
"  the  scriptures  of  God ;  still,  peace  was,  by 
te  this  means,  preserved  in  each  particular  com- 
"  munity."  p.  6. 

It  is  to  be  wished  your  lordship  had  ascer- 
tained the  period  in  the  history  of  Christiani- 
ty, when  this  was  the  case  ;  or  indeed  pitched 
upon  any  one  community  in  any  period  where 
peace  was  preserved  "  by  virtue  of  this  expe- 
dient;" that  is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  adopting  a 
confession,  agreeing  with  their  interpretation 
of  the  scriptures,  different  from  other  churches. 

The  general  histories  of  those  times  afford  us 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  your 
lordship's  account.  One  proof  indeed  of  the 
effect  of  confessions  in  particular  churches, 
they  do  afford  ;  namely,  that  their  members,  or 
rather  their  ministers,  disagreeing  about  the 
signification  of  the  terms  used  in  their  confes- 
sion, referred  the  matter  in  dispute  to  some 
distant  bishop,  and  in  length  of  time,  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  having  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest,  who  obliged  them  all,  in  the  event,  to 
accept  of  his  confession,  as  decisive  of  all  dis- 
putes. 

This  expedient  it  must  be  confessed,  preser- 
ved a  very  profound  peace  for  a  very  consider- 
able time,  through  all  the  quarters  of  the  ca« 
tholic  church  so  called. 

If  your  lordship  can  produce  any  instance 
where  peace  was  preserved,  in  particular  church- 
es, by  virtue  of  any  other  sort  of  operation  of 
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their  peculiar  confession,  the  information  will 
be  both  new  and  curious. 

Your  lordship,  however,  seems  to  be  so  se- 
cure in  the  certainty  of  this  fact,  that  you  ven- 
ture to  say,  "This,  in  one  word,  is  the  ori- 
tc  Giy  and  at  the  same  time,  the  justifica- 
"  Tiox  of  creeds  and  confessions." 

Now,  my  lord,  the  origin  of  creeds  and  con- 
fessions assigned  by  your  lordship,  is,  that 
"  some  other  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
"  the  faith,  besides  the  scriptures,  was  thought 
"  needful:"  which  clearly  implies  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  or  lor 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith. 

But  will  this  presumption,  (without  looking 
into  the  shocking  consequences  of  it)  justify 
creeds  and  confessions  of  human  device,  to 
any  genuine  protestantnpon  earth?  Why  then 
will  your  lordship  put  it  off  for  such  justifica- 
tion upon  a  mere  supposition  ?  For  the  fact  by 
which  the  justification  of  creeds  and  confessir 
ons,  as  derived  from  this  origin  of  them,  should 
be  confirmed,  is,  even  in  you?  lordship's  re- 
port, merely  ideal,  ending  in  this  futile  dis- 
junctive, that  peace  icas,  or  might  be  in  a  good 
pleasure,  preserved,  &c.  by  the  expedient  of 
confessions. 

Your  lordship  goes  on.   M  Which  creeds  and  % 
*c  confessions  are  only  a  bond  of  union  between 
"  the  members  of  each  christian  society.  For 
cc  the  purpose  of  them  is  not  to  set  up  human 
y  decisions  against  the  word  of  God.  p.  6\" 

How  far  creeds  and  confessions  have  been 
•  '  bonds  of  union  between  the  members  of  par- 
V  ticular  churches,"  in  former  times,  has  just 
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been  considered.  If  your  lordship  alludes  to 
any  particular  confession  of  later  times,  for 
whose  justification  you  are  more  immediately 
concerned,  the  merits  of  the  plea  shall  be  dis- 
cussed when  they  are  brought  move  into  view. 

In  the  mean  time  your  lordship  gives  us  a 
negative  reason  for  this  assertion;  "for  the 
"  purpose  of  them  is  not  to  set  up  human  de- 
"  cisions  against  the  word  of  God." 

But  suppose  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  them, 
will  it  follow,  that  they  are  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  members  of  each  christian  society? 
I3ut  to  let  that  pass. 

To  set  up  human  decisions  against  the  word 
of  God,  may  signify  to  set  them  up  either  in 
opposition  to,  or  in  competition  with  the  word 
of  God  :  and  (if  we  except  tfye  church  of  Rome) 
perhaps  no  framers  of  creeds  and  confessions 
have  avowed  any  such  impious  purpose. 

But  if  human  decisions,  Avhen  they  are  set 
Up,  have  the  same  e/Fe6l,  with  respecl  to  the 
word  of  God,  as  if  they  were  framed  with  the 
express  purpose  of  opposing  or  rivalling  the 
word  of  God,  it  matters  little  upon  what  plau- 
sible pretences  they  are  exhibited  as  rules  of 
faith. 

From  informing  us  what  the  purpose  of  creeds 
and  confessions  is  not,_  your  lordship  proceeds 
to  state  what  it  is  :  namely;  "  by  larger  com- 
"  ments,  and  more  explicit  declarations,  in 
**  such  points  of  docirine,  as  have  been  differ* 
V  entry  apprehended,  and  much  controvert- 
M  ed,  to  express  and  ascertain  the  sense 
"  in  which  they  interpret  that  word  [of  God] 
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"swho  communicate  together  in  the  same 
"  church." 

I  very  much  doubt,  whether,  when  this  ac» 
count  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  members  who 
communicate  in  that  same  church  of  which 
your  lordship  is  undertaking  the  justification, 
you  will  choose  to  abide  by  it.  But  referring 
that  matter  to  its  proper  place,  permit  me  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  account  itself. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  sense  of 
scripture  was  so  clearly  expressed,  and  so  in- 
disputably ascertained  by  these  larger  com* 
ments,  and  more  explicit  declarations,  that 
every  individual,  or  even  a  majority  of  those 
who  communicated  together  in  thesame  church, 
perfectly  comprehended  that  these  were  authen- 
tic interpretations  of  the  scriptures,  by  means 
of  their  own  examination.  If  they  did,  the 
dispositions  and  capacities  of  the  common  run 
of  men  in  those  days,  must  have  been  very 
*!ifFerent  from  those  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

In  these  larger  comments,  and  more  "  ex* 
"  plicit  declarations, "  there  must  be  great  va- 
riety, and  some  contradiction  with  respect  to 
the  senses  espoused  in  other  churches,  and  with 
respect  to  points  much  controverted;  much 
abstruse  and  dogmatic  determination,  which 
one  in  ten  of  the  communicants  would  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
them,  the  purpose  of  their  respective  creed  or 
confession,  would  not  be  answered  ;  that  is, 
to  them  the  sense  of  scripture  would  not  be  as- 
certained by  the  confession  ;  and  among  the 
numbers  who,  in  these  circumstances,  commu- 
nicated with  the  same  church,  a  large  majo* 
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rity  must  be  supposed  to  have  adhered  to  it 
upon  very  different  considerations  from  those  of 
its  orthodoxy,  and  would  have  adhered  to  it 
ou  those  considerations,  whether  that  church 
had  a  confession  or  not.  There  were  therefore, 
with  respect  to  creeds  and  confessions,  only 
the  echoes  of  their  ministers. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  who  required  some 
other  sort  of  proof  for  the  orthodoxy  of  thq 
confession,  would  seek  it,  not  from  the  script 
tures,  but  from  some  scholastic  system,  the  fa- 
vourite of  their  own  particular  seel.  But  they 
who  imagine  that  peace  would  be  thus  procured 
among  these  co-ordinate  churches  by  mutual 
toleration  are  much  mistaken  as  to  the  fa6t. 
The  war  among  them  was  perpetual,  and  so 
continued,  till  by  a  general  appeal  to  the  uni- 
versal pastor  at  Rome,  they  all  became  united 
under  his  authority. 

But,  however,  after  all,  if  the  case  should 
be  mistaken,  and  if,  according  to  youc  lord- 
ship, peace  was,  in  a  good  measure,  preserved 
among  these  disagreeing  churches,  by  virtue 
of  their  several  confessions,,  and  the  operation 
of  a  mutual  toleration,  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
they  should  have  been  disturbed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  state,  that  is  by  the  state's  gi- 
ving the  preference  to  one  of  these  churches 
above  the  rest.  The  reprobation  and  intole- 
rance of  all  the  others,  was  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  preference.  The  confession 
of  the  state  was  adopted,  prescribed,  and  en- 
forced as  the  common  confession,  in  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

"  Thenceforth  the  state  concurs  with  the 
M  [favoured]  church  to  enforce  one  common 
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W  confession,  by  confining  the  emoluments  it 
"  provides  for  the  encouragement  of  religion, 
*'  to  peculiardo&rines  of  the  favoured  church." 

This  passage,  my  lord,  is  not  worded  with 
your  lordship's  usual  accuracy.  Religion  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  every  subject  of  the  state  ; 
emoluments  in  common  language,  mean  tem- 
poral advantages,  and  in  this  particular  pas- 
sage, rewards.  Whence  some  inadvertent  rea- 
ders might  be  led  to  si-.ppose,  that  every  sub- 
ject of  the  state,  is,  or  ought  to  be  paid  for 
being  religious. 

Your  lordship's  meaning,  I  presume,  might 
be  more  clearly  ascertained  by  some  such  alter- 
ation as  this;— —"by  confining  the  mainte- 
*'  nance  it  [the  state]  provides  for  the  teachers 
"  of  religion,  to  those  ministers  who  profess 
i(  the  doctrines  of  the  favoured  church." 

All  other  ministers  are  of  course,  excluded 
from  such  maintenance;  and,  as  far  as  depends 
upon  the  state,  compelled  to  conform,  on  the 
pain  of  wanting  a  competent  subsistence.  Yet 
these,  as  your  lordship  has  represented  their 
case  at  the  beginning  of  your  discourse,  are, 
among  those  <{  ministers  of  the  gospel,  chosen 
"  and  ordained  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a 
"  right  faith ;"  and  therefore  your  lordship 
has  to  shew,  that  they  are  not  chosen  and  or- 
dained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ministers  of 
the  favoured  church  are  chosen  and  ordained  ; 
and  that  they  only  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a 
•wrong  faith  ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
to  discern  the  equity  of  thus  excluding  them 
from  a  maintenance  :  for  they  will  say  (and 
who  can  confute  them)  that  they  encourage 
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religion  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  the  favoured 
chuich. 

But  indeed  it  is  not  the  equity  of  the  state 
towards  the  excluded  ministers  or  churches  to 
which  your  lordship  is  here  referring,  but  its 
equity  "  towards  that  religious  society  with 
"  which  it  is  now  so  closely  connected." 

The  state,  my  lord,  seldom  confers  emohi" 
menrs,  without  some  services  in  return  ;  and 
this  circumstance  requires  that  we  should  be 
informed,  upon  what  stipulations  this  close  con- 
n.e6tion  is  formed, 

These  your  lordship  has  not  mentioned.  To 
ascertain  these,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
work  of  another  prelate,  who  hath  called  this 
close  connection  an  "  alliance  between  church 
and  state."  And  from  him  we  learn,  that 
the  state  confers  these  emoluments  on  the  fa- 
voured church,  on  the  valuable  consideration 
of  receiving  from  her,  certain  privileges,  sup- 
posed to  be,  before  this  close  connection  took 
place,  appropriated  to  the  church  alone. 

Undoubtedly,  my  lord,  equity  requires  of 
the  state,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its  trea- 
ties, whether  with  foreign  powers,  or  with  its 
own  subjects.  But  it  can  hardly  be  unknown 
to  your  lordship,  that  many  intelligent  and 
worthy  persons  have  questioned,  whether,sup» 
posing  the  church  to  have  once  been  in  pos- 
session of  these  privileges  which  she  is  said  to 
have  given  up  to  the  state,  she  could  possibly 
part  with  them,  consistently  with  her  charac- 
ter of  a  christian  chuich. 

By  the  church  your  lordship  must  here  mean, 
churchmen;  for  these  alone  receiving  the  emo- 
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luments,  are  the  parties  with  whom  the  state 
makes  the  bargain  ;  and  these  being  the  per- 
sons intrusted  with  these  privileges,  in  virtue 
of  being  chosen  and  ordained  by  Christ,  will 
certainly  be  understood  by  some  people,  to 
have  betrayed  their  trust, in  trafficking  for  them 
with  the  civil  magistrate. 

It  is  doubted  likewise  whether  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, being  christian,  can,  consistently 
with  his  profession,  accept  of,  or  exercise  these 
privileges.  But  prudence  and  good  policy  be- 
ing his  only  motives,  and  external  peace  and  se- 
cular utility  his  only  objects  in  making  the  con- 
tract., he  will  think  his  title  to  them  full  as  good 
as  that  of  the  church;  and  should  the  church, 
at  any  future  time,  repent  of  the  bargain,  say- 
ing, /  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  my 
trust,  the  state,  I  apprehend,  would  be  au- 
thorised, in  virtue  of  the  concessions  made  to 
it  in  bishop  Warbueton's  book  of  alliance, 
to  answer,  What  is  that  to  me  ?  see  thou  to 
that. 

But  the  bargain  is  made,  and  equity  requires 
that  it  should  be  performed  on  both  sides,  and 
these  above  being  the  conditions  of  it,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  doctrines  the  state 
maintains  are  true  or  false,  popish  or  mahome- 
tan  (as  Dr.  Balguy  acutely  observes)  provi* 
ded,  as  your  lordship  expresses  it,  "  the  state 
"  conceives  its-own  true  interests  to  be  concern- 
*'  ed  in  maintaining  those  peculiar  doctrines." 

The  case  indeed  would  vary  considerably,  if 
it  should  be  found  necessary,  that  those  doc- 
trines must  agree  with  the  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament.    For  a  compliance  with  thai 
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condition,  might  deprive  the  favoured  church 
of  that  authority  hy  which  it  conveys  its  chris- 
tian privileges  to  the  state,  and  the  state  of  its 
lawful  power  of  accepting  or  exercising  them  ; 
and  by  that  means,  the  utility  and  peace  re- 
sulting from  Dr.  Warburton's  system,  might 
be  endangered. 

But  however,  all  this  this  will  not  enable  us 
to  discover  the  equity  of  excludingtheministers 
of  the  unfavoured  churches  from  a  maintenance 
or  a  share  of  those  emoluments  which  should 
in  all  states,  be  provided  for  the  teachers  of  re- 
ligion. These  ministers  (I  repeat  it  again)  as 
teachers  of  religion,  come  under  the  character, 
which  according  to  your  lordship,  belongs  to 
all  ministers  of  the  gospel,  after  the  apostles, 
namely,  of  men  chosen  and  ordained  by  Christ,  . 
at  least  till  it  is  proved,  that  this  character  does 
not  belong  to  these  particular  men  ;  which  I 
think  your  lordship  hath  not  attempted. 

"  Thus,"  says  your  lordship,  "  whether  we 
"  regard  the  church  before  it  acquires  thecoun- 
"  tenance  of  the  state,  as  intent  on  truth  and 
'*  orthodoxy,  and  only  meditating  how  best 
"  to  preserve  truth  in  the  bosom  of  peace; 
!?  or  whether  we  regard  the  state,  after  it  af- 
'?  fords  that  countenance  to  the  church,  as 
"  studious  to  provide  for  its  own  great  ob- 
"  je6t,  general  utility,  of  which  the  preserva- 
*£  tion  of  peace  makes  so  considerable  a  part  ; 
'f  either  way  we  understand  why  an  agreg- 
"  ment  of  opinion  is  required  in  the  appointed 
"  teachers  of  religion."  p.  8. 

But  before  we  understand  this,  we  must  un- 
derstand, what  church  your  lordship  describe* 
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by  the  words,  "  The  church  before  it  acquires 
"  the  countenance  of  the  state."  The  catholic 
church  cannot  come  under  this  description. 
This  church  your  lordship  hath  cantoned  into 
quarters  ,  each  of  them  interpreting  the  scrip- 
tures diver  sly  from  the  rest,  each  of  them  equal- 
ly intent  on  truth  and  orthodoxy;  each  of  them 
meditating  how  best  to  preserve  that  truth  iu 
the  bosom  of  peace,  and  each  of  them  subsist- 
ing in  virtue  of  the  general  principle  of  mutual 
toleration. 

*  If  we  suppose  the  catholic  church  to  be  the 
aggregate  of  all  these  particular  churches,  what 
reason  can'  your  lordship  give,  why  the  ap- 
pointed teachers  of  religion  in  them,  should  be 
required  to  agree  in  the  same  opinions,  or  in- 
terpretations of  scripture,  which  will  not  de- 
stroy the  general  principle  of  mutual  toleration, 
and  imply  an  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  autho- 
rity in  some  one  of  these  churches  ?  If,  on  ano- 
ther hand,  we  consider  these  churches  as  the 
members  of  the  catholic  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  enjoying  their  liberty  under  a  mu- 
tual toleration  in  diversities  of  opinions,  we 
must  say,  that  the  catholic  church  was  intent 
upon  a  hundred  different  truths,  and  a  hundred 
differentorthodoxies,  and  only  meditating  how 
to  preserve  these  truths  and  these  orthodoxies, 
in  the  bosom  of  peace.  To  suppose  the  catho- 
lic church,  in  these  circumstances,  to  require 
all  the  appointed  guides  and  teachers  of  religion 
of  these  mutually  tolerating  churches,  to  agree 
in  the  same  opinion,  is  to  suppose  the  catholic 
church  to  be  intent  w^ow  reviving  the  violent 
animosities,  which  by  virtue  of  the  general 
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principle  of  a  mutual  toleration,  had  been  hap- 
pily composed,  which  will  be  hut  a  very  in- 
different reason,  and  not  to  be  easily  understood 
for  making  such  requisition.  The  catholic 
church  therefore,  is  effectually  excluded  from 
the  case  stated  by  your  lordship. 

If  any  particular  church  be  meant  by  your 
lordship,  it  should  have  been  specified  by  name, 
in  order  to  make  us  understand,  why  this  agree- 
ment of  opinion  in  the  appointed  guides -and 
teachers  of  that  church,  is  or  should  be  requi- 
red, before  that  church  acquired  the  counte- 
nance of  the  state. 

If  the  instance  is  (as  I  suppose  your  lord- 
ship's hearers  woUd  understand  you)  the 
church  of  England,  it  would,  I  believe,  be 
difficult  to  point  out  a  period  when  the  church 
of  England  existed  upon  the  foot  of  mutual 
toleration  only;  or  in  other  words,  in  a  state 
of  independency,  previous  to  her  acquiring  the 
countenance  of  the  state.  Such  an  indepen- 
dency is  with  respect  to  the  charch  of  England, 
a  mere  theoretic  vision,  contrived  to  vest  that 
church  in  privileges  wherewith  to  barter  with 
the  state  for  its  countenance;  such  privileges 
as  were  never  in  the  church's  possession;  and 
thus  the  fabric  of  the  alliance,  being  baseless, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  close  connection  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land with  the  state,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  profession  of  the  protestant  religion 
in  that  state.  Before  that  period  the  church 
of  England  was  intent  upon  that  truth,  and 
that  orthodoxy  which  was  the  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  only  medita- 
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ted  how  best  to  preserve  that  truth  and  ortho- 
doxy in  the  bosom  of  the  pope. 

It  was  the  state  that  took  the  church  and  the 
church's  truth  and  orthodoxy,  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  pope  ;  and  that  not  without  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  church,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
churchmen  of  England,  or  what  we  may  call 
the  nominal  church  of  England.  And  the 
state  thought  this  so  considerable  a  service  to 
the  people,  or  the  real  church  of  England, 
that  the  state  founded  upon  the  merit  of  it,  a 
title  to  the  management  both  of  the  church 
and  churchmen  of  England.  And  accordingly 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  "the  state  being  sa- 
*'  tisfied  with  the  grounds,"  [that  is,  with  the 
doctrines]  "on  which  the  reformation  went, 
"  they  received  it  themselves,  and  enacted  it 
"  for  the  people." 

The  church  indeed,  that  is,  the  churchmen, 
have  not  always  been  satisfied  with  this  inter- 
ference of  the  state.    Ail  the  countenance, 
and  all  the  emoluments  the  state  could  bestow 
upon  them,  could  not  prevent  them  from  grum- 
bling, that  the  state  encroached  upon  their 
apostolic  authority,  which,  as  they  have  asser- 
ted, gave  them  an  independent  authority,  and 
an  imperium  distinct  from  that  of  the  state, 
and  for  which  they  have,  at  times,  fiercely 
contended;  and  it  may  be  remembered  (per- 
haps by  your  lordship)  that  when  Dr.  War- 
burton's  compromising  scheme  of  alliance 
first  appeared,  the  churchmen  of  the  high  or- 
thodox stamp  were  grievously  offended  with 
him,  for  attempting  to  change  their  old  posture 
of  defence^  which  indeed  was  no  other  thaa 
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the  posture  of  brandishing,  in  the  face  of  the 
state,  the  plea,  that  they  were  virtually  chosen 
and  ordained  by  Christ  to  bring'  forth  the  fruits 
of  a  right  faith,  whether  they  had  the  counte- 
nance of  the  state  or  not;  in  which,  if  your 
lordship  be  right  in  the  application  of  your 
text,  they  could  not  be  fur  wrong. 

But  permit  me,  my  lord,  for  a  while,  to  give 
up  the  fact,  and  to  consider  what  figure  the 
church  will  make,  upon  the  supposition  that 
your  lordship's  representation  is  true,  with  re- 
spect to  any  church. 

"  The  church,  before  it  acquires  the  coun- 
"  tenance  of  the  state,  is  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
"  tent  on  tr^uth  and  orthodoxy,  and  oxly  me- 
"  ditating  how  best  to  preserve  that  truth  in 
"  the  bosom  of  peace." 

In  this  situation,  the  church  is  well  and 
laudably  employed,  and  in  her  true  and  proper 
character,  that  is,  in  the  character  she  assumes, 
of  being  "chosen  and  ordained  by  Christ  to 
"  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  right  faith." 

But  under  favour,  my  lord,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  understand,  upon  what  grounds  the 
church,  in  this  situation,  should  require  an- 
agreement  of  opinion  in  the  appointed  guides 
and  teachers  of  religion. 

For  how  will  your  lordship  distinguish  the- 
church,  "  regarded  in  these  circumstances  of 
"  independence  on  the  state, "  from  the  appoin- 
ted guides  and  teachers  of  religion  ?  Who  ap- 
pointed these  guides  and  teachers  of  religion  ? 
Are  they  not  stated  by  your  lordship  to  be  chosen . 
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and  ordained,  and  sent  forth,  by  Christ  him-" 
self?  And  is  it  not  a  little  incongruous  to 
suppose,  men  so  chosen,  and  so  ordained,  to 
be  subject  to  any  external  authority,  or  toany 
authority  distinct  from  that  of  Christ,  before 
their  connection  with  the  state  ?  It  should 
seem,  that  if,  in  these  circumstances,  an  agree- 
ment of  opinion  is  required  in  these  appointed 
guides  and  teachers  of  religion,  it  must  be  re- 
quired by  Christ  alone,  and  then  the  rule  of 
such  agreement  must  be  the  scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  alone,  and  not  an  human  for- 
mulary prescribed  by  any  authority  distinct 
from  the  authority  of  Christ.  The  contrary 
supposition  is  the  chief  objection  which  protes- 
tautshave  to  the  church  of  Rome,  considered 
even  as  an  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Well,  but  by  some  means  or  other,  this 
church  gets  to  be  countenanced  by,  and  con- 
nected with  the  state ;  and  then,  a  very  consi- 
derable alteration  in  her  situation  and  circum- 
stances takes  place. 

Before  this  connection,  the  church  only  me- 
ditated to  secure  the  truth  in  the  bosom  of 
peace  ;  now  she  must  meditate  something  else. 
She  must  meditate  how  to  secure  utility  as  well 
-  as  truth  ;  or  rather  indeed,  she  must  give  over 
meditating  at  all,  and  leave  ail  meditations 
upon  such  matters  to  the  state. 

And  here  indeed  truth  alone,  and  out  of 
close  connection  with  secular  utility,  will  be 
out  of  the  question.  There  may  be  truths  use- 
less, and  perhaps  inconsistent  with  the  utility 
of  the  state.    True  doctrines  which  the  state 
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may  conceive  its  own  true  interests  concerned 
not  to  maintain. 

The  utilities,  or  the  true  interests  of  the 
state,  are  all  of  the  temporal  kind,  such  as  be- 
long to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  ;  and  the  peculiar  doctrines  which 
the  state  thinks  fit  to  maintain  in  support  of 
these  utilities  and  true  interests,  may  be  dif- 
ferent from,  and  even  opposite,  to  those  doc- 
trines in  which  the  true  interests  of  those  who 
are  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God  are  compri- 
sed ;  and  which  it  concerns  those  seekers  to 
maintain. 

We  may  easily  understand  indeed,  from 
hence,  why  the  state  should  require  its  own  ap- 
pointed guides  and  teachers  of  religion  to  agree 
in  opinion,  in  view  of  its  own  great  object,  ge- 
neral utility  ;  and  why  it  should_exclude  those 
from  the  office  of  guides  and  teachers  of  reli- 
gion, who  hold  opinions  and  doctrines,  though 
ever  so  true,  which  are  not  conformable  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  state. 

But  what  figure  must  the  church  make  in 
this  kind  of  connection  with  the  state? — That 
church  which  before  this  connection,  was  in- 
tent upon  truth  and  orthodoxy;and  only  medi- 
tating how  to  preservethat  ti  uthin  the  bosom  of 
peace,  of  that  peace  which  Christ  /c/7withhisdis- 
ciples,  and  which  hegave  them,  not  as  the  world 
givcth.  John  xiv,  %f.  that  is  to  say,  not  that 
peace  which  is  founded  on  considerations  of 
political  utility,  but  that  peace  which  may  be 
called,  with  a  little  variation  of  your  lordship's 
expression,  the  peace  of  the  bosom. 

s  % 
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Can  a  more  dishonourable  idea  be  given  of 
guides  and  teachers  of  religion,  supposed  to 
be  appointed,  chosen  and  ordained  by  Christ, 
to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  a  right  faith,  and 
supposed  to  be  intent  only  on  the  preservation 
of  truth  and  orthodoxy,  than  to  represent  them 
all  of  a  sudden,  as  deserting  their  original  duty 
and  mixing  and  adulterating  the  truth  with 
t-he  corrupt  maxims  of  secular  utility  ;  resign- 
ing the  privileges  of  their  original  appointment 
in  exchange  for  an  appointment  by  political 
powers,  whose  great  object,  is  utility,  , without 
any  especial  regard  to  truth,  and  who  will  not 
acknowledge  them  for  teachers  of  religion,  but 
upon  condition,  that  they  profess  to  agree  in  opi- 
nion witha precarious  common  formulary  pe- 
culiar doctrines,  without  any  solid  foundation, 
but  the  mere  conception  of  the  state,  that  its 
true  interest  is  concerned  to  maintain  them. 

But,  it  seems  we  are  to  understand,  that  this 
common  state  formulary  is  true  and  orthodox' 
**  for,"  says  your  lordship,  "  this  formulary 
"  is  not  proposed  in  opposition  to  that  deli  ver- 
"  ed  in  the  scriptures,  but  by  way  of  more 
"  precise  explanation  of  what  is  believed  to 
"  be  its  true  meaning." 

And  where  is  the  popish  priest  who  will  not 
say  as  much  for  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius,  or  the 
Trent  catechism?  with  this  advantage, indeed, 
above  your  lordship,  that  he  begins  with  pro- 
ving, or  at  least  asserting,  a  paramount  autho- 
rity to  explain  and  interpret  for  all  the  world. 

ihe  learned  and  discerning  Dr.  Balguy 
saw  this  advantage  in  all  its  strength  ;  and, 
sensible,  .that  an  ecclesiastical  authority  with 
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these  powers,  would  not  do  for  a  protestant 
state,  he  happily  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
transforming  it  into  a  civil  authority,  for  the 
grounds  of  which,  he  told  us,  it  was  to  no 
purpose  to  go  to  the  scriptures:  and  therefore 
referred  us  only  to  the  book  of  alliance;  from 
whence  it  was  inferred,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  obligation  of  conforming,  it  was  not  at  all 
material,  whether  the  state  formulary  was  a 
protestant,  or  indeed  a  christian  formulary  or 
not,  for  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  it  in  his 
option  to  establish  what  religion  he  pleased. 

But  your  lordship,  taking  the  scriptures  as  a 
rule  of  faith  into  your  account,  seems  to  have 
laid  yourself  under  an  obligation  of  proving, 
that  this  common  formulary,  or  more  precise 
explanation  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  scriptures,  is  reasonably  pro- 
posed to  the  guides  and  teachers  of  religion, 
as  a  test  of  their  right  faith  ;  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  proposed  to  them  by  a  competent 
scriptural  authority. 

The  notion  of  a  guide  or  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, pre-supposes  such  guide  or  teacher  to  be 
properly  instructed  in  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  religion  he  guides  or  teaches;  and 
it  is  not  what  others  believe  to  be  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  scriptures,  that  is  to  be  the  rule  of 
his  guiding  or  teaching,  but  his  own  belief, 
till  it  is  proved,  that  those  others  have  an  un- 
deniable authority  to  overrule  his  judgment, 
or  his  belief.    In  this  matter  therefore  your 
lordship  seems  to  have  left  your  audience  short 
of  proper  information. 
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Your  lordship  calls  this  common  formulary, 
Ci  a  rule  in  subordination  to  the  general  rnle 
"  of  christians;"  meaning  the  holy  scriptures  ; 
hut  if  it  is  a  rule  pretending  to  make  the  mean- 
ing of  the  scriptures  more  plain  and  precise  than 
the  expression  of  the  scriptures  hath  made  it,  it 
is  a  rule  which  implies  ihe  imperfection  of  the 
scriptures,  as  the  general  rule  of  the  faith  of 
christians.  And  in  this  case,  it  is  a  rule,  not 
in  subordination  to  the  scriptures,  but,  in 
fact,  the  leading  rule  of  the  faith  of  christians, 
foy  which  the  guides  and  teachers  of  religion, 
<l  undertakefo  frame  their  public  instructions." 

But  upon  whatever  general  principles  of  go- 
vernment, or  political  league,  your  lordship 
and  Dr.  Balguy  may  proceed  in  your  respec- 
tive speculations,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
prove,  that  the  christian  and  protestant  magi- 
strate can  either  rightfully  or  reasonably  proT 
pose  "  a  common  formulary  of  faith,  explana- 
"  tory  of  the  meaning  of  tjie  scriptures,  ac- 
et  cording  to  hisoztm  belief,  regulated  by  con- 
"  siderations  of  secular  utility,"  upon  chris- 
t'ran  and  protestant  guides  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligion as  "  a  rule  by  which  to  frame  their  pub- 
"  lie  instruction ." 

I  do  not  chuse  on  this  occasion  to  offer  my 
Own  sentiments  in  confutation  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, but  rather  to  borrow  the  words  of  an 
eminent  writer,  whose  station  in  the  church, 
if  common  fame  may  be  trusted,  is  not  inferior 
to  your  lordship's*  and  who  considered  the  pro- 
priety of  requiring  subscription  to  articles  of 
faith,  in  an  accurate  and  masterly  tract,  not 
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very  long  before  the  date  of  your  lordship's 
-charge. 

4t  Seeing  the  same  word  of  God  is  owned  [by 
"  protestants]  to  be  an  adequate  rule,  amply 
*i  sufficient  for  eternal  salvation,  and  our  on- 
"  ly  safe  guide  to  it,  we  ought  surely  to  be 
"  content  with  this  rule,  and  leave  every  doc- 
*'  trine  in  exactly  the  same  degree  of  specialty 
*l  and  precision  under  which  it  was  there  ori- 
"  ginally  delivered.    We  should  beware  of 

having  any  other  gospel  preached  unto  ust 
"  or  any  other  articles  propounded  to  us  for 
"  gospel :  we  neither  should  ourselves  at* 
"  tempt  to  fix,  nor,  so  far  as  in  us  lieth,  suffer 
"  others  to  fw  any  standards  or  criterions  of 
"  faith,  separate  from  this  gospel,  as  contain- 
"  ing  authentic  expositions  on  any  part  of  it; 
"  and  these  of  such  authority,  that  the  text 
"  itself  must  bend  to  them  upon  occasion,  and 
"  be  determined  by  these,  as  they  are  proved 
"  again  by  that  in  a  circle. 

"  Such  a  proceeding  constitutes  the  worst 
f*  part  of  the  whole  popish  system,  and  easily 
"  makes  way  for  all  the  rest ;  and  perhaps  an- 
<e  swers  more  exactly  than  some  may  imagine 
"  to  St.  Paul's  charge  of  corrupting  the  word 
"  of  God,  and  handling  it  deceitfully ." 

From  speculation,  your  lordship  proceeds  to 
the  case  of  subscription,  as  it  is  circumstanced 
in  the  church  of  England. 

"  This  confession,  or  formulary  of  faith,  is 
"  the  thirty-nine  articles,  to  which  a 

subscription  is  required  from  every  candi- 
"  date  of  the  ministry;  so  that  the  scrip- 
<(  xy  re  interpreted  by  these  articles,  is  the 
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" <c  proper  rule  of  doctrine  to  every  minister  of 
"  our  church."  p.  9. 

Whether  they  are  a  proper  rule  of  doctrine 
to  every  minister  of  the  church  of  England, 
may  be  judged  of  by  a  circumstance  which 
ought  not  to  be  concealed;  and  which  cannot 
be  better  represented  than  in  the  words  of  the 
respectable  writer  above  cited. 

"  Though  these  same  articles  are  called  only 
te  thirty  nine,  let  no  man  from  hence  imagine, 
"  that  he  has  only  thirty-nine  propositions  to 
"  deal  with.  He  will  find  four  or  five  times 
"  that  number,  though  bound  up  indeed  into 
"  so  many  bundles.  The  second  article  alone 
"  contains  thirteen  very  substantial  proposi- 
"  tions ;  the  seventeenth,  twelve;  the  txcenty- 
"  fifth,  as  many,  and  the  like  may  be  affirm* 
"  ed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  rest." 

Old  Thomas  Rogers,  who  opened  these  bun- 
dles and  examined  the  contents  of  them, found 
in  them  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  proposi- 
tions, but  assigns  only  four  to  the  second  arti- 
cle, ten  to  the  seventeenth,  and  eleven  to  the 
twenty-fifth;  and  if  we  take  in  the  thirty-fifth, 
which  enumerates  the  homilies,  as  containing 
a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  these  articles,  will  amount  to 
ten  times  thirty-nine. 

"  And  now,"  [to  cite  once  more  the  judici- 
ous author  of  the  tract  above-mentioned]  "may 
'*  it  not  well  be  questioned,  whether  in  any 
"  one  science  or  subject  in  the  world,  so  many 
"  distinct  propositions  can  be  found,  beyond 
<(  absolute  intuition,  or  demonstration,  where- 
<£  in  even  twelve  men,  much  less  where  twelv 
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"  thousand,  and  a  perpetual  succession  of 
"  them  through  every  vicissitude  of  learning 
"  and  knowledge,  can  be  made  uniformly  to 
"  agree." 

And  yet  your  lordship  scruples  not  to  affirm, 
that,  "  the  scripture  interpreted  by  these  arti- 
"  cles,  is  the  proper  rule  of  doctrine  to  every 
"  minister  of  the  church  of  England." 

"  It  follows,"  says  your  lordship,  "  from 
14  what  has  been  said,  that  such  as  cannot 
"  honestly  assent  to  this  formulary,  must 
"  (if  they  aspire  to  he  teachers  of  religion) 
"  unite  themselves  with  someother  consentient 
"  church." 

No,  my  lord,  it  does  not  follow  from  what 
has  been  said,  if  your  lordship  means,  as  a 
conclusion  from  a  fair  argument.  It  follows 
from  the  rigor  of  a  partial,  unreasonable,  and 
oppressive  law,  inflicting  calamity  upon  many 
worthy,  pious  teachers  of  the  christian  religion, 
for  their  honesty.  For  to  pass  by  the  inaccu- 
rate expression,  of  some  other  consentient 
church,  such  a  church  as  your  lordship  means, 
may  not  be  easily  found  ;  for  other  churches 
are  blockaded  by  articles,  from  the  approach  of 
many  an  honest  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  teacher 
of  religion. 

Your  lordship  goes  on  :  e<  This  compulsion 
"  may,  sometimes,  be  a  hardship,  but  can, in 
"  no  case,  be  an  injury;  or  if  some  may  chuse 

to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an  injury,  it  is 
"  such  an  one  as  must  be  suffered  by  indivi- 
."  duals,  for  the  general  good  of  that  society 
V  to  which  they  belong." 
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Your  lordship  must  allow  me  to  remind  you, 
that  this  compulsion*  is  exercised  upon  men, 
who,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary in  this  discourse,  are  equally  chosen  and 
ordained  by  Christ  himself,  with  those  that 
compel  them.  Strong  and  clear,  therefore, 
should  be  the  evidence,  that  the  compellers 
have  authority  to  inflict  this  hardship  upon 
those,  who  with  respect  to  their  original  com- 
mission, are  their  equals.  But  no  such  evi- 
dence being  produced  by  your  lordship,  we  are 
at  liberty  tocall  these  compellers,  usurpers,and 
persecutors. 

And  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  afraid,  some 
people  will  say,  such  a  period  as  this  could  ne- 
ver come  from  the  bosom  of  christian  peace, 
which  can  never  be  reconciled  to  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  in  matters  of  religion.  This  I  am 
sure  of,  that  expressions  appro ving  of  and  vin- 
dicating such  compulsion,  can  never  come 
from  the  bosom  of  christian  charity. 

But  pray,  my  lord,  to  what  society  may  these 
honest  non-subscribers  be  supposed  to  belong  ? 
They  cannot  be  said,  properly,  to  belong  to 
the  society  which  refuses  them  its  protection, or 
even  its  countenance,  and  that  because  of  their 
honesty. 

However,  among  the  people  of  the  place 
"  where  they  have  their  abode,  "  they  must 
tl  suffer  hardship  and  injury  for  the  general 
"  good  of  that  people."  And  yet  they  are  not 
accused  of  any  crime  against  civil  society,  nor 
represented  as  infringing  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  be 
unqualified  by  their  religious  opinions,  to  be 
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peaceable  and  obedient  subjects,  in  any  de- 
partment where  their  abilities  and  industry 
mischt  be  useful  and  beneiicial  to  the  civil  com- 
11  j  unity. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  surely  incum- 
bent on  your  lordship  to  be  very  particular  in 
setting  forth  the  general  good  of  the  society  to 
which  these  honest  men  are  said  to  belong, 
which  could  require  their  exclusion  from  so 
many  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, whose  superior  merit  consists  only  in  as- 
senting to  some  religious  opinions,  to  which 
the  others  could  not  honestly  agree. 

Your  lordship  was  at  liberty  to  use  the  ge- 
neral terms  utility  and  peace,  when  you  were 
employed  in  delineating  your  theory  ;  but  in 
this  part  of  your  discourse,  your  lordship  is 
advanced  to  matters  of  fa<Tt ;  and  the  mere  sup- 
position, that  it  is  for  the  general  good  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  that  honest  and  worthy 
teachers  of  religion  should  suffer  hardship,  be- 
cause the}"  cannot  in  conscience  subscribe  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  will  not  satis- 
fy an  ingenuous  and  inquisitive  mind.  It  is 
for  the  honour  of  the  society  to  which  your 
lordship  belongs,  to  be  candid  and  explicit  in 
supporting  your  hypothesis,  by  indisputable 
instances. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  says  your  lordship, il  that 
**  some  object  to  these  articles,  as  improper, 
"or  ill  dr&wto.  ??That  is  to  say,  as  improper  and 
bad  interpretations  of  scripture.  And  is  this 
nothing  ?  Does  it  not  concern  a  protectant 
community,  that  the  interpretations  of  scrip- 
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ture,  which  it  espouses  as  a  rule  of  faith,  should 
be.  proved  to  be  neither  improper  nor  ill  drawn? 

No,  "  the  church  will  judge  for  itself  in 
"  these  points." 

And  is  the  church  then  once  more  got  re^ 
leased  from  the  trammels  of  her  state  alliance  ? 
Is  she  once  more  sui  juris,  and  in  a  condition 
to  judge  these  points  for  herself?  so  it  seems, 
for  she  is  now  become  one  of  those  "  societies 
ec  which  have  the  same  right  of  private 
"  judgment  as  individuals."    It  is  but  a 
while  ago,  that  the  church  was  a  body  con- 
nected  or   compounded   with  another  body, 
and  so  far  from  being  in  a  capacity  to  judge 
for  herself,  as  an  individual,  thatshe  was  in- 
corporated with  the  state,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed either  to  ad  or  think  for  herself  in  any 
points. 

But  we  may  congratulate  the  church  upon 
this  emancipation,  (though  perhaps  she  might 
find  it  difficult  to  prove  it)  without  allowing 
the  right  your  lordship  asserts  on  her  behalf. 

An  individual  has  a  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self, but  for  no  one  else.  Whatever  your  lord- 
ship may  mean  in  this  sentence  by  the  vague 
term,  the  church,  is  this  the  case  of  the  church 
of  England  ?  which  is  the  question  now  at 
issue. 

Does  the  church  of  England,  whether  con  - 
sidered as  consisting  entirely  of  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, or  as  connected  with  the  ministers  of 
civil  government,  judge  for  none  but  herself? 
And  if  she^has  this  right  of  judging  for  others, 
without  being  accountable  to  those  others,  foe 
the  propriety  of  her  doctrines,  it  is,  I  appre- 
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hend,  a  right  to  which  a  college  of  apostles 
never  pretended,  who  were  studious  to  com- 
mend  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

If  the  church  of  England,  considered  as  a 
society,  has  the  same  right  of  private  judgment 
that  an  individual  oat  of  connection  with  her 
has,  there  is  no  individual  in  connection  with 
her,  who  can  possibly  have  any  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  of  his  own.  For  the  private 
judgment  of  the  church  must  be  the  private 
judgment  of  every  individual  member  of  the 
church.  Otherwise  the  church  cannot  have 
the  same  right  of  private  judgment,  that  an 
individual  has  as  such. 

"  And,"  continues  your  lordship,  "  till 
"  they"  (that  is,  societies  having  a  right  of 
private  judgment)  "  revoke  a  constitution,  it 
"  should,  methinks,  be  presumed,  that  they 
"  see  no  cause  to  do  it  ;  just  as  it  is  very  fitly 
"presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  iu- 
"  dividuals  as  will  not  subscribe  to  this  con- 
"  stitution,  cannot." 

We  are  got  again  into  theory  and  general 
speculation  ;  let  us  return  if  your  lordship 
pleases,  to  the  matter  of  fact. 

What  is  the  constitution  in  question  ?  It  is 
a  system  of  some  scores  of  dogmatical  proposi- 
tions called  interpretations  of  the  scriptures, 
and  established  as  a  rule  for  the  appointed 
guides  and  teachers  of  religion,  whereby  to 
frame  their  public  instructions. 

This  system  is  constituted  in  consequence  of 
the  church  of  England's  having  the  sanie  right' 
of  private  judgment  as  individuals. 
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But  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  assert- 
ed by  the  church  of  England,  destroys  the 
right  of  private  judgment  of  the  individuals  of 
that  church,  (as  has  been  shewn  to  be  the 
case)  the  constitution  founded  upon  it,  ought 
not  to  have  been  made,  and  should  certainly 
be  revoked,  upon  a  protestant  principle  inde- 
pendent of  the  private  judgment  of  the  society, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  the  individual  to  his 
christian  liberty  ;  from  which  your  lordship 
has  precluded  him,  by  debarring  him  from  ex- 
amining the  propriety  of  this  constitution  by  his 
own  private  judgment,  and  referring  him  only 
to  the  private  judgment  of  the  church. 

The  truth  is,  the  two  private  judgments  sta- 
ted by  your  lordship  are  incompatible,  and  all 
that  is  built  upon  the  contrary  supposition  is 
utterly  incongruous  and  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  my  lord,  I  little  expected  to 
find  this  mean  sophistical  plea  of  a  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  the  church  in  any  of  your 
lordship's  writings.  It  is  every  way,  unwor- 
thy of  your  lordship's  character  and  abilities  ; 
and  should  be  left  to  the  class  of  small  writers  * 
in  defence  of  subscriptions,  who  having  no 
private  judgment  to  exercise,  may  well  be  in- 
different where  the  right  of  it  is  placed. 

Your  lordship  says,  "  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
"  that  the  church  sees  no  cause  for  revoking 
'*  this  constitution  ;"  and  we  are  farther  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  church  declares  she  sees  no 
cause  to  revoke  &c.  bona  fide  and  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity. 

It  is  indeed  presumed,  I  believe,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  church  sees  causes  many  to  continue 
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this  constitution.  It  is  convenient  for  the 
church  on  many  temporal  accounts,  and  is  con- 
tinued perhaps  for  many  reasons  not  at  all  al- 
lied to  those  which  individuals  give  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

But  after  your  lordship  had  averred,  that 
"  this  common  formulary  is  constituted  in  sub- 
"  ordination  to  the  general  rule  of  christians, 
t(  the  holy  scriptures;"  to  presume  that  the 
church  sees  no  cause  of  another  tort  for  revo- 
king it,  is  presuming  upon  the  good  jaith  of  the 
church,  at  the  expence  of  her  knowledge  and 
capacity. 

Your  lordship  concludes  this  division  of  your 
discourse  with  exhibiting  another  objection  to 
subscription  to  these  articles,  namely,  that  Me 
articles  themselves  are  liable  to  various  inter" 
pretations. 

Your  lordship  answers,  "  Without  doubt 
"  they  are  ;  and  so  would  any  other  M'hich 
"  could  be  contrived.  Yet  with  all  the  lati- 
"  tude  of  interpretation  of  which  they  are  ca- 
"  pable,  they  still  answer  in  a  good  degree, 
"  the  main  end  of  their  appointment,  as  may 
"  beseen  from  the  animosity  expressed  by  some 
"  against  them,  as  too  strict," 

It  is,  my  lord,  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
the  virtue  your  lordship  ascribes  to  confessions, 
of  composing  violent  animosities,  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  your  discourse,  should  be  so  re- 
markably contrasted  by  the  contrary  effect,  as- 
cribed by  your  lordship  in  the  latter  part  of  it 
to  the  confession  of  the  church  of  England. 
There  are  your  lordship  says,  animosities  raised 
against  the  thirty  nine  articles,  on  account  of 
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their  being  too  strict.  It  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary  that  your  lordship  should  bring  this  cir- 
cumstance in  evidence,  that  the  articles  an- 
swer their  end  in  some  good  degree.  Surely, 
my  lord,  some  few  among  those  who  made  up 
the  several  audiences  to  which  your  lordship 
delivered  this  discourse,  must  have  felt  this  in- 
consistency, and  havemused  within  themselves 
what  end  it  could  answer,  either  of  peace  in 
the  church,  or  utility  to  the  state,  that  these 
articles  should  revive  the  animosities  which 
former  confessions  had  so  happily  composed. 

They  who  object  to  the  articles,  that  they 
are  too  strict,  mean,  that  they  are  too  dogma- 
tical ;  more  dogmatical  than  the  scriptures. 
Should  not  your  lordship,  instead  of  glorying 
-  in  this,  as  a  circumstance  favourable  to  the  ar- 
ticles, have  bestowed  a  few  lines  to  shew  that 
this  was  not  the  case  ?  Let  a  dogmatic  theo- 
logy be  ever  so  essential  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion, yet  certainly  a  theology  more  dogmatic 
than  the  scriptures  can  be  essential  to  nothing 
but  a  svstem  congenial  with  that  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  only  to  be  supported  and  vindi- 
cated by  that  antichristian  authority,  which 
.exalteth  itself  above  all  that  is  called  GOD. 

Surely,  my  lord,  the  sense  of  any  writings 
cannot  be  precisely  expressed  and  ascertained 
by  a  variety  of  interpretations  ! 

But  let  us  look  into  the  case  a  little  more 
carefully, 

Your  lordship  has  informed  us  that  confes- 
sions took  their  rise  from  the  different  construc- 
tions put  upon  the  scriptures,  which  made  some 
other  provision  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  faith,  the  composing  of  animosities,  and 
procuring  peace. 

Upon  the  same  footing  your  lordship  places 
their justification  as  well  as  their  origin. 

Now,  my  lord,  will  your  lordship  he  pleas- 
ed to  inform  us,  what  especial  quality  the  thirty 
nine  articles,  liable  as  they  are  to  different 
and  various  interpretations,  have  to  maintain 
the  faith,  compose  animosities,  and  procure 
peace,  which  the  scriptures  have  not  ? 

The  sense  of  scripture  can  never  he  ascer- 
tained, by  various  interpretations  j  for  various 
interpretations,  are  various  senses.  And  why 
then  are  not  other  provisions  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  sense  of  the  articles  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  scripture  ? 

Truth  can  never  be  maintained  by  compo- 
sitions which  are  variously  interpreted  ;  for  as 
your  lordship  allows,  truth  can  only  be  on  one 
side. 

Your  lordship  brings  an  instance  where  these 
articles  occasion  one  sort  of  animosity,  and 
■where  it  is  certain  the  scriptures  would  occa- 
sion none  ;  for  whoever  thinks  the  articles  are 
too  strict,  must  think  they  are  stricter  than  the 
scriptures  in  those  particular  points  :  and  I 
am  sure  your  lordship  knows  instances  where 
they  occasion  still  greater  animosties,  and  that 
among  those  who  do  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
them  ;  each  being  zealous  to  defend  his  own 
interpretation,  and  to  reprobate  that  of  his  ad- 
versary. 


T 
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And  now,  my  lord,  what  may  this  main  end 
of  the  appointment  of  these  articles  be,  which 
your  lordship  says  they  still  answer  in  a  good 
-  degree.  The  end  for  which  the  articles  them- 
selves say  they  were  appointed,  is  for  the  pre- 
venting diversities  of  opinions,  and  establishing 
consent,  touching  true  religion. 

But  to  admit  that  they  are  susceptible  of  a 
latitude  of  interpretation,  and  that  the  church 
allows  them  to  be  subscribed  in  that  latitude 
which  the  expression  fairly  admits,  and  to 
grant,  as  your  lordship  does,  that  they  are  lia- 
ble to  various  interpretations,  and  withal  to 
assert  that  the  main  end  for  which  the  articles 
were  appointed  is  still  answered  in  a  good  de- 
gree, is  not,  my  good  lord,  to  interpret  the 
title  of  the  articles  with  a  latitude,  but  flatly 
to  contradict  it,  and  give  it  the  lye  direct. 

Your  lordship's  concluding  period  respect- 
ing this  latitude  p.  10.  is  so  very  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  destructive  of  the  utility  we  are 
supposed  to  receive  from  the  enjoyment  of  our 
organs  of  intuition,  that  though  I  shall  tran- 
scribe it,  it  shall  stand  without  any  remark  of 
mine,  and  only  contrasted,  with  bishop  Tay- 
lor's sentiments  on  the  subject  ;  and  now  take 
my  leave  of  your  lordship,  with  an  humble 
wish  that  latitudinarian  subscribers,  of  whom, 
I  am  told,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  number 
in  the  church,  may  for  the  future,  know  what 
to  trust  to. 
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Bishop  HURD. 

"  And  if  we  only  use 
"  that  latitude  which 
"  theexpression  fairly 
"  admits,  and  which 
*'  the  church  allows, 
"  they  (the  articles) 
"  will  continue  to  an- 
"  swer  the  great  end 
"  hitherto  effected  hy 
"  them;  of  preserving 
"  among  the  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  church, 
"AN  UNITY  OF 
''THE  SPIRIT  IN 
"THE  BOND  OF 
"  PEACE." 


Bishop  TAYLOR. 

"  This  (latitude)  is 
'  the  last  remedy,  but 
'  it  is  the  worst ;  it 
'  hath  in  it  something 
'  of  craft,  but  very 
'  little  of  ingenuity  ; 
'  and  if  it  can  serve 
'  the  ends  of  peace,  or 
'  of  external  charity, 
'  or  of  a  phantastic 
'  concord,  yet  IT 
'  CANNOT  SERVE 
<  THE  ENDS  OF 
'TRUTH  AND 
'  HOLINESS,  AND 
'  CHRISTIAN  SIM- 
'  PLICTTY." 


I  am,  My  Lord, 
Your  lordship's 

humble  servant, 


THE  EDITOR. 


T  2 


BISHOP  TAYLOR's 

JUDGMENT 

o  If 

SUBSCRIPTION,.^. 


Subscription  to  Articles  and  Forms  of  Confes 
sion  in  any  particular  church  is  wholly  ol 
POLITICAL  consideration. 

I. 

When  forms  of  confession  are  made,  and 
public  articles  established,  it  is  of  great  con- 
cernment, not  only  to  the  reputation  of  the 
government,  but  to  the  unity  and  peace  of  that 
christian  community,  that  they  be  not  public- 
ly opposed. 


(  ) 

To  this  purpose  we  find  so  many  subscrip- 
tions to  the  decrees  of  councils,  by  princes  and 
prelates,  and  priests  and  deacons,  by  prefeds 
of  cities  and  governors  of  countries  ;  it  was  au 
instrument  of  unity  and  peace,  a  declaration 
of  their  consent,  and  at  no  hand  to  be  reproved 
unless  it  be  in  a  false  article,  or  with  tyranny 
to  consciences,  or  to  maintain  a  faction. 

But  that  which  the  government  looks  after 
is,  that  no  new  religions  be  introduced  to  the 
public  disturbance  ;  fa)  of  which  the  Romans 
■wereso  impatient,  that  they  put  to  death  a  noble 
lady,  POMPONIA  GR.ECIXA,  utpole  novce 
cujusdam  i^eligionis  ream,  saith  Tacitus;  as  be- 
ing guilty  of  a  new  religion,  (b) 

Now  to  prevent  this,  subscription  is  invent- 
ed ;  that  is,  an  attestation  of  our  consent  ; 
which  if  it  be  required  by  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, it  may  be  exa&ed  in  order  to  peace  and 
unity  ;  and  Tacitus  tells,  that  Apudius  Jlfu- 
rtena  (c)  was  degraded  from  the  dignity  of  a 
senator,  because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
laws  of  Augustus. 

This  is  the  same  case,  for  subscription  serves 
no  other  end  but  that  which  is  necessary  in  go- 
vernment. 
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We  find  in  Polydore  Virgil,  that  the  ancient 
kings  of  England  at  their  inauguration,  Silicem 
tenebant  juraturi  per  Jovem  se  rdigionem  et 
ritus  patrios  retenturos,  Iwc  verba  loquentest 
si  sciensfallo,  tunc  me  Diespiter  salvdurbe  ar- 
ceque,  bonis  omnibus  ejiciat.  "  They  swore 
"  by  Jupiter,  that  they  would  keep  their  reli- 
"  gion  and  their  country  rites,  and  cursed  them 
*'  selves  if  they  did  not."  (d) 

This  was  more  than  ecclesiastical  subscrip- 
tion; for  that  bound  them  to  it  for  ever;  this 
only  gives  witness  for  our  present  consent;  but 
according  to  its  design  and  purpose,  for  the  fu- 
ture, it  binds  us  only  to  the  conservation  of 
peace  and  unity,  (e) 

IL 

For  though  it  may  be  very  fitting  to  subscrihet 
a  confession  of  articles,  yet  it  may  be  very  un- 
fit that  we  swear  always  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ; 
for  that  is  either  a  profession  of  infallibility  in 
the  authority  or  in  the  article,  or  else  a  direct 
shutting  our  heart  against  all  further  clarity  and 
manifestations  of  the  truths  of  God. 

And  therefore  subscription  ought  to  be  so  in- 
tended, that  he  who  hath  subscribed  may  not 
perceive  himself  taken,  in  a  snare. 
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But  yet  he  that  subscribes  must  do  it  to  those 
purposes,  and  in  that  sense  and  signification 
of  things,  which  the  supreme  power  intends  in 
his  commanding  it  ;  that  is,  at  least,  that  he 
who  subscribes  does  actually  approve  the  arti- 
cles over-written  :  tlrat  he  does,  at  that  time, 
believe  them  to  be  such  as  it  is  said  they  are  ; 
TRUE,  if  they  only  say  they  are  TRUE  ; 
USEFUL,  if  they  pretend  to  USEFULNESS  ; 
NECESSARY,  if  it  be  affirmed  that  they  are 
NECESSARY.  For  if  the  subscriber  believes 
not  this,  he  by  hypocrisy,  serves  the  ends  of 
public  peace  and  his  own  preferment. 

III. 

But  this  whole  affair  is  to  be  conducled  with 
some  wariness,  lest  there  come  more  evil  by  it 
than  there  can  come  good.  And  therefore  al- 
though when  articles  are  framed,  the  sons  of  the 
church  ought  to  subscribe  them  for  public  peace 
in  case  they  do  heartily  approve  them  ;  yet 
such  articles  ought  not  to  be  made  and  impo- 
sed, unless  they  of  themselves  be  necessary,  and 
plain  by  a  divine  commandment,  (f) 

And  this  was  the  advice  of  Melanclhon,  Ut 
sit  igitttr  discordiarum  jinis,  recte  facit potestas 
obligans  homines  ut  obtanperent,  quando  alioqui 
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par  ere  est  necesse  ;  "  the  supreme  power  may 
<f  then  command  men  to  subscribe  to  such  ar- 
"  tides,  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  be- 
"  lieve."  But  if  God  hath  not  commanded  us 
to  believe  them,  nohuman  power  can  command 
us  to  profess  them. 

IV. 

Beyond  what  is  necessary  or  very  useful,  un- 
less peace  be  concerned  in  the  publication  of 
the  article  and  its  establishment,  it  is  but  weak- 
ly and  impertinently  concerned  in  the  subscrip- 
tion. For  if  the  peace  of  the  church  be  safe 
without  the  article,  how  can  it  be  concerned 
in  the  consent  to  it  and  profession  of  it,  except- 
ing only  by  an  accidental  and  a  necessity  su- 
perinduced by  themselves  and  their  own  im- 
prudent forwardness,  or  itch  of  empire  over 
consciences?  (g) 

If  an  article  be  contested  publicly,  and  is 
grown  into  parties  and  fa&ions,  and  these  fac- 
tions cannot  be  appeased  without  decision  of 
the  question,  then  the  conformity  is  as  useful 
to  peace  as  the  sentence  and  determination 
was  ;  (//)  and  then  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
considered,  but  that  the  article  be  true,  or  be- 
lieved to  be  so. 
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l3ut  to  them  that  are  so  persuaded,  it  is  ne- 
cessary they  obey,  if  they  be  required  to  sub- 
scribe ;  and  the  supreme  power  hath  authority 
to  require  it,  because  it  is  one  of  their  greatest 
duties  to  govern  and  rule  in  peace. 

But  these  things  can  seldom  happen  thus,, 
without  our  own  fault ;  but  when  they  do, there 
is  inconvenience  on  all  sides;  but  that  which 
is  least  must  be  chosen. 

V. 

When  articles  are  established  without  neces- 
sity, subscription  must  be  required  without  ty- 
ranny and  imperiousness.  That  is,  it  must  be 
]eft  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  to  profess  or 
not  to  profess  that  doctrine,  (i) 

The  reason  is  plain.  In  things  not  certain, 
in  themselves,  no  man  can  give  a  law  to  the 
conscience,  because  all  such  laws  must  clearly 
be  divine  commandments ;  but  if  conscience 
cannot  be  bound  to  the  article,  and  the  profes- 
sion serves  no  necessary  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, then  God  does  not  bind,  and  man  can- 
not ;  and  therefore  to  bring  evil  upon  men  that 
do  not  believe  the  article,  and  dare  not  profess 
to  believe  what  they  do  not,  is  injustice  and 
oppression  ;  it  is  a  law  of  iniquity  ;  and  there- 
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fore  it  is  not  obligatory  to  conscience,  and  no 
human  authority  is  sufficient  for  the  sanction 
and  imposition. 

Socrates  was  wont  to  say,  Sacrament um  ob- 
latum  duabusdecausisfidcfirmandum;  vel  ut 
teipsum  a  turpi  suspicwne  liberes,  <vclut  amicos 
ex  magnis  periculis  cripias.  "  When  you  are 
"  required  to  give  faith  and  security  by  a  sa- 
"  crament,  oath,  or  subscription,  there  are  two 
"  cases  in  which  you  must  not  refuse  ;  when 
<£  thou  thyself  art  suspecled,  and  canst  no 
"  otherwise  purge  thy  self ;  and  when  any  of 
"  thy  relations  is  in  danger,  that  is,  when  it  is 
*'  for  good  to  thyself  or  friends." 

But  when  there  is  no  necessity  of  faith,  and 
no  public  need  to  be  served,  the  causes  that 
besides  these  injoin  subscription,  are  fond  per- 
suasions, and  indiscrete  zeal,  and  usurped  em- 
pire over  consciences;  (k)  in  which  cases,  the 
ecclesiastical  state  hath  no  power  to  give  com- 
mandments ;  (I)  and  if  the  civil  state  do^s, 
they  oblige  to  suffering  calamity,  but  not  to. 
any  other  conformity  ;  and  then  it  is  a  direct 
state  of  persecution. 
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VI. 

Upon  the  account  of  this  rule,  it  hath  been 
of  late  inquired,  whether  it  can  be  lawful  for 
any  man  to  subscribe  what  he  does  not  believe 
to  be  true,  giving  his  hand  to  public  peace,  and 
keeping  his  conscience  for  God.  (m ) 

VII. 

But  to  this  the  answer  is  easy,  if  subscrip- 
tion does  signify  approbation  ;  for  in  that  case 
it  is  hypocrisy,  and  a  denying  to  confess  with 
the  mouth,  what  we  believe  with  the  heart. 
But  if  subscription  were  no  more  than  the  of- 
fice of  the  clerk  of  the  signet,  or  of  a  council, 
■who  in  form  of  law  is  to  sign  all  the  a&s  of 
council,  then  the  consideration  were  different. 

For  he  that  is  a  public  officer,  and  interposes 
the  signature  of  the  court,  not  as  the  account 
of  his  own  opinion,  but  as  the  formality  of  the 
court,  all  the  world  looks  upon  it  as  none  of 
his  personal  act,  but  a  solemnity  of  law,  or  an 
attestation  of  the  act  of  the  council. 

But  in  subscription  to  articles  of  confession, 
or  censure  of  propositions  heretical,  every  ec- 
clesiastic that  subscribes,  does  it  for  himself, 
and  not  for  the  court.  Lubens  et  ex  animo  sub' 
scripsi  ;  that's  our  form  in  the  church  of  Eng« 
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land.  Consentient  subscripsi  ;  so  it  was  in  the 
ancient  councils,  as  St.  Austin  reports:  "  I 
fi  consent  to  the  thing  ;  my  mind  goes  along 
fC  with  it."  But  in  this  case  the  whole  affair  is 
put  to  issue,  which  I  touched  upon  before. 

If  the  intention  of  the  superior  be  to  require 
our  assent  to  be  testified  by  subscription,  he 
that  subscribes  does  profess  his  assent,  and  what- 
ever he  thinks  himself,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  imposer  that  qualifies  the  subscription. 

St.  Austin  tells  of  a  senator  that,  upon  his 
parole,  went  to  treat  for  his  ransom  or  exchange, 
and  promised  to  return  to  them  again,  in  case 
he  could  not  effecl,  it.  But  he  going  from  the 
army,  pretended  to  have  forgot  something, and 
came  back  presentley,  and  then  departed. 

But  telling  his  story  to  the  Roman  senate, 
and  pretending  himself  quit  of  his  promise, 
because  he  went  back  presently,  they  drove 
him  out  of  the  senate;  because  they  regarded 
not  what  he  had  in  ^ead,  but  that  which 
the  enemy  intended,  when  they  made  him  swear 
to  return, 

VIII. 

But  the  effect  of  these  considerations  will  be 
this  j  that  no  particular  church  ought  with  ri- 
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gour  to  require  subscriptions  to  articles  which 
are  not  evidently  true  and  necessary  to  be  pro- 
fessed.  Because  in  the  division  of  hearts  that 
is  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  that  some  good 
men  may  dissent,  and  then  either  they  shall 
be  afflicted,  or  be  tempted  to  hypocrisy  ;  of 
either  of  which  if  ecclesiastical  laws  be  guilty, 
they  are  not  for  edification,  but  are  neither  just 
nor  pious,  and  therefore  oblige  not.  (n) 

IX. 

But  if  for  temporary  regards  the  supreme 
power  do  require  subscription,  those  temporal 
regards  must  be  complied  with,  so  that  the 
spiritual  interest  of  souls  and  truth  be  secu- 
red. And  therefore,  the  next  good  thing  to 
the  not  imposing  uncertain  and  unnecessary 
articles  is,  that  great  regard  be  had,  and  great 
ease  be  done  to  wise  and  peaceable  dissen- 
ters, (o) 

And  at  last,  in  such  cases,  let  the  articles 
be  made  with  as  great  latitude  of  sense  as  they 
can,  and  so  that  subscriptions  be  made  to  the 
form  of  words,  let  the  subscribers  understand 
them  in  what  sense  they  please,  which  the 
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truth  of  God  will  suffer,  and  the  words  can  be 
capable  of. 

This  is  the  last  remedy,  but  it  is  the  worst ; 
it  hath  in  it  something  of  craft,  but  very  little 
of  ingenuity  ;  and  if  it  can  serve  the  ends  of 
peace,  or  of  external  charity,  or  of  a  phantas- 
tic  concord;  yet  it  cannot  serve  the  ends  of 
truth,  and  holiness,  and  christian  simplicity,  (p) 
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NOTES 


lleferred  to  in  the  foregoing  Work. 

(a)  That  which  tht  government  looks  after, is  that  no  new  reli- 
gions be  introduced,  &c.  And  fubfcription  to  auicles  and  forms  of 
confeffion  is  the  expedient  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  pur- 
po!e  of  excluding  fuch  new  religions.  But  it  is  admitted,  that  fub- 
fcription is  reproveabie  in  three  cafes.  %,  When  it  is  required  to  a 
falfe  article:  2.  When  it  is  exacted  with  tyranny  to confeiences ; 
and  3.  When  it  is  only  the  means  cf  maintaining  a  faction.  For 
examinauon  into  thefe  matters,  the  member  of  a  chrijlian  commu- 
nity rrn.fi  be  fent: — t.  To  the  fcriptures,or,  in  bifhnpTaylor's  terms, 
to  the  divine  commandment.   2.  To  his  own  private  judgment :  and 

3.  To  the  political  views  of  the  impofeis.  Peace  and  unity  in 

the  chriflian  community,  mift  therefore  depend,  not  upon  what  is  de- 
termined in  t he le  points,  by  the  fupreme  civil,  or  political  power,  but 
(in  the  two  firfl  cafes  more  efpecially)  upon  what  the  lublciiber  fhall 
determine  for  himfelf. 

fbj  Pomponia  Graecina.~\  The  good  bifhop  cited  Tacitus  here 
by  memory.  Pomponia  Gra?cina  was  not  put  to  death.  She  was 
indeed  tiied  as  a  capital  offender,  but  acquitted  by  her  hufband  to 
whom  the  judgment  of  her  offence  was  committed.  Pomponia 
Gracina  inpgnis  ferniva,  Plautio,  quiovans  fe  de  Britamiijs  re- 
tulit,  nupta,  ac Jttperjtilionis  externa:  rea,  mariti  jvdicio  ptrmiffa. 
Ifqueprijco  inll  ituto,  propinquis  coram,  de  capiu famaque  conjugis 
cognovit,  et  infontem  mintiaiit.  Ani>al.  xiti,  32.  The  Romans 
could  not  be  iaid  lobe  very  impatient  in  this  particular  cafe;  they 
feem  rather  to  have  confidered  it  in  the  light  of  a  Jamily  affair. 
And  as  iheie  was  an  ancient  law  for  trying  heretical  ladies  before 
their  hufbands  and  relations,  it  fliouid  fcem,  their  anceflors  were  oF 
the  fame  opinion.'  Ronnili,  lege,  lays  Lipfius,  mulrona  adultery 
rca,  marilu permissa  cognatisque,  Excurs.  in  Annal.  iv.  42.  This 
oidinance  iuppokd  that  the  offence  rather  concerned  the  culprit's 
family  than  the  community  at  large;  and  fuch  undoubtedly  was  the 
legiflature's  opinion  in  the  cafe  of  religious  ceremonies;  otherwife 
what  mull  become  of  the.  bilhop  of  Glocestcr's  intercommunity  of 
foreign  riies  with  the  public  ellablifhed  rites  of  the  ftatt?  Strabo, 
as  quoted  by  Lipfius  upon  (his  paffage  of  Tacitus,  fays,  Women  are 
generally  esteemed  to  be  the  chief  promoters  of  superstition,  and 
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engage  their  husbands  to  attend  religious  feasts  and  ceremonies  and 
all  kinds  of  superfluous  ■worship.  Bachelors^  and  men  who  live 
alone,  arc  seldom  found  to  be  so  disposed.  This  may  ferve  as  a 
prefumptive  argument  at  lead  of  ihe  general  leniiy  of  pagan  govern- 
ments to  fuperftitious  females.  The  good  biftiop,  through  inadver- 
tence one  would  hope,  inftead  of  superstitionis  cxtcrnce,  in  Tacims, 
hath  lubftituted,  paves  cujusdam  religionis,  which  words  are  indeed 
more  for  his  purpofe.  Commentators  have  fuopofed,  (hat  this  fo- 
reign fuperftition  was  chriftianity  or  judaiim.  But  if  Graecina  ac- 
companied herhufband  into  Britain,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  accu- 
fation  related  to  the  practice  or  approbation  of  fome  druidical  cere- 
monies, which  (be  obferved  there. 

(c)  Apudius  Muraina.']  It  fhould  be,  Apidius  Merula.  The 
good  bilhop  is  unfortunate  in  his  inftance:  Merula  was  Itruck  off  the 
lift  offenators,  by  the  arbitrary  aft  of  the  tyrant  Tiberius.who  was 
wholly  managed  by  his  favourite,  Sejanus.  And  this  aft  is  brought 
by  the  hillorian  as  one  proof,  that  the  emperor  the  more  obflinately 
perfifted  in  his  inclemency,  (another  word  for  tyranny)  the  more  the 
Romans  remonftrated  againft  it.  The  other  fad  is,  that  he  fent  a 
woman  into  banifhment,  who  had  been  legally  tried  and  fentenced  to 
a  milder  puniftiment.    Tacit.  Annal,  iv.  42. 

(d)  They  swore  that  they  would  keep  their  religion.']  Sorry  I  am 
to  remark  here  a  grofs  mifreprefentation,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  a  fuppofed  inadvertence  or  failure  of  memory.  The  words, 
se  religionem  et  ritus  pat  rios  rcteniurum,  are  a  very  unfair  interpo- 
lation of  the  bifiiop,  to  ferve  a  caufe,  of  which  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
he  himfelf  had  no  good  opinion.  Polydore  Vergil's  words  are, 
Item,  teste  Festo,  lapidem  silicon  tenebantjuraturi  per  Jovem,  here 
verba  loqucntes ;  si  sciensfallo,  turn  vie  Diespitcr,  sah  a  urbe  arce- 
que,  bonis  ejiciat,  vt  ego  hunc  lapidem.  De  invent,  iv.  12,  faith- 
fully copied  from  his  author  Fellus,  and  is  no  more  than  the  form  of 
the  oath  taken  by  thofe  who  fwme  by  Jupiter,  whatever  die  occafion 
or  the  object  of  the  oath  might  be.  Polydore,  indeed  fays  a  little 
below,  lluncpene  morcrn  pontifices  noslri,  ?-eges,  sacerdotes,  pra:- 
tores  ac  cceteri  omnes  project  i  servant  qui  it  a  jurant,antequam 
ad  ca  muncra  obeunda  admittuntnr.  But  fu rely  thele,  even  in 
Polydore's  time,  did  not  hold  a  flint  stone  in  their  hand  when  they 
fwore;  for  he  tells  us  that  from  the  lime  of  Juftinian,  the  method  o£ 
fweanng  was  by  laying  the  right  hand  upon  the  golpels,  and  faying, 
ita  me  Deus,  et  hxc  sancta  evangelia  juvent ;  which  is  ftillthe  me- 
thod of  iwearmg  in  ufe  among  us,  ironi  the  king  to  the  petty  confta- 
ble,  and,  in  many  indances,  wheie  the  religion  and  rites  of  the  coun- 
try never  come  in  quellion.  On  the  other  hand  (if  we  mufl  have 
xecourfe  to  precedents  from  paganifin,  to  juftify  cuiloms  which  pre- 
vail under  chrillianiiy)  we  learu  from  Feftur,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
for -the  Ftanicn  Dialis  iq  fivcar  on  any  occafion,    Aulus  Gellfus 
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gives  us  the  praetor's  perpetual  edift  to  that  ptirpofe.  Sacerdotem 
Vesta/em,  d  Flaminem  Dialem  in  um/ii  medjurisdicti6ne,jufdre 
turn  COgam.  And  Scaliger,  upon  this  paffage  of"  Feftus,  cjuoies  Livy 
(xxi  in  fine)  where  we  read,  i hat  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  being  cholen 
jEdile,  quia  Flamen  Dialis  crat,jurare,  in  leges  non  -  pot cr at. 
The  reafon  of  which  Polydore  Virgil  gives  as  follows, 'eu  quod  tor- 
menti  quoddam  genus  sit  homini  libcro  jusjurandum,  prarscrtim 
sacerdoti,  cui  cum  divhta  credita  sint,  parvinn  habere  Jidcm  ab- 
surdum  censetur.  "  becaufe  an  oa'.h  is  a  kind  of  a  rack  to  an  in- 
™  genuous  man,  particularly  to  an  ecciefiaflic,  whofe  good  faith  it 
*'  feems  abfurd  to  queflion,  while  things  facred  and  divine  are  intrus- 
"  ted  io  him."  He  immediately  adds,  Utinam  [hoc]  attendercni 
nostri  magistral  us,  qui  vohint,  pro  re  etiam  minima  sacerdotes 
jvrejurando  adigere,  cum  iis  imprimis  Ulud  tantum  fari  liceat, 
est,  est,  non,  non.  "  I  wifh  our  magtftrates  would  confider  this, 
*'  who  require  an  oath  from  churchmen  for  every  trifle,  not  withflan- 
"  ding  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  more  efpecially  to  fay  nothing  in 
*'  fuch  cafes,  but  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay."  If  tjien  we  are  to  confider 
fubfeription,  as  bifliop  Taylor  does,  in  the  light  of  a  political  oath, 
and  are  to  be  governed  by  the  wifdom  of  heathen  legiflators,  we  have 
in  this  precedent  a  flrong  argument  againfl  clerical  fubferiptions ;  un- 
lefs  it  fhould  be  aliedged  that  a  chriftian  minifter  is  lefs  to  be  triifted 
than  a  heathen  prieft.  Orfhall  we  fay  without  regarding  diftintlions 
of  times  or  fyftems, 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  &c. 
Forbid  it  decency  !  left  the  reflection  rebound,  and  bruife  the  impo- 
fer  as  well  as  the  fubferiber. 

(t)  This  was  more  than  ecclesiastical  subscription;  for  that  bovnd 
them  to  it  for  ever,  this  only  gives  witness — &c]  However  this 
matter  might  be  underftood  by  this  sweet  tempered  bishop,  as  Dr. 
Jortin  called  him,  and  others  of  his  liberal  turn,  namely,  that  "  ec- 
"  clefiaflical  lubfeription,  does  no;  bind  forever;"  yet  fuch  appears 
to  be  the  cafe,  even  upon  the  principles  he  lays  down  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  pans  of  his  difcourfe.  M  It  may  be  very  unfit,"  as  the  bifliop 
fays,  "  that  we  fwear  always  to  be  of  the  fame  mind,"  but  what  is  the 
eonfequence  if  the  fubferiber  changes  his  mind,  and  revokes  his  aflent 
to  the  article?  So  far,  as  the  alledged  purpofe  of  fubfeription  is 
concerned,  he  bieaks  the  peace  and  unity  of  'he  church.  If  we  go 
to  the  matter  of  faft,  and  apply  the  good  bifhop^s  rules  to  our  own 
lyftem,  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  obligation  between  fwearing 
or  promiftng  by  fubfeription  to  obey  the  civil  laws  of  our  country, 
or  fwearing  or  fubtcribing  affent  to  the  religious  doftrines  or  cere- 
monies which  the  church  of  England  hath  efpoufed  and  adopted,  I 
apprehend  the  bond  of  ecclefiaftical  fubfeription  will  be  found  to  be 

.Us  . 
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fironger  upon  the  fubfcriber,-  than  the  obligation  is  upon  him  who 
prqnufes  upon  oath  to  obey  the  municipal  law  of  his  country,  I  mean 
in  refpsci  of  future  obedience.  The  fubject  fwears  to  obierve  and 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  fuch  as  h-v  are  at  prrfent.  But  the 
Ifgiflanne  of  his  country,  if  any  of  thofe  laws  are  found  detrimen  al, 
oppre.Ttve.  or  othei  wife  inconvenient,  mav  and  of  en  does  alter  or  re- 
peal thofelaws,  and  that  fi.mctimes  upon  the  ptntion  or  remonfhance 
of  the  (ubjeS  ;  and  (o  far  as  the  fubject  had  bound  himtelt  formerly 
to  the  laws  then  repealed,  be  is  releaftd  from  the  ftiittnefs  of  his  oath. 
But  it  has  been  alledged  an  hundred  times,  in  the  contro\  erfy  con- 
cerning fubfeription.  that  the  eccleliafllcal  eft  b'ifhmeut  of  th>s  king- 
dom is  unalterable;  and  in  proof  of  ibis,  the  king's  corona' ion  oath, 
and  ihe  atl  of  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  ScoTand, 
have  been  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  alterations  of  our  church  forms. 
The  confrquence  is,  that  he  that  binds  himfelf  by  his  fubfeription  to 
the  conferva:  ion  of  peace  and  unitv,  binds  himfelf  to  affent  to  thefe 
forms  for  ever.  The  argument,  iueeed  for  the  unalterable  perpetu- 
ity of  ihefe  forms,  founded  upon  the  two  topics  jult  mentioned,  is 
both  faife  and  fooufh.  But  if  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  fupreme  power 
(and  that  it  is  we  (hall  fee  prefent'y)  the  fubfcriber  has  no  remedy; 
he  becomes  their  Have  for  life;  for  as  the  bilhop  fays  below,  "  what- 
"  ever  the  fubfcriber  thinks  himfelf,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  impo- 
!*  fer  that  qualifies  the  fubfeription."  Biihop  Taylor,  by  many 
finking  palfages  in  this  fhert  di'.courfe,  difcovers  his  diflike  to  the 
ii. ode  of  ccclcfiaflical  fubfei:  ucr  now  fn  ufe,  as  well  as  to  the  irnpo- 
fnion  of  if.  It  was  indeed  iinpotTible'that  the  author  of  the  excellent 
tracf,  intiiu'ed,  The  liberty  of  prepkefying,  (hould  not  fee  the  e(la» 
bhfhmenr  of  human  articlesand  forms  of  confcffion  in  chrilfian  chur- 
chc,  in  all  its  iniquities.  He  therefore  endeavours  to  take  off  ;he 
two  great  objections  to  the  fubiciiption  to  them,  the  fuppofition  of  in- 
fallibility in  the  artie'e,  or,  what  is  the  fame  thing  to  the  fubfcriber, 
in  the  authority  preienbing  affent  to  it ;  and  "the  dnecl  Ihutting  the 
t:  heart,  bv  fuch  fubfciip:ion  aga:nft  all  further  clarity  and  manifefla- 
"  tion  of  the  truths  of  God."  This  he  Joes  by  ftating'ecclefiaftical 
fnbfcripiion,  as  u  only  giving  of  a  prejevt  confent,  and  binding  only 
<(  to  the  confervaiion  of  peace  and  unit)-,  for  that  time."  In  which, 
one  would  tl.ii.k,  he  meant  to  be  underflood,  that  when  the  fnbfcri. 
ber,  upon  further  clarity,  law  caule  10  charge  his  mind,  or  to  re. 
voke  his  afll-nt.  he  was  no  longer  bend  by  his  iubfcription,  not  even 
for  the  conlervation  of  peace  and  unity. 

But  if  this  was  bithoe  Taylor's  meaning,  he  ceitainly  ran  counter 
bmh  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  dilcipiine  of  the  church.  For 
it  was  determined  <  n  a  Certain  occafion  by  ail  the  judges  ofEi  g'and, 
that  the  fuDLnoiion  to  the  articles  was  cbjolute,  and  not  conditional, 
that  is  to  fay,  without  the  condition,  fu  far  forth  as  the  articles  are 
agreeable  io  the  vcrJ  of  God  j  and  by  the  lame  judgment,  the  fub- 
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Tinker's  private  opinion,  who  fhould  take  fomeof  iliem  tobeagalhd 
the  word  of  God,  is  exprefsly  excluded  ;  "becaufe,"  as  ilie  judg- 
ment g  «js  on,  "by  this  means,"  i.  e.  by  admitiing  the  condition, 
<c  diveifity  cf  opinions  fhould  not  be  avoided,  which  was  the  fcopc 
*'  of  the  fi  >t're.  and  the  very  aftitfelf  touching  lubfcrip'ion,  made  of 
t£  none  effech"  |  See  Dr.  Bennet's  Elfay  on  the  39  articles,  chap, 
xxxiii.]  Which  fl  itute  thus  interpreted  admits  not  of  the  leall  re- 
laxation of  the  RnSfcribeVs  .  .bliiration  in  future,  fmce  from  the  mo- 
ment  the  lubfrnber  profefles  a  diverfitv  of  opinion,  he  becomes 
amenable,  and  liable  to  the  penalties  of  t lie  ilatuie,  as  a  breaker  of 
•die  peace  of  the  church.  The  xxxviihh  canon  alfo.  pronounces  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  upon  revolters  after  ftibfcripiion,  and, 
without  fjbmiffitJri,  after  two  month*,  abfolute  deprivation.  What' 
meaning  h.'.ve  thefe  law.  if  lubicription  is  not  intended  to  fix  the 
fubfnibei's  a flent  for  all  tune  coming  ? 

CJJ  Such  articles  onght  not  to  be  made,  unkfs  they  of  thrmfdvcs 
are  neccffary  and  plain  by  a  divine  ccnwiavdment.~]  But  if  ar- 
ticle ought  not  to  be  made,  and  for  this  teafon,  becaufe  it  is  not  ne- 
Ceffary  and  plain  by  a  divine  commandment,  no  human  power  hath 
a  competent  authority  to  make  it.  h  is  no  mailer  how  itf.ful  it  may 
fee  for  certain  political  piirpofej*;  if  die  tnnh  or  necefhiy  of  it  arc  ni  t 
p'ain  by  a  divine  comm  indmem,  fuch  arucle  ought  not  to  be  made, 
"  For,"  as  the  bifnop  fays,  "  if  God  hath  not  commanded  us  :o  !  e- 
4i  lieve  i',  no  human  power  can  command  us  to  profefs  it."  i  ,  e 
church  of  Rome,  indeed,  pretending  to  infallibility,  may,  under' that 
pretence,  make  a: tides  totally  unfiipported  by  fcripture  proof,  as 
neccffary  to  be  both  believed  and  profefled  by  divine  commandment. 
But  bifhop  Taylor  was  a  proteflant,  and  difclairried  the  pretenc  ; 
and  wha'ever  h'gh  opinion  he  mighi  entertain  of  ihe  authority  of  the 
church  of  England  to  fabricate  divine  commandments,  he  could  net', 
in  this  raft ,  and  at  the  lime  lie  wrote  ihis  hook,  avail  himfelf  of  the 
Church's  auihoriiy,  after  he  hid  flated  "  lubferiptions  to  articles  and 
4,1  forms  of  confeflion  to  be  wholly  of  political  confideration-,"  for 
tbe  fecie!  of  an  alliance  between  church  and  Hate  had  not  then  trmf- 
pired.  The  quotation  from  Melanclhon  in  the  next  paragraph,  ap- 
proved by  the  biffrop",  implies  a  limitation  of  political  power  to  fuch! 
injunctions  as  men  would  be  obliged  to  obey,  though  the  political 
power  did  not  interpofe,  meaning  in  religions  matters ;  that  is  to  fiy 
(applying  tbe  aphorilm  as  the  good  bifhop  applies  it,  to  fubferiptio  ■) 
tb  the eflablifbment  of  fuch  proportions  onlv,  as  we  are  obhged  10 
believe  by  divine  commandment.  But  the  misfortune  is,  the  un-' 
happy  fubferiber  is  nor  permitted  to  debate  with  the  civil  power, 
whether  fuch  and  fuch  articles  ought  to  have  been  made?  but  to 
c'onfider  what  he  is  to  do,  now  ihey  arc  made.  The  good  biflioo 
fays  that  "  fubfeription  ought  to  be  fo  iniended,  thai  he  who  hath 
"  fubferibed,  may  not  perceive  himfelf  taken  in  a:  fnare,"  The 
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worthy  prelate  moan!,  honeflly,  that  in  requiring  fubfcription,  there- 
fhould  be  no  appearance  of  guile  or  deceit.  But  all  the  defenders 
of  fubfcription,  from  old  Thomas  Rogers,  down  to  Powell,  Ruther- 
forth,  Balguy,  xcw  Torn  xaOfifri;,  have  turned  the  indruclion  another 
way,  and  employed  their  cafuiliry,  noi  to  fhew  that  no  fnare  is  in- 
tended, but  to  prevent,  as  far  as  was  pofhble,  the  fimple  fubferiber 
from  perceiving  it. 

This  limitation,  taken  together  with  bifiiop  Taylor's  pofnion,  that 
articles  and  covfejjions  are  wholly  of  political  confideration,  will 
undoubtedly  operate  equally  cgainft  forms  of  worfhip,  and  every 
thing  ellabliflied  by  merely  civil  authoiity,  and  indeed  againll  every 
thing  of  the  religious  kind,  eftablifhed  upon  pretence  of  public  uti- 
lity, which  has  not  the  clear  warrant  of  the  divine  appointment. 

(gj  If  the  peace  of  the  church  be  Jafe  without  the  article.']  The 
terms,,  peace  and  unity,  public  peace,  public  need,  temporal  regards^ 
&c.  afligned  by  the  biihop  as  legitimate  grounds  for  requiring  fub- 
fcription, terminate  all  of  them  here  in  the  peace  of  the  church.  In- 
numerable have  been  the  impoftures  in  all  ages  occafioned  by  the 
equivocal  ufe  of  words.  What  is  the  peace  cf  the  church  ?  Can 
any  man  define  it  better  than  the  apollle  has  done;  namely,  that  Date 
of  the  church,  wherein  the  members  of  the  church  lead  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  all  godlinefs  and  honejly  ;  which  they  may  very 
well  do,  and  yet  entertain  very  different  opinions  concerning  human 
articles  and  confefltons  of  faith  of  man's  device.  The  apoflie  we  fee, 
throws  the  provifions  for  this  peace  and  quietnefs  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  magiflrate;  and  if  the  civil  mag:ffrate  cannot  provide  for 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  fi.bjefls  by  the  execution  of  wholefome 
laws  upon  the  offenders  agalnfl  them,  it  would  be  a  curious  difcovery 
in  politics,  to  find  out  how  it  might  be  done  by  exaftiog  fubfcription 
to  an  anificial  fyflem  of  theological  propofitions.  We  may  there- 
fore lafely  conclude,  that  any  thing  of  this  kind  eftablifhed  for  affenc 
or  belief,  beyond  the  divine  commandment,  is  neither  necejjary  nor 
ufeful,he  atui'e  the  peace  of  the  church  may  be  fecured  without  it.  If 
indeed  you  take  the  peace  of  the  church  to  mean,  (what  the  advocates 
for  fubfciiption  always  fuppcfe  it  to  mean)  a  perfefl  and  unlimited 
fubmilfion  to  the  dictates  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  or,  in  the  bi- 
fhop's  language,  of  the  fupreme  powers,  then  every  thing  will  be 
ufetul  and  neceffary  to  fecure  the  peace  of  the  church,  which  tends 
to  fecure  ike  ruling  powers  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  do- 
minion. But  to  complete  this  fort  of  peace,  I  queflion  whether 
fubfciiption  to  church  articles,  or  any  thing  indeed  fhort  of  .he  Spa- 
nifh  inquisition  would  be  luffkient.  The  principle  called  conlcience, 
informed  by  due  examination,  and  regulated  bv  the  divine  command- 
in  ni,  will  be  apt,  perhaps,  to  cenfider  this  uominion  of  the  fupreme 
powers,  in  the  light  of  ufurpation,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  And 
therefore  till  thefe  powers  can  eltablifh  an  abiblute  controui  over  the 
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eonfciences  of  their  fubjefts,  the  peace  of  the  church,  in  the  fenfe 
above-mentioned,  can  never  be  fecured ;  and  in  that  cafe  only  can 
the  exacting  fubfcriptinn  to  articles  and  confeffions,  beyond  the  divine 
commandment,  be  eiiher  neceffary  or  ufeful. 

(h )  Then  the  conformity  is  as  ufeful  to  peace,  as  the  fentence  and' 
determination  zcas.~\  In  oiderto  underftand  bifhop  Taylor's  mean- 
ing in  this  paragraph,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  confider  the  contefled 
article  or  point  of  doctrine  in  difpute  (as  indeed  the  bifhop  feems  to 
confider  ii)  before  it  has  received  the  decifion  cr  fentence  of  the  fu- 
preme power.  Before  that  be  done,  each  party  of  the  difpulants  is, 
in  the  bifliop's  idea,  a  faftion  ;  and  confequently  the  deciders  of  the 
queflion  efpoufe  a  faction  and  become  abettors  of  it.  But  how  ne» 
ceffary  or  ufeful  foever  the  conformity  of  the  oppofite  faftion  may 
be  to  procure  peace,  the  expedient  of  deciding  the  point,  is  very  un- 
likely to  procure  fuch  conformity,  even  upon  the  bifhop's  own  flate 
of  the  cafe.  For  his  lordfhip  does  not  make  the  conformity  required 
to  depend  upon  the  force  or  authority  of  the  fentence,  but  up. in  the 
conformifls4)elief  that  the  article  thus  decided  by  the  fnpreme  power 
is  true.  This  is  clearly  to  put  the  conformity  upon  the  ifTue  of  the 
man's  private  judgment;  and  if  he  refufeshis  aflent  upon  aperfuafion, 
that  the  article  is  not  true,  it  is  not  the  fentence  (the  man's  integrity 
being  prefuppofed)  that  will  induce  him  to  fubfenbe  lo  it,  nor  confe-» 
quently  is  the  fen'ence  ufeful  for  the  peace  of  the  church. 

(i)  When  articles  are  eflablifhed  without  neceffity,  fubfeription 
inufl  be  required  without  tyranny  and  bnperioufnefs,  that  is,  it  muji 
be  left  to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeel  to  profefs  or  not  to  profefs  that 
dotlrine.^  W e  mull  here  again  be  careful  that  we  do  not  mifunder- 
fland  the  good  bilhop.  Articles  eflablifhed  wiihout  neceffity  may 
mean  either  articles  not  neceffary  by  divine  commandment,  or  arti- 
cles not  neceffary  from  any  temporal  regards  either  to  peace  and  uni- 
ty, or  any  of  thofe  purpofes  of  public  welfare  for  which  fubfeription 
is  fuppofed  by  the  bifhop,  to  be  requited  on  a  mere'y  political  account* 
The  bifliop's  hypothecs  feems  to  allow  the  fnpreme  power  an  autho- 
rity toeltabiifh  fuch  articles  at  all  events;  for  the  provifo,  that  they 
do  not  encroach  upon  truth  or  confeience,  does  not  feem  to  be  infer- 
ted  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  powers,  but  only  as  an  ad- 
monition to  exercife  their  authority  with  moderation  ;  or,  as  it  is  here 
exprefTed,  "  without  tyranny  and  imperioufnefs."  He  might  pof- 
fibly  mean,  that  the  fupreme  powers  might  eftablifh  articles,  which, 
abflrafted  from  their  truth,o\  any  abfolute  neceffity  to  eftablifh  them, 
would  be  politically  ufeful  (a  diftmcYion  which  his  lordfhip  appears 
to  have  adopted  above)  and  might  beaffented  to  asfuch  only,  by  the 
fubferiber;  and  yet  we  fee  thefe  unneeeffary  articles  turn  out  to  be 
articles  of  dotlnne,  to  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  which  furely  fome  re. 
gard  fhould  be  had,  if  it  is  only  on  account  of  us  ufefulnefs.  bhall 
we  fay  that  the  good  bifhop  allows  the  fubferiber  to  fubferibe  hisaf. 
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fent  (o  doctrines  which  ( cum  permiju  fupcriorum)  he  is  at  liberty 
to  profefs  or  not  to  profefs  ?  But  I  ftiouid  think,  if  (he  fubfcriber 
is  a  man  of  confcience,  (hat  afier  he  has  written  his  lubens  et  ex  ani- 
mo  fubfcripfi.  to  the  article',  he  has  taken  away  his  own  liberty  of 
proieffmg  or  not  profeffing  the  doctrine  contained  in  it;  that  is  to  fav, 
ofprofefling  or  not  profcfling  his  belief  of  it.  For  to  fay,  I  fubfcribe 
my  aflent  to  fuch  a  doctrine  upon  account  of  its  ufefulnefs,  though  I 
do  not  profefs  to  believe  it,  is  a  contemptible  prevarication,  to  which 
I  lhould  very  unwillingly  think  fo  good  and  pious  a  man  as  Dr.  Je- 
remy Taylor  would  give  countenance.  I  confider  him  therefore,  all 
along  in  tins  dtfcourfe,  as  accommodating  his  cafuiftry  to  the  times, 
and  the  irremediable  eirors  and  abfurdiiies  of  the  church  eftablifh- 
ment,  as  it  then  Rood.  He  found  the  doctrine  of  abfolute  fubmiflion 
to  the  fupreme  civil  powers,  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  day;  he  knew 
likewife  that  to  lodge  the  fupreme  power  of  requiring  fubicription  in 
the  church,  would  imply  the  infallibility  of  the  church.  He  there- 
fore/fated  fubfeription  to  be  wholly  of  political  consideration,  upon 
the  luppohtion  that  the  civil  powers  might  do  many  tilings  on  politi- 
cal confi derations,  and  under  the  notion  of  public  good,  which  were 
not  ftrictly  warranted  by  the  word  of  God.  It  does  not  feem  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  that  the  civil  magillrate,  being  chri/lian,  is  as  much 
limited  in  religious  matters,  and  matters  pertaining  to  confcience,  by 
the  divine  commandment,  as  the  ecclefiaflical.  He  fays  indeed,  that 
"  if  God  hath  not  commanded  us  to  beiieve  an  article  of  doctrine,  no 
"  human  power  can  command  us  to  profefs  it."  But  this,  taken 
along  with  the  words  at  the  head  of  this  note,  only  tends  to  confirm- 
the  lufpicton,  thai  the  bifhop  made  a  diliinction  between  an  authority 
to  command  iubicaption  of  ajfent  to  articles  of  doctrine  for  the  fake 
of  peace  or  public  good,  and  an  authority  to  command  the  fubferiber 
to  profefs  his  belief  of  the  doctiines  contained  in  it.  A  wretched 
kind  ct  lophiflry,  adopted,  I  am  afraid,  too  inadvertently  and  rafhly 
by  fuch  iubferibers  among  us.  as  consider  the  articles  as  articles  of 
peace  only,  and'a  wretched  expedient  to  provide  for  peace  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  truth  and  good  faith.  But  the  cftablifhment  itands  as  if 
did  in  btlhop  Tay  lot's  time,  and  if  he  underfiood  the  thing  in  this 
light,  why  may  not  we?"  v.'hith  would  be  an  excellent  apology,  if 
nobody  had  written  any  thing  upon  the  fubjeft  Since  bifhop  Taylor's 
time.  If  I  remember  right,  (tor  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand)  'hers 
is  a  letter  in  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Lardner,  from  the  late  Archbi- 
fliop  Seeker,  to  that  worthy  man,  difapproving  of  fomething  the  doc- 
tor has  laid  in  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  fubicription,  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  his  Credibility,  &c.  His  grace  was  theie  of  opinion 
that  '•  doctrines  may  be  iijeful,  which  are  not  neceffary."  I  cite 
the  palTage  by  memory,  but  his  words,  I  am  pretty  fure,  are  to  that 
effect.  Things  of  that  kind  are  eafily  thrown  out  and  look  plaufible, 
till  they  are  brought  to  the  teft  of  fact.    If  Archbtiliop  Seeker  bad 
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fat  down  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Lardner,  to  prove  the  ufefui- 
nefs  of  fubfcription  to  unnecefXary,  uncertain,  and  perchance  falfe  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  and  were  to  have  had  no  farther  preferment  in  the 
church  till  he  had  demonllrated  his  propofition,  1  am  afraid  ihe 
church  mufl  have  wanted  the  edification  Ihe  received  from  his  pru- 
dent government  for  fo  many  years. 

(k)  And  when  there  is  no  necejfity  of  faith,  no  public  need  to  be 
ferved,  &c.J  The  neceflity  of  faith  feems  so  be  confined  above,  to 
the  divine  commandment,  and  the  llate-n? cellity,  or  public  good  or 
requiring  fubfcription,  is  made,  by  the  bifhop,  to  arile  from  the  ob  - 
ligation upon  the  fnpreme  power  to  govern  and  rule  in  peace;  and 
hence  likewife  the  obligation  of  the  fubjeB  to  comply  with  ihe  civil 
power,  when  required  tofubferibe,  is  (aid  toarife;  qualified  however 
with  a  provifo,  that  the  fubferiber  believe-,  that  the  ariicleto  be  fub- 
fcfibedj  is  true.  Let  us  fuppofe  then  that  he  is  othervvife  pcrfuadedj 
What  Is  the  magiflrate  to  do?  The  neceffity  upon  him  is  fuppofed- 
to  be  the  quelling  a  faciiun,  by  making  an  article  decifive  of  a  q  :ef- 
tion  which  divides  the  paraes,  and  u.joining  fubfcription  to  it  by 
boih  for  the  fake  of  peace.  But  i  hey  who  aie  penuaded  that  the 
article  is  not  true,  will  not  fubfenb-,  nor  indeed,  even  in  biinep 
Taylor's  opinion,  ought  they,»:n  the  peril  of  being  guilty  of  hypo, 
crily.  Shall  the  megifirate  fuffer  the  recufants  to  enjoy  i heir  opi- 
nion without  moleflat.on  on  his  part  ?  The  faction  then  remain*, 
it  is  not  quelled,  a"d  peace  is  not  refloied.  Shall  he  punifh  the  re- 
cufants, by  bringing  calamity  upon  them?  No,  for  this  is  adiieft 
flate  of  perfecution.  the  offrpnng  oi fond  perfuajion,  indifcrete  zeal,, 
and  vfurped  empire  over  men's  cunfeiences.  For  whatever  the  lu- 
preme  powers  may  think  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  article,  thus  will 
a  faction  of  recufants  think  of  it,  particularly  if  their  recufancy 
brings  calamity  upon  them;  and  they  will  have  as  much  right  and 
reafon  fo  to  think,  as  the  magtfliate  wiil  have  to  impute  their  recu- 
fancy to  prejudice  and  pervei fenefs,  which  is  the  only  plaufible 
caufe  he  can  have  for  inflicting  calamity  upon  them. 

(I)  In  which  cafes  the  ecckfiaslical  state  hath  no  power  to  give 
commandments That  is  to  fay,  in  cafes,  where  there  is  no  necef, 
fity  of  faith,  (or  no  divine  commandment)  or  no  public  need  to  be. 
ferved.  I  apprehend  this  amounts  lo  a  total  exctufiori  of  trie  eccle- 
fiaflical  flate  from  all  powei,  or  participation  of  power  in  injoining 
fubfcription  beyond  the  divine  commandment.  For  if  fubfcription 
to  articles  and  forms  of  confefhoti  be  wholly  of  political  confidcra  ion,, 
the  civil  flate  muff  of  courfe  be  the  only  judge  when  public  need  is, 
or  is  not  ferved  by  fubfuiption.  Thn  the  church  would  think  Ihe 
had  no  reafon  to  take  well  at  the  b  [hep's  hands,  and  hath  indeed 
loudly  remonflrated  agah  ft  Inch  exclufton  in  former  times;  and  where 
her  (Jifcontent  might  have  ended  who  can  teli,  if  an  expedient  of 
reconciliation  had  not,  about  forty  years  ago,  been  projected  and 
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publifhed  in  the  famous  bmk  of  a^iance  between  church,  and  flaie? 
by  which  it  appears  (without  any  formal  rjafication,  however,  on  the 
partofibe  ftate)  lha;  in  til  cafes  of  public  utility  to  be  derived  from 
re'-gior,  the  church  is  taken  in  as  co-operatrix.  Bifltop  Tavlor, 
Cod  knows,  underflood  the  church  and  the  flaie  to  act  in  twoditlinft 
department. 'arid  faw  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofiog,  that  the  civil  flate 
might  oblige,  men  to  fuffer  calamity  for  confcicnce  fake  without  the 
aid  of  the  church. 

( m)  Giving  his  hand  to  public  place,  and  keeping  his  confcicnce 
Jor  Gi>fl'.]j  The  bffhop  has  argued  this  point  extremely  wdl  upon 
the  queflion  as  he  hath  flated  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  not 
one  in  five  hundred  who  fubferibe  our  articles  without  believing 
them,  mt-an  to  accommodate  the  church  with  their  fubfcripiion,  as 
an  expedrer.t  of  peace.  The  peace  of  the  church,  iss  generally 
fpeakiiig.  a  matter  of  very  inferior  confederation  to  him  who  is  in 
darger  of  flaiving  if  he  is  r.ot  admitted  into  it.  The  truer  (late  of 
the  q  ieflion  the:efcre,  in  m?  app'ehenficn,  would  be,  whether  a  man 
may  lawfully  fubfcr.be  what  he  does  noi  believe,  to  avoid  calamity? 
Su:ely  no  wife  or  righteous  government  would  entertain  theabfurd 
idea  of  fecuring  the  public  peace  bv  proRituting  the  confeiences  of 
its  fubj  eQs.  Neither,  will  yr.u  fay,  would  any  wife  and  righteous 
government  think  of  fecuring  the  public  peace  by  perfecuting  its  fub- 
je£h.  I  grant  it.  Some  governments,  however,  have  efieemed 
tnemlelves  wife  and  r.gbreous  to  an  ex:reme.  in  perfecuting  their  fub- 
jefts  for  not  fubferibing  to  ecclefiaffical  forms,  which  the  confeiences 
of  thofe  fnbjecis  cotld  not  digeft.  and  among  the  refl,  our  own  in 
conkquence  of  the  Bartholomew  act;  which,  we  have  been  informed 
by  \  e;  v\onfeq;ie:i:ial  characters,  and  not  quite  an  age  ago,  was  mod 
wifely  fabricaied  to  fecure  the  peace  of  the  chinch.  But  our  go- 
vernment, it  is  alledged,  is  grown  more  wife  and  m  jre  righteous  in 
adopting  a  (pint  of  toiera'ion,  and  diiavowing  all  thoughts  of  perfe- 
ction. Be  it  fo.  ThejTbave  difavowed  the  word.  But  my  word 
and  b;fl'op  Taylor's  is  calamity,  and  no;  perfecution  ;  and  if  I  know 
myfelf,  I  (hail  never  be  or  opinion  with  the  unfeeling  defenders  of 
fnbfcription,  prefent  or  ppft,  that  an  honeft  man  who  is  deprived  cf 
his  iiibfiflence,  and  is  feut  to  feek  it  in  defolate  places,  becaufe  he 
carnot  comply  wi;h  an  unrighteous  impofition,  fuffers  no  calamity* 
As  she  law  Hands  now,  and  as  the  compliances  with  it  fall  under  com- 
mon rbleivation,  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  fuppofe,  that  nineiy- 
rine  out  of  an  hundred  of  thofe  who  fubfcr.be  againfi  their  confeien- 
ces, or  without  ferioufly  debating  the  matter  with  their  confeiences, 
do  it  rather  lo  fecure  a  competent  maintenance,  or  a  flaiion  of  refped 
and  dignity,  fo  calied,  than  from  any  regard  io  the  peace  of  (be 
church ;  of  which  few  men  of  lenfe  entertain  the  falfe  and  inconfiftent 
idea,  that  the  defenders  of  fubfcriptioD  are  daily  endeavouring  to  ob-  , 
trude  upon  us.    Whether  bithep  Taylor  would  have  allowed  more 
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indulgence  to  this,  than  he  does  to  (ha  far  lefs  fubftantial  plea  he 
mentions,  cannot  now  be  known.  As  his  argument  is  managed,  he 
feems  to  have  left  no  room  in  any  cafe  for  ihat  evafive  caluilli  v,  that 
allows  a  man  10  -fubferibe  his  anient  to  doQrines,  which  lie  neither 
believes,  nor  thinks  himfelf  obliged  by  his  fubfeription  to  profefs. 

(n)  Of  either  of  which,  if  ecclefiaftical  laws  be  guilty,  they  are  not 
for  edification,  but  are  neither  jtift  nor  pious,  and  therefore  oblige 
not."]  That  is,  if  fuch  laws  either  afflict  good  men,  or  tempt  them 
to  hypocrify,  by  rigoroufly  requiring  fubferiptions  to  articles  which 
are  not  evidently  true,  and  neceffjry  to  be  profeffed.  Theories  and 
hypothefes  are  of  little  weight  till  they  are  brought  to  the  tcftof  faff. 
Let  us  try  the  bifhup's  argument  by  applying  it  to  our  ihirty-nind 
articles.  There  may  be  men  among  us  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  affirm,  that  all  of  them  are  true,  and  neceffary  to  be  profvfXed. 
Many  good  men,  however,  of  found  judgment,  and  inflexible  inte- 
grity, have  refufed  to  fubferibe  them,  upon  very  loiid  objections  to 
the  truth  of  fome  of  thrm,  and  to  the  neieffity  of  others.  And  it  is 
very  credible,  that  numbers  of  others,  efpeciaily  of  the  younger  fort, 
fubferibe  them  without  examining  ihem,  and  perhaps  without  being 
capable  of  examining  them.  I  fay  this  after  tifhop  Burnet,  who 
was  a  very  competent  judge.  Several  of  thofe  who  have  refufed  to 
fubferibe  them  have  exprefTed  their  affliction,  that  they  fhould,  by 
fuch  refufal,  be  excluded  from  exercifing  a  function  in  whieii  it  wai 
their  hearts  defiie  to  be  employed,  and  have  fuffered  calamiiy  in  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  means  of  procuring  a  competent  maintenance  in 
the  only  way  in  which  they  are  qualified  to  earn  if.  Now  if  thefe 
men  are  not  afihfted  and  diftieffed  by  the  ecclefialliral  laws  which 
require  fubfcrip;ion  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  if  the  oiher  fort 
are  not  by  the  fame  laws  tempted  to  hypo:nfy,  then  thefe  laws  rigo- 
roufly requiring  fuch  fubfeription  are  both  jull  and  pious,  and  the 
two  bifhops  Taylor  and  Burnet  have  been  flating  cafes,  and  repro- 
ving practices  with  which  the  church  of  England  hath  no  concern. 

(o)  The  yitxt  good  thing  to  the  not  impofing  uncertain  and  un- 
necejfary  articles,  is,  that  great  regard  be  had,  and  great  eafe  be 
done  to  wife  and  peaceable  dijfaiters.~]  The  very  bell  thing  then, 
is  not  to  impofe  luch  articles ;  nor  indeed  is  it  very  eafy  10  fee  what 
thofe  temporal  regards  are,  that  can  require  it,  unlets  it  be  to  throw 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  what  is  called  the  fupreme  authotity 
than  the  divine  commandment  haih  given  it.  But  when  fui.h  arti- 
cles are  eftablifhed,  and  fubfeription  to  them  is  impofed,  what  eafe 
can  you  poflibly  give  to  diffenters  ?  They  are  not  permit  tei  to 
fubferibe  conditionally,  or  with  limitation;  they  muft  fubferibe  ab- 
folutely,  or  their  fubfeription  is  null  and  void;  and  the  alternative  is, 
an  abfolute  exclufion  from  the  temporal  benefits  and  privileges  of 
their  fellow  chrifl ians  who  comply  with  the  impofnion.    The  bilhop 
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probably  means,  that  they  fliall  be  permitted  to  live  with  their  nofes 
ui  fli',  and  their  cars  nncropned,  or  not  be  too  leverely  fined,  or  too 
long  irriprifoned,  "  And  is  not  this  a  great  cafe,"  will  the  advocate 
for  lublcripiion  fay  "in  companion  of  what  the  diflVnters  luffered 
*'  in  the  days  ofihe  Stuarts?  not  to  mention  the  toleration  aft,  which 
"  permits  them  to  vvorflnp  in  their  own  way  in  foparate  congregati- 
*'  ons?"  Yes,  the  toleration-aCt  mud  be  mentioned,  for  the  toler- 
ation-aft  affords  them  no  relief  unlefs  they  fubGrribe  articles,  in  their 
opinion,  both  uncertain  and  unntcejfary.  Without  that  qualifica- 
tion, they  are  Hill  liable  to  all  the  canonical,  and  to  many  of  the  civil 
penal  lies  ordained  by  law  for  t  lie  fuppreflion  of  febifmatics,  conventi- 
cleis,  &c.  particularly  fine  and  impr.lbnment.  And  indeed,  allowing 
the  moderation  and  lenity  of  the  church  of  England  in  itsutmoft  ex- 
tenr,  ihe  occafions  of  affliction,  and  the  temp'aions  to  hyporrify,  flill 
remain,  winch,  I  prefume,  have  no  tendency  to  fecure  '■'  the  fpiritual 
"  inierdi  of  fouls  and  truth."  In  the  foregoing  paragraph  ihe  bifliop 
had  laid,  thai,  "in  the  divifion  of  hearts  that  !•>  in  the  woild,  fomc 
"  gord  men  may  dill-nt."  Had  the  good  man  faid,  as  he  certainly 
meant,  "  divifion  of  judgments,"  his  argument  would  have  been 
more  explicit'.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  word*,  there  may  be 
<!if  iCon  of  judgments  where  ihere  is  no  divifion  of  hearts.  All  the 
poweis  upon  earth  cannot  elfeH  an  union  of  judgments,  bat  an  union 
of  hearts  th^re  certainly  may  be,  where  every  man  is  allowed  the  free 
exeicife  of  his  private  judgment  in  matters  of  confeience ;  for  the  fame 
conkience  which  obliges  me  to  differ  from  any  good  man  in  a  point 
of  dofhine,  obliges  me  to  receive  kirn  as  a  brother,  and  not  to  ireat 
liimasan  enemy;  and  every  man  who  behaves  himfelf  with  godlinefs 
and  honeflv,  and  does  not  tranfgref.  the  civil  laws  of  his  country, 
ought  to  be  in  my  eftimation,  a  good  man.  There  i--  no  neceffity 
that  any  ir, dividual  fliould  ha'e  or  molell  another  becaufe  thai  other 
is  of  a  different  judgment  from  himfelf.  On  ihe  contrary,  it  is  fin. 
fui  and  preiumpiuous,  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  merely  on  that  ac- 
count. But  every  man  who  fuffeiS  calamity  or  affliction,  that  is,  on 
whom  ihey  are  inflicted  by  the  civil  powers,  becaufe  of  his  not  fub- 
fcribing  hi  a  (Tent  to  articles  which  appear  to  him  to  be  uncertain  or 
"unncceffary,  is  treated  as  an  enemy,  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  enemy  to 
the  peace  of  the  church,  or  to  public  peace,  and  on  that  fuppofuion, 
a  wife  and  good  diffenier  there  may  be,  in  the  eye  of  reafon  ?nd 
chrillianity  ;  but  in  the  eye  of  p.liiic  power,  a  peaceable  diffenier  is 
a  nonentity.  And  for  the  eafe  of  an  unpeaceable  diffenter,  no  pro- 
vifion  ought  to  be  made.  Who  or  what  is  it  that  gives  the  powers 
that  be,  civil  or  ecclefiallical,  the  power  thus  to  infunge  the  laws  of 
cririffiaiiity  in  a  chrillian  country  ?  None  of  the  defenders  of  fuch 
affumed  authority,  have  condefcended  to  inform  us  on  what  compe- 
tent authority  it  is  founded  ;  and  in  this  particular  the  good  biffnp, 
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much  as  it  concerned  the  queflion  he  debated,  has  left  us  fhorr.  The- 
policy  indeed,  of  impofing  fuch  articles,  be  the  pietence  what  you 
will,  fecins  to  be  no  more  commendable  than  the  riMteoufnefs  of  it. 
Take  a.way  fubfcrip'ion  to  uncertain  and  unnecefTaty  articles,  and 
to  all  articles  which  are  not  a  priori,  necefiary  and  plain  by  divine 
c  mmandment;  and  all  the  diffent  will  be  among  individuals,  one 
of  whom  hath  no  more  right  to  decide  than  another;  and  there  will 
be  no  peace  broken,  unleis  fome  audacious  and  turbulent  fellow  at- 
tempts to  cudgel  his  antagonift  into  an  aflent  to  his  ptivate  opinions; 
and  iben  it  is  the  bruifer  that  breaks  the  peace,  and  thereby  becomes 
the  proper  objefi  of  the  coercion  of  the  civil  powers ;  and  his  punifb- 
mcnt  fo  far  effectually  reflores  the  peace  of  the  community.  But  if 
the  fupreme  powers  take  up  the  cudgels,  the  peace  is  broken  on  their 
part,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  reflored  while  there  is  one  diffenter  in  the 
community.  The  p  ain  truth  is,  all  the  difficulties  in  the  bilhop's 
political  confideiation  of  the  fubje£t,  artfe  from  the  indeterminate 
manner  in  which  he  hath  Rated  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  powers. 
If  you  nfk,  have  the  fupreme  powers  authority  to  impofe  lubfcrip- 
tion  to  uncertain  and  unnecelfary  articles  of  faiih?  He  feems  (with 
his  heathen  authorities  in  view)  to  anfwer,  "yes,  when  there  is  a 
"  public  need  to  be  ferved,  and  for  certain  temporal  regards."  But 
recollecting  that  he  was  writing  where  the  chnllian  religion  was  pro- 
feffed,  he  limits  this  authority  with  a  condition,  that,  "  the  fpinttiat 
"  intereft  of  fouls,  and  of  truth"  (matters,  which,  with  refpect  to  the 
fubfenber,  are  of  private  confsderation)  ';  be  fecured."  But  neither 
the  intereft  of  fouls  nor  of  truth  can  be  fecured,  under  an  obligation 
to  fubfetibe  unnecefTaty  and  uncertain  articles  of  faith  ;  and  fo  there 
is  an  end  of  the  political  power  to  impofe  thetn.  And  thus  this  wor- 
thy bifhop,  takes  back  with  one  hand,  what  he  had  given  with  the 
other,  leaving  the  advantage  however,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  fcale 
of  truth  and  thnftian  liberty  ;  contrary  to  the  cafuiflrv  of  our  modern 
church  champions,  who  having  weighed  truth  againft  utility,  find 
the  latter  to  preponderate,  by  virtue  of  having  the  influence  of  the 
ecclefiaflical  flate  added  to,  and  combined  with  the  authority  of  the 
political. 

fpj  It  cannot  ferve  the  ends  of  truth,  and  holinefs ,  and  chrifliait 
fimplicity.']  This  is  laid  of  that  latitude  of f cm fc  with  which  articles 
are  fo  made  that  fubfcubers  may  affent  to  the  fame  form  of  words, 
in  what  fife  they  pleafe,  which  the  truth  oj  God  will  fit  ffcr,  and  the 
words  can  be  capable  of.  This  the  bifhop  calls  the  lajl  remedy  or 
expedient  for  reconciling  men  of  different  judgments  in  lubicribing: 
articles,  oiherwile  neither  necefiary  nor  certain.  Nscefjary  luch 
articles  cannot  be  to  prevent  diuerfity  of  opinions,  if  ihe  words  are 
made  to  admit  diverfity  of  fcrifes,  and  certain  they  cjnnoi  be,  if 
they  reprefeut  the  truth  oj  Gud  as  eyuivjcai  and  indeterminate* 
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This  therefore,  the  good  man  honeflly  and  j  ;flly  calls,  "  the  worff 
remedy."  And  yer  this  fuppofed  lax'ty  of  expreffion  in  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  has  been  boafled  of  as'her 
peffeSioil  and  glory,  and  a  teflimony  of  her  moderation  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  rigor  of  other  proteftant  churches.  But  if  this  remedy 
cannot  ferve  ,:  the  ends  of  truth,  and  holinels,  and  chriflian  ftmpli- 
■  city,"  it  can  (Ally  ferve  the  ends  of  faHefibod,  hypocrifV,  and  un- 
chnflian  duplicity.  For  the  pretence  for  exacting  fubfcription  to 
ihete  articles  is,  Ci  to  prevent  diverfity  of  opinions,"  and  the  pretence 
of  the  fubfcriber  is,  his  agreement  with  all  his  fellow-fubfcribers  in 
iba:  (vflem  of  doftrine  to  which,  by  that  aft.  he  declares  his  volun- 
tary and  cordial  affent.  Thus  he  is  underftoou  by  the  impofers,  and 
thus  he  mufl  be  undeiftood  by  all  honefl  men  who  knew  the  impirt 
of  his  decla  ation,  and  know  of  no  efpec.al  difpenfation  he  has  to  pre- 
varica  p.  In  th~  mean  time  it  may  be  queflior.ed  whether  there  is 
in  tatt  r his  latitude  of  fenfes  in  ihe  thirty-nine  artie'es  or  not.  It  is 
next  to  certain  that  the  compilers  of  thofe  articles  did  not  intend  to 
leave  any  room  for  it4  and  if  the  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Clarke 
was  no  the  fiifl  that  f  >und  fuch  latitude  of  fenles  in  'hem,  he  was 
the  fiift  that  laid  any  confiderable  ilrefs  upon  it,  fupporting  his  opi- 
nion of  the  expedience  of  making  ufe  of  it,  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  oiherwife  the  pictePidnt  church  of  England  mufl  be  underfiood 
to  profefs  heifelf  infallible.  B  t  if  this  way  of  arguing  is  admiffi- 
ble,  I  am  afraid  it  wili  tend  to  reprobre  fome  other  more  confequen- 
tiai  pars  of  her  ecclefiaflical  eflablifhmetit,  where  no  latitude  is  pre- 
tended, or  can  be  ple?.ded;  as  whoily  inconfiflent  with  the  genuine 
principles  of  the  protrflant  religion.  But  befides  the  implicit  con- 
demnation of  this  latitude  of  fenfes,  b:{hop  Taylor  we  fee,  makes  it 
queflionable  whether  n  will  procure  peace  and  external  charity. 2nd 
what  hp  caffs  phanlafdc  concord,  or  in  his  exprclTiori,  ferve  the  ends 
of  then)?  Fafl  and  experience  convince  us  that  it  will  not.  It  i* 
certain,  that  .htre  J\e  :mong  us  a  fe:  of  divines  who  afTert  one  fixed 
orthodox  fenfe  of  each  article  from  which  the  fubfenber  may  not 
fwerve;  and  if  this  is  not  the  belief  of  the  fupreme  powers,  it  is  cer- 
tain :hey  are  offended  with  (hole  who  difpute  it,  and  advance  any 
other,  though  under  colour  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the 
article.  Ker.ce  zurath,  anger,  clamour,  and  evil-f peaking,  the  com* 
tnon  frui  s  of  iheolcgical  ccnttoverfy,  nor  will  the  plea  of  a  privilege 
of  undeiflanding  the  words  of  an  article  in  a  fenfe  they  will  vety 
well  bear,  fcreen  the  obnoxious  man  from  the  reproach  of  heretic, 
Jchifmatic.znc]  mover  of  feditior.  Read  a  few  pages  in  a  book,  in- 
tituled Cphiomaches,  written  by  one  Dr.  Skclton.  and  believe  if  you 
can:  thai  the  church  enjoys  the  peace  the  fupreme  powers  intended 
to  prccMre  for  her,  by  requiring  1  jbfeription  to  articles  and  forms  of 
corifefucn.    And  fo  much  for  peace.    Externa!  charity  is  an  ex- 
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•predion  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  precife  idea.  If  it  flanJs  foe 
no  more  than  a  mere  toleration;  that  we  know  is  now  extended  to 
thofe  who  do  not  fubfcribe  the  articles  in  any  fenfe.  AnJ  how  far 
the  orthodox  are  willing  to  fhew  even  an  external  charuy  to  la'itu- 
dinarian  fubferibers,  may  be  known  by  conlulting  the  abovementi- 
oned  Dr.  Skelton  and  an  hundred  others  of  his  complexion.  The 
peace,  the  charity,  the  concord,  whofe  ends  are  faid  10  be  ferved  by 
this  laxity  of  fenfe,  are  therefore  all  equally  p(ian.tafticitnsrely  ideal, 
and  productive  of  nothing  but  a  foolilh  fubilitution  of  the  platifiblc 
vizard  of  fopbiflry,  indead  of  the  open,  honed,  and  undifguifed 
countenance  of  TRUTH  and  COMMON  SENSE, 
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AJhby  dtla  Zouch,  letter  from,  iv,  180. 

Affes,  who  fo  denominated,  iii,  17,  note. 

Athanafian  Creed,  Dr.  Waterland's  fentiments  on  the  damnatory 
claufe",  v.  313.    An  account  of  thofe  who  have  oppofed  this 
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Creed  fince  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  (lafl)  century,  v, 
487- 

Augjburgh,  Confefilon  of,  iii,  78.  The  Confeflion  of,  the  precri 
dent  for  other  proieltant  ftates,  in  forming  confelTions  of  faith, 

Aujlin,  St.  his  account  of  a  Roman  Senator,  vii,  331. 

Authority,  the  civil  magillrates  in  matters  of  religion  never  properly 
canvafled,  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  fettlement 
under  King  William,  iv,  389.  Mud  be  limited  by  the  laws  of 
Chrift,  iv,  390.  Church,  a  difcreiionary  exercife  of  it,  not 
juftified  by  expedience,  v.  179.  Its  right  of  deciding  in  points 
of  faith,  interferes  with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  v,  186. 

Avery,  Mr.  his  application  to  the  minifter  to  lay  afide  the  project  of 
fending  bifhops  to  America,  ii,  71.  Very  active  in  the  caufe,  ii,  74. 

B 

Bacon  Roger,  and  Mofes  compared,  ii,  411.  One  of  the  fi:ft 
who  felt  the  incumbrance  of  fuperftition,  iii,  13. 

Baker  Sir  Rich,  his  account  of  the  fettlements  in  Virginia,  vi,  244. 

Balguy,  Dr.  his  fermon  at  the  confecration  of  the  Bp.  of  LlandafF 
referred  to,  iv,  342.  note.  His  charge  referred  to,  iv,  264. 
Confefles  that  church  authority  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures, 
Advertifement,  v,  7.  Says,  men  confult  the  fcripture  for  what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  it,  viz.  an  accurate  defcription  of  their  rights 
and  duties,  vi,  323,  note.  Extends  no  companion  to  minifters 
of  the  church,  who  live  at  open  war  with  it,  vi,  347,  note. 

Bancroft,  Archbp.  his  Amendment  of  Archbp.  Parker's  explana- 
tion of  the  regal  fupremacy  over  the  church,  v,  382.  Oppoles 
the  alterations  in  the  articles  propofed  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  at  Hamp- 
ton-court conference,  v,  383.  A  perfecutor  of  the  Puritans,  vi, 
244- 

Barbadocs,  ecclefiaflical  commilTary  of,  his  infamous  conduct,  ii,  59, 
note. 

Barbeyrac,  his  character  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  v, 
496- 

Barlow,  Bp.  bis  opinion  of  the  Homilies  of  the  church  of  England, 
v,  306. 

Baron,  a  Jacobine  friar,  his  defence  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  againR 
John  de  Launois,Preface  to  1  edit.  v.  61.  Mr.  It.  ic-publidies 
Mr.  Blackburne's  attack  on  Bp.  Butler^  i,  xix. 

Earretti,  his  work  on  the  manners  and  cuiLms  of  Italy  referred  to, 
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iv,  244,  note.  His  character  of  rhe  learned  men  of  Italy.  Pre- 
face to  1  edit,  v,  125,  note.  His  own  fuperftition,  ditto, v.tb.  note. 

Barrow,  Dr.  contends  tliat  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  name  ap- 
.   propriated  to  the  place  of  fouls,  iii,  297,  note.     Subfcribe';  the 
engagement,  and  afterwards  prevails  to  have  his  name  (buck  out, 

v,  444,  note. 

Baxter,  his  opinion  of  the  foul,  iii.  62.  Richard,  his  Liturgy 
fcnuinized  by  the  Savoy  bi(hop<,  vii.  137. 

Bayle,  M.  his  hiflury  of  Calvinifra  quoted,  i,  146.  His  Apology 
for  Pomponatius,  iii,  86.  His  opinion  of  the  Brevis  Difquilitio, 
iii,  112.  His  Dictionary  quoted,  iii,  18,  note.  His  refleftion 
on  Mr.  Claude,  iii,  25.  His  opinion  of  Maimbourg,  iii,  49, 
His  remarks  on  the  contioverfy  between  Baron  and  John  de 
Launois,  concerning  the  merits  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Pre- 
face  to  1  edit,  v,  61.  Gives  inftances  of  the  bad  fuccefs  of  re- 
formers, ditto,  63. 

Bedell,  Bp.  his  Apology  for  fome  who  continued  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  tv,  283,  note. 

Bennct,  Di.  an  examination  of  his  expofnion  of  the  Articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  v,  296.  Compared  wiih  that  of  Dr.  Ni- 
cholls,  v,  303.    His  opinion  of  the  Athanafian  creed,  vi,  205. 

Berington,  Mr.  brings  a  charge  againlt  Mr.  Blackburne  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  Papilts,  lviii. 

Bible,  when  full  uanhVed  into  Enghfh,  read  with  incredible  avidi- 
ty, iv,  99.  v  < 

Bigotry,  Poptlh,  the  effects  of,  among  the  common  people,  iv,  72, 
note. 

Binckes,  Dr.  fome  account  of  his  attack  on  Bp.  Burnet's  ExpoGrion 
of  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  v,  275. 

Biographia  Biitannica  referred  to,  ii,  72,  The  compilers  of  Mr. 
Locke's  life  cenfured,  iii,  212. 

Birmingham,  a  letter  from  on  the  increafe  of  Popery,  iv,  71,  note. 

Bijhop,  a,  Advice  from  to  a  young  clergyman,  vii,  229.  A  Let- 
ter to,  occalioned  by  a  late  petition  to  Parliament,  vii,  243. 

Bijhop s,  theirdeclaraiion  againlt  the  rebellion,  quoted,  i,  161.  Mora- 
vian, eftabhlhed  in  America,  ii,  43.  Ealtern,  pleaded  poverty 
as  an  excuse  for  not  attending  the  council  in  Italy,  iii,  52,  note. 
How  they  loft  iheirepifcopal  authority  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Preface  to  1  edit.  v.  80.  They  agree  to  publifh  a  new  bible,  if 
Tindal's  tranflation  were  called  in,  vi,  147. 

Blackburne,  Mr.  his  motives  for  the  prefent  publication,  i,  fee  Ad- 
venitement.  Archdeacon,  his  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  ibid. 
His  belief  in  Chriflianity.  ibid.  His  hopes  of  reform  in  the 
church,    ibid.    His  coniroverfial  works  enumerated,  ibid. 
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His  Epigram,  ibid.  When  born,  and  from  whom  defcended,  i, 
Where  educated,  lii.  Admitted  penfioner  of  Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge,  ibid.  Affetfed  by  the  death  of  his  brother. 
ibid.  1 1  is  attachment  to  civil  liberty  how  acquired,  iv,  and 
note.  Afflicted  with  a  nervous  diiorder,  p.  v.  His  regard  to 
temperance,  vi.  His  knowledge  of  life  how  acquired. 
ibid.  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Turner,  v.  note.  Defcribes  his 
own  ambition  as  a  writer,  vi.  Makes  an  important  difcovery,  vii. 
Obtains  priefl's  order, t^i^.Iiidufted  in:o  the  reclory  of  Richmond, 
viii.  His  connexion  with  the  Archbifiiop  of  York.  ibid.  Ap- 
pointed chaplain  10  the  Sheriff,  ix.  Publifhes  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  corporation  of  Richmond,  x.  His  attention  to  his. 
curate,  xi.  Correfponds  with  Mr.  Jones  the  compiler  of 
the  Candid  Dtfquifitions,  xii.  His  Defence  of  the  Candid 
Difquifitions,  xiv.  Publifhes  his  Difcourfe  on  Family  Reli- 
gion, ibid.     When  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland, 

xv.  Congratulated  by   Dr.  Law.    ibid.     Prints  a  charge, 

xvi.  Anfwers  Bp.  Butler's  charge,  xvii.  Writes  his  Addrefs 
to  the  Jews,  xxi.  His  Letter  to  Archbp.  Herring,  xxii.  Differs 
from  Dr.  Law  in  fome  fentimenis,  xxiii.  Defends  Dr.  Law. 
His  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Warburton,  Xxiv.  The  publication  check- 
ed, xxv.  Anfwers  Bp.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Penn,xxvi.  Attacks 
Swift's  hiftory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign. 
ibid.  The  nature  of  the  argument,  ibid.  note.  Anfwers  Dr. 
Powell'sSermononSubfcription,xxvii.  His  own  difficulties  with 
regard  to  Subfcription,  xxviii.  Confuhs  Dr.  Law.  ibid.  Re- 
fufes  preferment,  ibid.  Undertakes  to  anfwer  Dr.  Morton, 
Mr.  Steffe,  and  Dr.  Fleming,  xxx.  His  future  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Fleming,  ibid.  Publifhes  his  Hiflorical  View,  xxxi. 
His  Confeffional,  xxxiii.  Warns  the  clergy  againfl  the  increafe 
of  papifls,  xxxiv.  His  Letters  toT.  Hollis,  Efq.  xxxvi,  xxxvii, 
lii.  Urged  to  obtain  relief  from  iubicripiion,  xxxix.  Draws 
up  his  propofals,  &c.  xl.  Defends  Dr.  Law  againfl  Bp.  War- 
burton,  xlvi.  How  "A  member  of  a  Law  Society,"  xi  vii,  and 
note.  His  attachment  to  Mr.  Lindfey,  xlviii.  In  what  points 
he  differs  from  him,  xlix.  His  Letter  to  Mr.  Rotheram  re- 
fpefting  Dr.  PneRley,  ibid.  His  opinion  of  (he  Quakers,  ibid. 
Undertakes  to  write  Mr.  Hollis's  life,  lii.  Loles  his  lbii,  liv. 
His  great  grief,  ibid.  His  eye-fight  fails,  Iv,  l  in.  De- 
fends Milton  againfl  Dr.  Johnfon,  Ivii.  Charged  with  a  falfe 
llatement  by  Mr.  Berington,  Iviii.  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Be- 
rington.  ibid.  His  high  regard  for  Dr.  Difney,  Ixi.  Never 
held  fentim?nts  fimilar  to  thofe  adopted  by  Mr.  Limliey,  Ixii. 
Affifted  by  Mr.  Tate,  Ixiii.     His  averfion  10  popery,  not  to  pa- 
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pifts,  Ixiv.  Refigns  the  office  of  commiffioner.  ibid.  His 
fucceflor  a  zealous  flickler  for  the  orthodoxy  of  canons  and  ru- 
brics, lxv.  His  zeal  through  life.  ibid.  His  laft  charge  deli- 
vered by  his  eldeft  (on,  Ixvi.  Farewell  addrefs  to  the  clergy, 
ibid.  His  death,  lxvn.  His  furviving  children.  ibid, 
note.  His  character,  lxviii. — Ixxxi.  His  fcanty  income,  lxxiv. 
Refufes  church  preferment,  ibid.  Was  invited  to  join  the  dif- 
fenters,  which  he  tefufed,  Ixxv.  His  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  Ixxvi.  His  charafferiftic  opi- 
nions as  a  divine,  ibid.  His  opinion  on  Bp.  Butler's  fenti- 
ments,  lxxxiv.  His  feniimenis  on  the  ordinance  of  bapiifm,  lxxxvi. 
Letter  to  from  Dr.  Heberden,  lxxxix.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis, 
xci.  His  realons  againft  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Johnfon  wrote  a 
fpeech  for  Dr.  Dodd,  cxviii.  His  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  "  Why 
are  you  not  a  Socinian,"  cxx.  His  reafons  for  remaining  in  the 
church,  I,  198 — 201.  His  dedication  to  theclergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Cleveland,  iv,  1. 

Blackburne,  Mr.  T.  the  formula  propofed  to  be  fubfcribed  by  him 
at  Cambridge,  lx. 

Blackburne,  Archbp.  refufes  to  permit  Dr.  Burrows  to  refign  his 
living,  vi,  19. 

Black/lone,  Sir  Wm.  his  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  the  repeal  of 
the  teft-a£t,  vii,  56.  The  argument  which  he  ufes  for  diffenters, 
vii,  181.  note. 

Bonner,  Bp.  faid  to  have  caufed  fix  bibles  to  be  chained  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  in  places  convenient  for  reading,  iv,  99,  note.  One  of 
the  tranflalors  of  the  bible,  vi,  147. 

Bo/well,  his  remarks  ,on  the  Candid  Difquifitions,  xiii.  Of 
Taunton,  his  character,  1,  319. 

Bower,  Mr.the  fincerity  of  his  converfion  queftioned,  iv,  32,  note. 
Obfervations  made  on  the  controverfy  which  he  occafioned.  ibid. 

Brcughton,  Mr.  his  defence  of  the  immaterial  and  immortal  princi- 
ple in  man  confidered,  iii,  334.  Propofes  to  give  the  adventures 
of  a  human  foul  in  its  progrefs  from  time  to  eternity,  iii,  345. 
Contends  that  the  malefaftor's  foul  waited  fix  weeks  before  it 
could  be  with  Chrift,  iii,  346. 

Brown,  his  exhortau'on  to  worldly  conformity  examined,  V,  476. 

Bull,  Bp.  controverfy  with  Trueman,  iii,  184. 

Burn,  Dr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  concerning  the  limiting  claufe  in 
the  flatute  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  enjoining  fubfcription  to  the  Articles  of 
the  churchof  England,  Preface  to  2  edit,  v,  25,  note. 

Burnet,  Bp.  his  Hiftory  of  the  reformation  quoted  and  commended, 
i,  161.    His  difficulty  in  wilhing  to  get  rid  of  a  purgatory,  and 
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to  retain  an  intermediate  Rate,  ii,  216.  note.  His  opinion  of  King 
Edward's  Articles,  iii,  84.  His  diftinction  between  quieting  and 
fatisfying  the  confcience,  iv,  283.  note.  His  character  of  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  iv,  291.  His  character  of  De  Marca,  as  a 
writer,  Preface  to  1  edit,  v,  102.  note.  Examination  of 
the  Introduction  to  his  expofttion  of  the  Thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  v,  214.  Was  the  means  of  releafing 
the  clergy  of  Geneva  from  fubfcription  to  their  confenfus  doftrinoe, 
v,  215.  Proofs  that  he  undertook  his  Expofttion  with  re- 
luctance, V,  21 6.  His  fentiments  of  this  work  deduced 
from  his  defence  of  it,  v,  222.  Entertained  hopes  of  a 
farther  reformation,  on  the  acceflion  of  King  George  I. 
v.  223.  Note.  Objects  to  the  proprietyof  the  church  of  England 
ellabltlhing  thefe  articles  as  a  ftandard  of  doctrine,  v,  225. 
Inquiry  after  his  alleged  apoflolic  formulary  of  chriflian  doctrines, 
v,  226.  How  he  accounts  for  the  copious  form  of  doc- 
trine in  the  church  of  England,  v,  236.  His  idea  of  the 
ufe  of  the  Articles,  v,  250.  His  account  of  the  reafon  for 
prefixing  King  James's  Declaration  to  the  Articles,  v,  263, 
Objeffions  to  his  account  of  the  firfl  publication  of  the  Articles, 
v,  269.  His  Expofttion  attacked  by  the  lower  houfe  of  convo- 
cation, v,  274.  His  remark  on  the  twenty-third  Article,  v,  295. 
His  opinion  of  the  Homilies,  v,  303.  How  replied  to  by  a 
Lutheran  divine,  on  his  recommending  an  union  between  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinifls,  v,  412.  His  doubts  whether  the  church 
can  make  a  law  to  reftrain  the  clergy  in  their  natural  rights,  vii, 

Burrow,  Dr.  defires  to  refign  his  living,  vi,  19.  note.  His  cha- 
racter, vi,  20.  note. 

Bujby,  Dr.  his  offer  of  founding  catechiflical  lectures  for  the  religi- 
ous inftruftion  of  under-graduates,  rejected  by  both  Univerlities, 
v.  520. 

Burton,  Dr.  his  violence  reproved,  ii,  92.    His  encomium  on 

Seeker's  Hebrew  literature,  ii,  93. 
Butler,  Bp.  in  what  communion  he  died,  Ixxxii,  iii. 

C 

Cabbala  jfewifi,  its  rife,  iv,  416. 

Calami],  Dr.  Edmund,  his  fentiments  on  the  eighth  article  of  the 

church  of  England  refpefting  the  Athanafian  Creed,  v.  317. 

His  teffimony  objected  to,  vi,  261.  note.    His  account  of  Dr. 

Sanderfon,  vi,  374. 
Calvin,  when  he  flourifhed,  iii,  72.    His  Pfychopannychia.  ibid. 

When  and  where  publifhed.  ibid. 
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Calvinifts  in  Holland,  an  account  of  iheir  notions  of  church  govern- 
ment, v,  396. 
Camijards,  why  fo  called,  iv,  183.  note. 

Candid  Difquifitions,  account  of  the,  xi.  Violently  attacked,  xiii. 
Canons,  76th.  and  75th.  quoted,  ii,  120. 

Canon,  obtained  at  Florence,  iii,  52.  Remarks  on,  iii,  53.  Of 
the  Lateran  council  under  Leo,  10th,  defends  a  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul,  iii,  55. 

Capellus,  his  tra&on  the  intermediate  ftate  referred  to,  iii,  92.  note. 

Carter,  Dr.  profecuted  for  omitting  to  read  the  Athanafian  creed, 
vi,  206. 

Cartwright,  rejefts  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  in  determining  re- 
ligious controverfies,  v,  163 — 4. 

Cajaubon,  his  account  of  the  fentiments  of  King  James  and  his  bi- 
fliops,  concerning  the  edift  of  the  ftates  relating  to  the  Gomarifls 
and  Arminians,  v,  391.  note.  Jufiihes  the  fathers,  in  introdu- 
cing Pagan  inftitutions  into  chriftian  worfhip,  v.  464.  note.  De- 
fends the  church  of  England  from  the  charge  of  felf-adulation, 
vi,  215.  His  teftimony  objected  to  as  being  an  interefted  mem- 
ber, ibid.  Sufpecled  of  being  inclined  to  turn  papift,  ibid. 
Had  named  a  day  to  make  his  abjuration,  vi,  216.  What 
he  meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  church  in  the  days  of  King 
James,  would  now  be  efteemed  a  reproach,  vi,  217.  Compli- 
ments King  James  for  burning  an  heretic,  vi,  223. 

Cajlellio,  his  efforts  in  expofing  perfecution,  iii,  16.  An  example 
of  great  modefly,  iii,  360. 

Cafuijl,  an  adroit  one  fhould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
nature,  &c.  iv,  267.  note. 

Catacombs,  a  flory  of  i,  203.    Where  faid  to  be  fituated,  i,  217. 

Catholics  in  Britain  and  Ireland  in  league  with  the  catholic  powers 
abroad,  iv,  227.  note.   Remarks  on  a  late  Apology  for,  iv,  1 92. 

Chandler,  Dr.  Bradbury,  affiduous  in  promoting  an  epiicopal  eftab- 
lifhment  in  America,  ti,  58.  Calculates  the  tax  on  the  Ameri- 
cans to  fupport  epifcopacy,  ii,  62.  His  "  Appeal,"  quoted,  ibid, 
note. 

Chapels,  popifh,  celebrated  for  fplendid  decorations,  iv,  9. 
Charges  of  Doftors  Rutherforth,  Balguy,  Tottie.,  &c.  referred  to, 
iv,  264. 

Charles  I.  State  of  the  conteft  between  him  and  the  Scots  protefler?, 
on  renewing  confeffions  of  faith  fuited  to  circumftances,  v,  201. 
note.    Was  a  profound  Arminian,  and  why,  v.  264. 

Charles  II.  his  intrigues,  i,  I58.  A  phrafe  ufed  by  him,  i,  34. 
And  James  1 1,  were  papifls,  iv,  8d.  His  chara&er.  ibid.  His 
declaration  to  the  Prefbv terians  from  Breda,  Preface  to  1  edit. 
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V,  82.  His  Declaration  relating  to  the  Prefbyterians,  vi,  237. 
Did  not  venture  to  annul  a  marriage  which  he  difapprovcd,  vii, 
214. 

Charles  VI.  A  letter  to  from  Pope  Clement  XI,  iv.  148. 

Chittingzuortk,  appeal  to,  i,  314.  Quoted,  ii,  165.  His  ac- 
count of  ihe  origin  of  fchiims  in  the  church,  v,  188.  note. 

Chriji,  when  born,  not  exactly  known,  i,  180.  His  kingdom  not 
capable  of  alliance  with  civil  communities,  on  the  authority  of  Bp. 
Waiburton,  Preface  to  ift.  edit.  '  103. 

Chrijlian,  minifter,  duty  of  one  conforming  to  a  national  religion, 
iv,  298.  Religion  is  corrupted  and  cramped  by  human  eftab- 
lifhments,  Advertifement,  v,  14.  World,  how  divided  accor- 
ding to  Dr.  Jortin,  i,  133.  note. 

Chrijtianity  does  not  fupercede  the  neceffity  of  civil  government, 
i,  11.  What  it  is,  and  where  to  be  learned,  iv,  327.  Of  the 
16th.  century  not  like  the  chriftianity  of  the  three  fir  11  centuries, 
iv,  339.  note.  Will  not  admit  of  being  made  the  tool  of  poli* 
tical  greatnefs,  iv,  340. 

Chri/lmas,  the  manner  of  keeping,  contrary  to  the  purity  of  religi- 
on, i,  186 — -7. 

Chryfojlom  St.  quoted,  i,  184. 

Chubb,  Mr.  how  he  died,  i,  39.  . 

Church,  her  claims  in  the  xxth.  article,  i,  137.  Eftablifhed,  its 
faults  ought  not  to  be  glofled  over,  iv.  282*  No  proteftant,  pre- 
fciibes  forms  or  faith,  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God, 

iv,  410.  A  definition  of,  from  Mr.  Locke,  Preface  to  2d.  edit. 

v,  33.  Archbp.  Wake:s  fcheme  for  a  union  of  it  with  the  Gal. 
lican  church,  do.  v.  133.  Not  fa  well  difpofed  to  treat  of  a 
union  with  diffenters,  do.  v,  135.  The  zeal  of  both  pallors  and 
people  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  vifibly  declined,  v,  139. 
The  authority  of  it  fubmitted  to  the  teft  of  fcripture,  by  Bp. 
Jewel,  v,  211.  Why  a  farther  reformation  in  it,  did  not  take 
place  on  the  Acceffion  of  King  George  I.  v.  223.  vote.  The 
eltablifhment  of  the  Articles  of  it,  as  a  flandard  of  doftrine,  ob- 
jected to  by  Bp.  Burnet,  v,  225.  The  copious  form  of  doctrine 
in  it,  how  accounted  for  by  Bp.  Burnet,  v,  236.  Why  the 
paflage  in  King  Edward's  Articles  againft  the  real  prefence  was 
llruck  out,  on  the  review  of  them  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
v,  244.  The  ufe  of  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  according  to  Bp. 
Burnet,  v,  250.  The  articles  of  it  folemnly  accepted  by  a  re- 
folutton  of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
I.  v,  264.  In  what  fenle  it  has  been  always  unanimous  in  points 
of  doctrine,  v,  277.    Inquiry  whether  the  leafonablcneis  of  con- 
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formity  to  it,  is  confident  with  the  rights  of  private  judgment 

v,  332.  The  mode  of  fubfcription  required  to  the  Articles  of 
it,  v,  353.  The  clergy  of  it,  charged  wiih  departing  in  practice 
from  their  articles,  v,  355.  note.  Subfcription  to  the  Articles 
of  it,  a  total  refignaiion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  v,  356. 
The  firft  occafton  of  difference  between  it  and  the  puritans,  v, 
376.  Archbp.  Parker's  expofition  of  the  regal  fupremacy  over 
it,  v,  381.  Is  agitated  by  the  contefls  between  the  Arminians  and 
the  Puritan  defenders  of  the  dottrinal  articles,  v,  358.  Armini- 
anifm  prevalent  at  prefent  among  the  fubfcribers,  v,  413.  A  re- 
formation in  it,  neceffary,  v,  449.  By  whom  a  reformation  of 
it  fliould  be  undertaken,  v,  450.  The  firft  claufe  of  the  twentieth 
Article,  of  fufpicious  authority,  v,  460.  note.  Examination  of 
the  alleged  unfitnefs  of  the  prefent  times  for  attempting  a  farther 
reformation,  v,  467.  Expediency  of  a  review  of  the  forms  of  it 
lelating  to  the  Trinity,  v,  489.  Proper  left  of  the  doctrines  of 
it,  by  which  a  reform  fliould  be  conduced,  v,  506.  See  Arti- 
cles, Liturgy,  and  Ordination.  No  difficulty  of  fup- 
plying  it  with  candidates,  vi,  10.  note.  Champions  for  the, 
vii,  69.  Eftablifhment,  ils  legality  confidered,  i,  163 — 4. 
Of  England,  Dr.  Mofheim's  character  of,  Preface  to  lft.  edit.  vf 
74.  How  this  character  might  be  made  good,  do.  v,  75.  Re- 
view of  the  fteps  taken  for  the  farther  reformation  of,  do.  v,  76. 
Remarks  on  the  Hampton-court  conference,  do.  v,  78.  The 
Savoy  conference,  do.  v,  81.  A  reform  in  it,  how  defeated  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  do.  v.  88.  Obfervations  on  thecon- 
duct  of,  in  profefting  a  difpofition  toward  reformation,  do.  v,  93.- 
The  civil  power  not  averfe  to  a  reformation  in  it,  do.  v,  96.  De- 
fended from  the  charge  of  felf-adulation  by  Grotius  and  the  two 
Caiaubons,  vi,  214.  Teftimony  refpe&ing  of  foreign  proteftants, 

vi,  231  and  note.  Ireland,  forced  to  conform  to  all  the  Englifli 
rites  and  ceremonies,  vi,  230.  Power,  the  foundations  and  by 
whom  rooted  out,  vi,  193.  note. 

Cicero,  examination  of  his  religious  opinions,  v,  367.  note.  His 
obfervations  on  fuperftition,  v,  368.  note.  His  principles  of 
legiflation,  v,  369.  note.  Le  Clerc's  character  of  him,  v,  495. 
Bp.  Warburton's  apology  for  him.  it,  note. 

Civil  Magijlrate,  his  great  ufe  in  affairs  of  religion,  according  to 
Dr.  Jortin,  v,  325.  According  to  Archbp.  Tillotfon,  v,  370. 
note. 

Clarendon,  Loid,  his  tract  of  the  reverence  due  to  antiquity,  iv, 
346.  note.  His  conduct  in  the  Savoy  conference.  Preface  t» 
ill.  edit,  v,  81. 
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Clarke  Dr.  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  i,  369.  And  Hoadly 
wifh  for  reformation,  but  wanted  ipirit  to  purfue  it,  i,  370. 
His  conduft  accounted  for,  i,  371.  His  difpofuion  to  dilcufs 
the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  candidly,  i,  372.  His  opinion  that 
a  creature  might  be  co-eternal  with  its  creator,  i,  375.  His 
opinion  of  the  foul,  iii,  62.  Reafon  for  not  noticing,  lii,  339. 
His  defence  of  the  fcripture  as  the  only  authority  in  religion,  v, 
334.  Deduction  from  his  arguments,  v,  343.  Suppofed  a 
fublcripiion  agreeable  to  the  office  of  ordination,  fufficient  with- 
out fubfcription  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  v.  512.  note.  The 
offer  made  to  him,  vi,  194.  note.  Memoirs  of  by  Whifton  re- 
ferred to,  vi,  154. 

Clayton  Bp.  his  EfTay  on  fpirit  quoted,  i,  165.  His  plea  for  lati- 
tude in  fubfcription  to  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,  ex- 
amined, v,  357.  His  notion  of  the  dependence  of  civil  fociety 
on  doflrinal  points  in  religion,  inquired  into,  v,  360.  Admits 
the  advantages  of  religious  freedom,  v,  364.  Was  in  danger  for 
oppofing  the  Athanafian  Creed,  v,  487.  His  difpofuion  toward 
a  farther  religious  reform,  v,  492.  Fell  a  facrifice  to  his  free 
ientiments  concerning  this  creed,  vi,  207.  note. 

Clemens  Altxandrinus  account  of  his  life  quoted  and  referred  to,  iv, 
280.  note. 

Clement  XI,  Pope,  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  iv,  68.  note. 
A  letter  from  Charles  VI.  Emperor  of  Germany,    ibid.  148. 

Clerc  Le,  his  criterion  for  critics,  iii,  24.  note. 

Clergy,  immoral  how  treated,  i,  32.  1800  of  them  deprived  of 
their  livings  by  the  aft  of  Uniformity,  i,  159.  Some  of  the, 
petition  parliament  for  relief  from  fubfcription,  iv,  375.  Oihers 
thought  it  decent  firft  to  apply  to  their  ecclefiaflical  fuperiors.  ibid. 
The  duty  of,  to  fludy  the  fcriptures,  iv,  407.  Proteflant,  mult 
appeal  to  the  fcriptures,  iv,  409.  Should  have  ihe  preparation 
of  the  heart  to  underlland  the  fcriptures,  iv,  428.  Profligacy, 
the  charafleriflic  of  very  few,  iv,  429.  Should  not  conform  to 
the  world,  iv,  430.  A  large  majority,  think  no  alterations  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  confiitution,  vi,  ii.  Thofe  who  think  differently 
have  no  bond  of  union,  ibid.  Many  of  them  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  73d.  canon,  vi,  12.  Few  of  the  thinking  part  of 
them  agree  exactly  in  fentiment  with  their  former  opinions,  vi,  1^, 
Many  affent  to  the  «/c,not  the  truth  of  the  liturgy,  vi,  16.  Some 
juftify  their  conformity  in  hopes  of  alteration  in  the  liturgy,  vi,  1 7. 
Some  think  that  the  obligation  to  the  Lord  of  the  harveft,  is  prior 
to  all  Uipulations  with  any  particular  church,  vi,  18.  Beneficed, 
alledge  that  they      not  Jlipendiaries,  bat  proprietors,  vii,  zid. 
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Orthodox,  d  rier  very  widely  in  their  opinions,  ru,  134.  Should 
underftand  ihe  languages  in  which  the  fcriptures  were  written,  ivf 
420.  Many  of  them  will  not  bearthe  teftoi  examination,  i\ .  42 1, 
Follow  the  common  track,  ibid.  Should  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  arid  cuftoms  of  thejewifh  and  heathen  world, 
iv,  422.  Should  pay  attention  to  the  whole  of  Goo's  difpenfa- 
lions,  iv,  420. 

CUrgiman,  his  courfe  of  life  directed  by  canons  75  and  76,  ii, 

120 — 1.    H  s  duty,  iv,  267. 
Clergyrn.cn,  a  fketch  of  the  contradictions  and  inconfiftencies  laid 

upon,  circulated  by  order  of  the  committee  of  affociated  clergy, 

vii,  23. 

Cckt.  hi^  detection  quoted,  i.  160. 

rematks  on  his  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Apcfties  Creed,  v,  232.  note. 

Cimhe\t  Dr.  his  converfation  with  Mr.  Blackburne,  p.  xlv. 
Confequences  of,  ibid. 

Comedies,  reprefenting  the  leading  fcenes  in  (Thrift's  life,  not  dif- 
approved  by  Erafmus,  i.  75.  Condemned  by  Archdeacon 
Backburne.  ib. 

Commcn-Prjver,  the'fincerity  of  thofe  who  revifed  it  at  the  refto- 
raiion,  iv.  31  7.    ncti.    Defamed,  vi,  247. 

Coinrnens  houfe  of,  debate  in  refpecting  the  petition  of  the  clergy, 
p.  ill.  Appoint  a  committee  to  examine  Mr.  White's  book  of 
Purgatory  and  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  iii,  176.  Petition  to  the.  for 
relief  in  matters  of  religion,  iv,  37-.  Its  folemn  avowal  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charies  I.  v,  264. 

C.    :  ■•:.'*:•:.-•:.  Si£   Church   of   Exgla.vd,  Pvr:iass, 

II  AMPTON-CCU  RT,  SavOY,  TlLLOTSON,  &C. 

Concord  book,  of  the  intolerant  fpirit  of,  v,  155.  note. 

Conf{f:jn.ththT&  Helvetic,iii.  -g.  Confeflions harmony  of,  publiflied 
h  a:  Geneva,  iii.  79.  matt.    Exhibited  to  the  council  of  Trenr,  iii, 

80.  Second  Helvetic,calviniflical,  iii,  85.  Probably  drawn  up 
by  Bera,  iii,  86.  "What  the  feventh  article,  ibid.  Scottiili, 
declares  againft  the  fleep  of  the  foul,  iii,  88.  Ratified  at  Edin- 
burgh, ibid. 

CcnftJJicr.al,  how  and  when  publifhed.  p.  xxxiii.  Highly  efteemed 
by  Dr.  Law,  p.  xxxir.  Andrew  Millars  objection  to  the  term, 
p.  lxxxix.  Trar.flated  into  the  Dutch,  p.  xc.  Propofed  to  be 
trarflaied  into  the  French  language,  ibid.  Printed  in  Ireland, 
p.  xciii.  Occafioral  remarks  upon  feme  late  flrictures  on  the, 
vi,  163.  The  loudeft  clamour  againft.  on  account  of  high  trea- 
foa  againft  Archbp.  Wake,  vi,  359, 
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Confeffions  of  faith,  the  natural  confequences  of  impofing  them  on 
the  clergy,  Preface  to  tft.  edit.  142.  The  origin  of  ihem  among 
the  firft  reformers,  v,  J50.  The  diffractions  occafioned  by  them, 
v,  160.  The  right  of  ellablifliing  them  inquired  into,  v,  170. 
A  rigorous  inforcement  of  them  would  probably  exclude  diligent 
fearchers  of  the  fcriptures  from  every  communion  where  luch 
power  is  exercifed,  v,  174.  Inquiry  into  ihe  confequences  of 
non-fubfcription,  after  being  educated  to  the  minidry,  v,  184. 
note.  The  required  fubfcripiion  to  them  not  to  be  afTerted  with- 
out interfering  with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  v,  186.  Ex- 
amination of  the  Apology  of  ihe  Remonllrams  in  Holland,  v,  195. 
The  Apoflolic  foundation  of  them  inquired  into,  v,  226, 

Conformity  ufeful  to  peace,  vii,  327,  341. 

Confufion,  for  what  it  floodj  vii,  72./ 

Conjetlurers,  the  Englifli,  a  nation  of,  vii,  64. 

Confcience,  to  be  kept  for  God,  if  the  hand  be  given  to  public  peace, 
vii>  33°.  344- 

Conjiance,  the  council  of,  admits  the  decretals  as  of  equal  authority 

with  the  epiftles  of  the  apoftles,  v,  242.  note. 
Controverfy ,  theological,  its  ufe  and  importance,  iii,  7.  Refpecting 

Geneva  discipline,  iii,  16.  Between  Jurieu  and  Saurin,  iii,  207. 

One  of  ihe  prime  arts  of,  is  mifreprelentation,  vi,  188. 
Controller fies,  their  ufe  in  religion.    Preface  to  ill.  edit,  v,  121. 
Conjlitution  civil,  its  excellence,  i,  24.    Ecclefiaftical  definition 

of  a  defirable  one,  Advertifement,  v,  17. 
Convents,  in  France,  an  account  of,  iv,  163. 

Convitlion,  the  fmall  fliare  it  has  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, Preface  to  ift.  edit,  v,  118. 

Convocation,  a  reformation  of  the  church  of  England  how  obftructed 
by  it  in  the  reign  of  William  I  IE  Preface  to  id.  edit,  v,  88. 
The  lower  houleof,  attacks  Bp.  Burnet's  Expofition  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles,  v,  274. 

Conyheare,  Bp.  remarks  on  his  Sermon,  intituled,  the  Cafe  of  Sub- 
fcripiion,  Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  27.  note,    v,  172.  note. 

Corpus  Confeffionum,  the  intention  of  that  work,  v,  156.  Remarks 
on  the  Synopfis  in  it,  v,  158. 

Council,  Lateran,  Luther's  opinion  of,  iii,  55.  note. 

Coward,  Dr.  William,  his  thoughts  concerning  the  human  foul,  iii, 
216.  Confidered  as  an  enemy  to  chriflianity,  iii,  217.  Proves 
that  his  opinions  were  not  herefies,  iii,  218.  Charged  of  being 
fond  of  my  fiery,  iii,  221.  Was  a  very  learned  man,  iii,  ibid. 
Toland  and  Collins  execrated  by  numbers,who  never  read  or  un- 
derftood  them,  iii,  265. 
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Cranmer,  Archbp.  negociates  with  Melanclhon  for  a  common  con- 
fellion  of  faith  to  unite  proteflant  churches,  v,  269.  Was  con- 
cerned in  compofing  King)  Edward's  Articles,  v,  271.  Was 
the  principal  compiler  of  (hem,  v.  285.  No  more  infallible  than 
Pope  Leo  X,  vii,  5.  His  fyftecn  altered  by  Parker,  ibid. 
Admits  1  hat  general  councils  may  err.  ibid.  The  fenfe  in  which 
he  and  Piidley  wiftied  the  articles  to  be  fubfcribed,  vii,  227.  note. 

Creed,  Apoftles,  remarks  on  Dr.  Colbatch's  manufcript  treatife  of  it, 
v,  232.    note.    For  thatof  St.  AthanaGus,  fee  Athanasian. 

D 

D'Alembert,  inquiry  into  the  juflnefs  of  the  fuperiority  he  attributes 
to  the  proteflant  univerfities  in  Germany,  over  thofe  of  the  Romifli 
perfuafion.  Preface  to  tft.  edit,  v,  125.  note.  His  account  of 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits,  do.  v,  127. 

note. 

Dalrymple,  Mr.  extract  from  his  Sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Qlaf- 

gow,  in  favour  of  chriftian  liberty,  v,  529.  note. 
Damvilliers,h'\s  reflections  on  the  fubfctipiion  required  in  France  to 

the  condemnation  of  Janfenius,  Adveriifement,  v,  %t. 
Daniel,  prophet,  a  paflage  from,  predicting  the  revival  of  learning  in 

the  15th.  century,  iv,  370. 
Davenant,  Bp.  is  reprimanded  in  council  for  preaching  on  predefti- 

nation,  v,  409.    Aliens  predeflinaiion  to  be  the  doftrine  of  the 

church  of  England,  v,  428. 
Davenport,  fee  Sinclair. 

Dawfon,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Steffe,  iii,  263.    note.  His 

character  as  a  defender  of  religious  liberty,  Adveriifement,  v,  4. 
Declaration,  of  King  James  I.  prefixed  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles 

of  the  church  of  England,  the  hillory  of  it  inquired  into,  v,  257. 
Decretals,  are  admitted  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  as  of  equal 

authority  with  the  epiftlesof  the  Apoflles,  v,  242.  note. 
De  Foe,  his  fatire  entituled,The  true  born  Englifliman,  obfervations 

on  itj  iv,  40.  note. 
De  Marca,  his  character  as  a  writer,  by  Bp.  Burnet,  Preface  to 

ift.  edit,  v,  102.  note. 
Democritus,  an  atomical  atheift,  iii,  138. 

Des  Cartes,  his  fyftem,  iii,  117.    Maintains  that  all  thinking  fub- 

ftances  were  diftinct  from  matter,  iii,  118. 
De  Trautfohn,  John  Jofeph,  Archbp.  of  Vienna,  obfervations  on 

his  paftoral  letter,  Preface  to  ift.  edit,  v,  124.  note. 
«  Devotion,  to  the  facred  heart  of  Jefus,"  an  account  of  a  book  fo 

intituled,  iv,  114. 
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Dialogues,  mora!  and  political,  quoted,  iii,  7.  note. 

Difapline,  church,  an  expreflfion  of  loofe  lignification,  Preface  to 
ill.  edit,  v,  109.  note. 

Difney,  Dr.  his  memoirs  of  Jebb  referred  to,  p.  cxvi.  Highly 
efteemed  by  Mr.  Blackburne,  p.  Ixi.  His  feparation  from  the 
church,    ibid.    Not  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Blackburne,  Ixii. 

Difquijitidns,  free  and  candid,  what  part  Mr.  Blackburne  had  in,  1, 
315.  By  whom  compiled,  ibid.  Editor  and  compiler  of,  his 
views  very  honourable,  i,  316.    Apology  for  the  authors  of,  ii, 

Dijfenters,  favoured  by  King  William  and  by  George  I,  and  II, 
ii,  81 — 2.  Object  to  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  fupper,  vi,  50.  Not 
free  from  the  common  paffions  of  mankind,  vi,  225.  Their  prin- 
ted cafe,  vii,  179.  Their  argument  for  relief,  vii,  181.  note. 
Some  of  them  dil'parage  their  principles,  vii,  182.  note.  A 
regard  to,  by  not  impofing  unneceffary  articles,  vii,  332,  345. 

Dijfidents,  P0I1&,  their  hiflory  publilhed  at  a  leafonable  opportunity, 
iv,  246. 

Divine  Legation-,  fome  paflages  in  the  laft  edition  of  reviewed,  ii,  339* 
Divines,  modern,  not  more  intelligible  than  the  old  fchoolmen,  iii, 
57- 

Doctrine,  difcipline  and  worfliip  in  the  church,  fome  things  excep- 
tionable, i,  p.  I96.  Difference  between  a  general  and  particular, 
ii,  295,  and  note. 

Doctrines,  chrittran,  examination  whether  any  fixed  formulary  of 
them  is  to  be  juftified  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  v,  226.  In- 
quiry after  this  formulary  itfelf,  v,  228. 

Dodd,  Dr.  his  fpeech  before  condemnation  fuppofed  to  be  made  for 
him  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  p.  cxviii. 

Doddridge,  Dr.  profecuted  for  keeping  an  academy,  i,  325.  His 
vi£tory  over  the  chancellor,  ibid. 

Dodwell,  reafon  for  not  noticing,  iii,  340.  His  hypothecs  explain- 
ed, iii,  342. 

Dominis,  Anthony,  writes  concerning  the  feparate  exiftence  of  the 

foul,  iii,  97.    His  character  by  Fuller,  ibid. 
Dublin,  a  letter  from,  iv,  183,  186.    Sir  Edward  Newnham's 

charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  iv,  187. 
Du  Pin,  M.  L'Avocate's  apology  lor  his  negociating  with  Archbp, 

Wake,  for  a  union  between  the  Englilh  and  Gallican  churches, 

Preface  to  lit.  edit,  v,  134.  note.    Dr.  his  character  by  Wake, 

vi,  366.  note. 

Durell,  Dr.  David,  his  mifreprefentation  of  the  petitioners,  vii,  8o4 
Durham,  Bp.  of,  an  anfwer  to  his  charge,  i,  91. 
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E 

Education,  religious,  fatal  confequence<  of  the  negteft  of,  iv,  418. 
Edward  VI.  his  plan  of  perfecting  the  Englifh  reformation,  i,  278. 
His  40th.  Article  condemns  the  doctrine  of  the  fleep  of  the  foul, 

iii,  83. 

Eleazar,  and  his  brethren,  account  of  their  fufferings,  ii,  395.  Their 

laft  words,  ii,  396. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  a  deviation  from  the  fpiiit  of  the  firft  reformers 

in  her  reign,  iv,  23.  note.  Knew  how  to  fpeak  to  her  parliaments, 

iv,  25.  Excommunicated  by  Sixtus  V,  iv,  77.  note.  Indica- 
tions of  her  having  temporized  with  the  papifts,  in  conducing  the 
reformation,  v,  244.    Foundation  of  orthodoxy  during  her  reign, 

v,  249.  Ofborne's  account  of  her  afTuming  the  fupremacy,  v, 
260.  Connives  at  the  bifhops  oppreffing  the  puritans,  v,  376. 
Was  offered  the  fovereigniy  of  fix  of  the  feven  united  provinces, 
v,  396.  Her  anger  with  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  on  account  of 
his  marriage,  vii,  214. 

Emperor,  how  far  fovereign  of  Germany,  iv,  386.  note. 
Encyclopedic,  a  remark  on  the  religious  freedoms  in  that  work,  being 

wrote  by  profeffed  catholics,  Preface  to  ift.  edit,  v,  120.  note. 
Engagement,  Dr.  Sanderfon's  ingenious  falvoes  for  taking  it,  after 

oppofing  the  Covenant,  v,  436.    Is  fubfcribed  by  Dr.  Barrow, 

whoafterwatd  prevails  to  have  his  name  (truck  out,  v,  444.  note. 
EngHJli,  their  character,  vii,  64.    Traveller's  letter,  how  procured, 

p.  xciv. 

Enoch,  in  what  circumftances  by  his  tranflation,  ii,  297.  The  ac- 
count of,  confidered,  ii,  300. 

Elijah,  his  tranflation  more  confpicuous  than  that  of  Enoch,  ii,  299. 

Epifcopius,  defends  himfelf  and  brethren,  iii,  91.  His  controveriy 
in  defence  of  the  confeflion  of  faith,  publiflied  bv  the  Remonftrants 
in  Holland,  v,  206 — 7. 

Epitaph,  a  curious  one  on  death,  iii,  167. 

Erajmas,  the  object  of  printing  his  Preface  to  the  paraphrafe  of 
Matthew's  gofpel,  &c.  i,  27.  His  epittles  quoted,  iii,  19.  note. 
His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  reformation,  iii,  26.  note.  Shews 
the  abfurdity  and  iniquity  of  proieflants  punifhing  Ar.abaptitts,iv, 
65.  note.  On  fome  queflions  very  averie  from  difcuflion,  iii, 
45.  note.  Suppofed  by  fome  to  die  a  Lutheran,  i,  50.  Curious 
letter  to,  from  Pope  Leo,  X,  i,  54.  His  preface  to  his  paraphrafe 
on  St.  Matthew's  gofpel,  i,  56.  Defiderius,  his  account  of  the 
precedence  given  by  catholics  to  the  papal  refcripts,  above  the 
epHtles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  v,  242.  note.  His  remarks  on 
the  conuptionsof  the  Rornifh  church,  v,  497.  note. 
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Erafmus  Johannes,  rejects  trie  authority  of  fathers  and  councils  in 
religious  doctrines,  and  is  forced  to  fly  his  country  for  it,  v,  164. 

EJlablijJiments,  ecclefiaftical,  Bp.  Hoadly's  opinion  concerning, 
i,  289.  Religious  truth  not  to  be  preferved  under  them,  unlefs 
counteracted  by  the  exetcife  of  religious  freedom,  v,  364,  The 
meaning  of  the  terms  inquired  into,  v,  365.  See  Confessi- 
ons of  FAITH,  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENG- 
LAND, PROTESTANTS,  &C. 

Eugenius,  IV,  Pope,  brings  his  council  from  Ferrara,  to  Florence, 
iii,  p.  52.  Defrays  the  expence  of  the  Emperor  and  Grecian 
bifhops  journey  into  Italy,  iii,  52,  note.  Sold  his  plate  and 
pawned  his  tiara,  iii,  52.  note, 

Evangelics,  the  original  name  of  protefiants,  iv,  366. 

Expedience,  no  fufficient  foundation  for  a  difcretionary  exercife  of 
church  authority,  v,  1  79. 

External  Religion,  the  importance  of,  i,  97. 

F 

Faith,  chriflian,  committed  to  the  defence  of  King  Charles,  vi,  222. 

Public,  the  neceffity  of,  vii,  329,  343. 
Fathers,  the  conferences  of  their  introducing  pagan  inftitutrons 

into  chriftian  worfhip,  v,  465.  note.     Their  difingenuity  in- 

ftanced,  v,  494. 
Feathers,  tavern,  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  the,  xli. 
Fire,  great,  of  London,  how  many  honfes  deftroved  in,  ii,  174. 
Fleetwood,  Bp.  his  letter  to  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Andrews,  Holborn, 

referred  to  and  commended,  i,  p.  146. 
Fleming,  Dr.  Caleb,  the  fiift  who  maintained  that  the  refurreclion 

takes  place  immediately  after  death,  iii,  348. 
Forms  in  religion,  not  necedary  for  the  purpofes  of  piety,  i,  147. 

Hackneyed,  what  meant  thereby,  vi,  212. 
Fojler,  Dr.  attempts  made  to  persecute,  i,  312.    His  difintcrefled 

oppofition  to  lubfcriptions,  v,  184.  note. 
Fothergil,  Dr.  undertakes  to  prove  the  articles  of  the  church  of 

England  not  to  be  calviniflical,  v,  384.  note. 
Fox,  the  martyrologift,  his  reflection  on  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 

v'  536. 
France  civil  wars  in,  iv,  14. 

Free  and  Candid  Difquifitions,  the  probable  elfefts  of  that  publica- 
tion, Preface  to  id.  edit,  v,  68. 
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Fuller,  Dr.  examination  of  his  fuppofed  latitude  of  general  terms 
employed  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  v,  345.  His 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  term  puritan,  v,  399. 

Furneaux,  Dr.  a  letter  to,  on  the  confeflional,  xc.  His  account 
of  the  articles,  vi,  79. 

G 

Gallio,  his  perfonai  virtues,  iv,  324; 

Gaffendi,  oppoles  the  doftrine  of  Des  Cartes,  iii,  119,   His  do&rine 

oppofed  by  Mr.  Arnauld.  ibid. 
Geneva,  controverfy  about  its  discipline,  iii,  16.    The  clergy  of, 

relealed  from  fubfcription  to  their  Confenfus  doftrinse,  by  the 

means  of  Bp.  Burnet,  v,  215. 
Gentleman,  an  englifh,  a  letter  from  his  friend  in  London,  iv,  162. 
George  I.  and  II.  both  friendly  to  the  diffenters,  ii,  81. 
Germany,  the  proteflant  and  popifh  univerfities  of,  compared,  v,  1 23. 

note. 

Girard,  John  Baptift,  convi&ed  of  fpiritual  inceft,  iv,  1 19.  note. 
God,  effence  of,  neither  generates  nor  is  generated,  iii,  64.  note. 

The  wifdomof,  comprized  the  jewifli  fyftem,  iv,  299. 
Goddard  Dr.  his  character,  xxiv.    His  fermon  on  an  interme* 

diate  flate,  iti,  244.    Anfwered  by  Mr.  Peckard,  ibid.  And 

by  an  anonymous  writer,  iii,  245. 
Go/pel,  never  intended  to  exclude  the  exercife  of  pofuive  human  laws, 

i.  15. 

Gofpellers,  the  original  name  of  proteftants,  iv,  366. 

Government,  civil,  the  bad  effetts  which  popifh  principles  have  upon 
it,  iv,  21.  The  fubfiflence  of  it  not  dependent  on  doftrinal  forms 
of  religion,  v,  361.  The  true  ufeof  religion  to  it,  v,  363.  The 
advantages  of  religious  toleration  to  it,  v,  ib.  The  objeft  of,  to 
fee  that  no  new  religions  are  introduced,  vii,  324,  335.  £c- 
clefiaflical,  its  tendency,  vii,  66. 

Governors,  iubmiffion  to,  a  chriflian  duty,  iv,  338. 

Great  Names,  deference  to,  injurious  to  the  inierefls  of  truth  and 
liberty,  vi,  344.  note.  _ 

Grenada,  a  warning  of  the  encouragement  now  given  to  catholics  in 
that  illand,  Preface  to  iff.  edit,  v,  132. 

Grindal,  Archbp.  Strype's  life  of,  quoted,  iv,  24.  note. 

Grotius,  his  opinion  of  the  fpirit,  ii,  329.  note.  The  advocate  for 
the  feparate  exiftence  of  the  foul,  ii,  389.  His  opinion  of  the 
Sadducees,  ii,  400.  note.  His  criticifm  on  Peter,  ift.  epist. 
ii  9,  iv,  301.  note.    His  explanation  of  the  grammatical  fenfe 
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of  doctrinal  propofitions,  v,  288.  Forms  a  fcheme  for  an  union 
between  proteftants  and  catholics,  v,  389.  Jointly  with  Barne- 
velt,  draws  up  the  edict  of  the  ftates  refpecting  the  Gomarifts  and 
Arminians,  v,  390.  Defends  the  church  of  England  from 
the  charge  of  ielf-adulation,  vi,  214,  219.  His  wife's 
teflimony.  ibid.  Le  Clerc's  teflimony  refpecting  him,  ibid. 
Grove,  Mr.  began  a  work  on  a  future  flate,  iii?  47. 

H 

Hades,  Dr.  Warburton's  opinion  of  its  meaning,  ii,  289.  note. 

Hales,  Mr.  of  Eton,  remarks  on  his  letter  to  Archbp.  Laud,  v,  460. 
FurniOies  evidence  of  the  fufpicious  authority  of  the  firft  claufc 
of  the  twentieth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  v,  ib.  note. 
His  golden  remains  quoted,  iv,  415. 

Hallet,  {hews  the  impoffibiliiy  of  proving  a  future  (late  by  the  light 
ofnature,  iii,  231.  Anfwered  by  Mr.  Grove,  iii,  234.  De- 
fended in  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  the  Materiality  or  Soul  of  Man, 
iii,  241. 

Hallijax,  Dr.  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Blackburne,  lxxxii. 
Hampton-court  conference,  remarks  on  it,  Preface  to  id.  edit,  v,  -8, 

383- 

Harmony  of  the  confeflions,  publifhed  by  the  Belgic  and  Gallican 
churches,  v,  154.    Objections  againft  this  woik,  v,  155. 

Harris,  Dr.  ftrictures  on  his  account  of  King  James's  coined  with 
Vorltius,  v,  387.  note. 

Hartley,  Dr.  David,  remarks  on  his  character  of  the  chriflian  church, 
in  his  obfervations  on  man,  v,  494,  502.  His  objections  10 
fubferibing  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Icriptures,  v,  513. 

Heavens,  how  many,  reckoned  by  the  jews,  ii,  189. 

Heberden,  Dr.  his  remaiks  on  fubfeription,  lxxxix. 

Hell,  the  various  lenfes  in  which  it  is  ufed  in  the  3d.  article,  vi,  79. 
Often  fignified  purgatory,  vi,  147.  After  the  reformation,  for 
many  years,  was  taken  for  the  place  of  final  puniflimenr,  vi,  148. 

Hcrejy,  the  origin  of,  ami  ng  the  firlt  reformers,  v,  148 — 9.  Is 
perpetuated  and  multiplied  by  church  cenfures,  v,  202.  Arabian, 
the  patrons  of  a  (eparate  exillence  made  a  figure  in,  iii,  99.  note. 

Heretic,  one  burnt  by  King  James,  vi,  223. 

Herring,  Archbp.  his  character,  ii,  125.    Letter  to,  ii,  101. 

Heylin,  Peter,  an  interpolation  in  King  James's  declaration  pre- 
fixed to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  detected ;  as  it  ap- 
pears in  his  Bibliotheca  llegia,  v,  259.  note.    His  character, 

C  2 
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v,  165.  AfTerts  ihe  authority  of  the  Homilies,  v,  306.  Af  er- 
wards  abides  by  die  fecond  book  onlv,  v,  307.  Hi  n  flimo-  y  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  firft  clauie  of  the  twentieth  a''i- 
cle  of  the  church  of  England,  unfatisfattory,  v  461  note.  De- 
nies that  there  is  any  liberty  left  in  the  articles  for  differing  judg- 
ments, vi,  85.  Dr.  his  opinion  of  the  firft  Englifli  reformers 
who  compiled  the  church  articles,  v,  423.  note. 

Hcadly,  Bp.  his  opinion  of  ecclefiaftical  eftdblifhments,  i,  289. 
His  feniimer.ts  on  church  government.  Preface  to  1  ft.  edit,  v,  103. 
His  opinion  of  the  Homilies  of  the  church  of  England,  v.  3  8. 
Propofes  a  temporifing  plan  of  reformation,  v,  466.  Alleges  an 
unfitnefs  in  the  prefent  times  for  undertaking  a  reformation,  v, 
467.  Confidered  the  occasional  and  Jchifm  afts,  as  perfecuting 
laws,  vi,  340.  Attacked  the  corporation  and  left  acls,  ioid.  His 
fermon  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Chrifl  provoked  A.chbp. 
Wake,  vi,  341.  Would  probably  bave  been  perfecuted  if  the 
times  would  have  admitted  of  it,  ibid.  With  hitn  the  church 
demo'ijkers  did  not  expire,  vi,  346. 

Hobbs,  his  Leviathan  noticed  by  the  houfe  of  Commons,  iii,  176. 

Holidays,  the  abrogation  of  all,  iv,  108.  note. 

Holland,  Dr.  his  uluai  benediction,  iv,  259. 

Hollis,  Thos.  Efq.  dies  and  leaves  Mr.  Blackburne  500I.  li. 
His  Memoirs  publifhed,  lvi.    Quoted,  cxviii. 

Homilies,  Archbp.  Laud's  conditional  fublcription  to  them,  v,  304. 
Bp.  Burnet's  declared  opinion  of  them,  v,  305.  Sinclair'*  ac- 
count of  them,  v,  ib.  Bp.  Barlow's  account  of  them,  3  6. 
The  fentiments  of  Peter  Heylin  concerning  them,  v,  ib.  Bp. 
Hoadly's  opinion  of  them.  v.  307.  To  be  read  on  certain  days, 
vi,  212.  note. 

Howe,  John,  a  defender  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  iii,  368. 
Hudibras's  cafuiftry  on  an  oath,  vi,  192.  note. 
Hugonuts,  their  character,  iv,  17. 

Hume,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  age  of  Thumas  Becket,  iii,  12. 
Hujjxies,  their  reloiution,  iv,  308.  note. 

Hutciuns,*  iecture  founded  by  him  in  defence  of  the  liturgy,  vi,  SOt« 
Hulton,  Archbp.  his  character  defenbed,  i,  16. 
Hy^ocn/^deflrucuve  to  true  religion,  v,  364. 

I 

Ibbetfon,  Dr.  his  zeal,  vii,  69.  note. 

Ignorant,  bow  they  are  to  be  inftructed,  iv,  420. 

Illjncus,  Flacius,  his  judication,  iv,  310.  note. 

\ 
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Immortality,  natural,  fubverfive  of  the  chrifKan  dotlrine,  iii,  214. 

Incumbent,  non-refident,  nonfenfe  in  terms,  ii,  122. 

Innocent  man,  in  what  cafes  he  may  fuffer,  f,  at. 

Intermediate Jlate.  what  called,  by  Dr.  Waibution,  ii,  292. 

Ireland,  teflimonies  relating  to  the  (late  of  popeiv  there,  iv,  180. 
The  articles  of  religion  there,  repealed  by  the  corivocation,  and 
thofeof  the  church  of  England  lubftituted,  v,  359.  note. 

J 

James  I.  his  threat  to  the  Puritans,  Preface  to  edit,  v,  77. 
His  former  fentiments,  and  how  altered,  do.  ibid.  Account  of 
his  Declaration  prefixed  10  the  ariiclesof  the  chmch  of  England, 
v!  257.  How  induced  to  favour  the  Arminians,  v,  263.  Was 
difTansned  with  Archbp.  Parker's  limitation  of  the  regal  fupre- 
macy  over  the  church,  v,  382.  His  conduct  at  the  Hampton- 
court  conference,  v,  385.  Attempts  to  confute  Vorftms's  book 
De  Deo,  v,  387.  Favours  Grotius's  fchrme  for  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  proteftants  and  catholics,  v,  390-  His  inftruttions  to 
the  fix  divines  fent  by  htm  to  the  Synod  of  Don.,  v,  395.  Ac- 
count of  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  v,  396.  His  ob- 
jections to  religious  toleration,  v,  398.  Enjoins  all  undignified 
clergymen  to  forbear  preaching  on  certain  doctrinal  points,  v,  400. 
Anecdote  of  him,  and  the  biftiops  Andrews  and  Neale,  v,  507 — 9 
note.  Zealous  for  the  divine  right  ofepifcopal  jurifdiftion,  vi,  314, 
note.  Admits  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope  as  patriarch  of  the  Weft, 
ibid. 

James,  \\.  King,  his  addrefsto  the  proteftant  princes,  iv,  26.  note. 
His  character,  iv,  81. 

James  St.  his  definition  of  chriflianity ,  iv,  298. 

Janfenifls,  their  tenets  prejudicial  to  the  ituerells  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  v,  129.  note. 

Janfenius,  remarks  on  his  fyfiem  of  grace,  v,  425.  His  book 
condemned,  v,  426.  His  doctrines  fupprelTed  in  France,  as  ten- 
ding to  a  proteftant  reformation,  v,  427. 

Jenyns,  Mr.  his  character  of  popery,  Advertifement,  v,  5. 

Jerome,  Francis,  De,  faid  to  have  performed  miracles  after  his 
death,  iv,  1 18.  note. 

Jerom,  St.  a  character  of,  v,  494. 

Jejuits,  their  character,  iv,  18.  note.  The  motives  that  operated 
to  their  expulfion,  Preface  to  ill,  edit,  v,  127.  note.  Probabi- 
lity of  their  refloration,  do.  v,  ib.  note. 

Jewel,  Bp.  fubmits  alt  church  authority  to  the  teft  of  fcripturc, 
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v,  2ii.  Character  of  his  Apology  for  ihe  church  of  England, 
v,  239. 

Jews,  a  ftory  of  two,  i,  203.  Candid  addrefs  to,  237.  Bill  to 
naturalize  them  repealed,  reafons  given  for,  i,  250.  Ill  ufagc 
of,  thought  by  fome,  well  pleafing  to  God,  i,  252.  Chriftian 
prejudices  againfl,  i,  252 — 5.  Ought  to  be  re-confidered, 
i,  255.  Hiftorical  treatile  of  quoted,  i,  268.  And  chriflians, 
in  what  they  agree,  i,  241.  In  what  they  differ,  i,  242.  What 
they  thought  of  the  foul,  ii,  272.  The  fentiments  of  individuals 
not  readily  known,  iv,  326. 

Johnfon,  Mr.  of  Cranbrook,  his  cenfure  of  Dr.  Calamy's  remark 
on  the  eighth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  refpe£iing  the 
Athanafian  creed,  v,  317. 

Jones,  Rev.  John,  compiler  of  the  Candid  Difquifitions,  xi. 
Mr.  a  card  to  him,  v,  536. 

Jortin,  Dr.  his  remark,  xxxvi.  note.  His  opinion  of  the  aft 
of  toleration,  i,  310.  His  differtation  referred  to,  ii,  324.  note. 
His  fermon  on  the  foul's  immortality  confidered,  iii,  307.  His 
acknowledgment  of  the  great  ufe  of  the  civil  magiftrate  in  religi- 
ous concerns,  v,  325.  His  criticifm  on  the  word  hell,  vi,  147. 
note. 

John/on,  Dr.  fuppofed  to  have  written  a  fpeech  for  Dr.  Dodd, 
cxviii. 

Jofephus,  the  author  of  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and 

his  breihren,  ii,  393. 
Junius,  his  opinion  of  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  legiflature, 

vii,  217.  note. 

K 

Keenc,  Dr.wifhes  Mr.  1$.  to  dilavow  the  Confeilional,  if  not  the  au- 
thor, xxxiii. 

Kennet,  Bp.  his  definition  of  the  church  of  England,  i,  163. 
Jiings  of  England,  ancient,  at  their  inauguration  fwore  to  maintain 

their  religion,  vii,  325.  336. 
-King  of  England,  becomes  a  fpiritual  perfon,  vii,  194,  and  note. 

According  10  Parker  he  might  referve  the  piiefthood  for  himfelf, 

vii,  195.  note.    If  he  dilcharged  the  function  of  the  priellhood, 

he  might  affume  the  revenue,  ibid.  note. 
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La  ifocfojcharges  Arminianifm  on  the  church  of  England,  v,  413* 
note. 

Lardner,  Dr.  his  reflections  on  the  council  of  Nice,  offenfive  to 
Archbp.  Seeker,  Advernfement,  v,  8.  His  remark  on  alterati- 
ons of  religion,  V,  328.  note. 

Laud,  Archbp.  his  title  to  Psalm1;,  59,  67,  ii,  28.  Endeavoured  to 
filence  theological  difputes,  iii,  23,  22.  note.  The  Appendix  to 
his  consideration  on  the  theories  of  religion,  iii,  243.  Admits 
the  limitation  of  fubfeription  to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  flatute,  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  26. 
note.  His  conduft  toward  the  Puritans,  Preface  to  lft.  edit,  v, 
78.  His  conditional  fubfcripiion  to  the  Homilies,  v,  304.  Pro- 
cures an  injunction,  forbidding  undignified  clergymen  preaching 
on  certain  doctrinal  points,  v,  400.  The  reafon  of  his  patronizing 
Mr.  Montague,  v,  401.  Gets  the  prohibition  of  preaching  on 
controverted  points  extended  to  Deans  and  Bifhops,  v,  409. 
Impofed  an  Arminian  fenfe  on  the  church  articles,  V,  427.  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Hales's  letter  to  him,  v,  460.  A  charatter  of  him, 
vi,  251.  His  feverily  drove  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  fettle  in 
Maflachufetts,  vi,  251;  Another  character,  vi,  252,  and  note. 
His  fpeech  before  the  Lords,  vi,  253.  note. 

Launoi,  John  de,  attempts  to  reduce  the  calendar  of  popifh  faints, 
Preface  to  ill.  edit,  v,  60 — 1. 

Law,  Dr.  his  character  and  friendfliip  for  Mr.  Blackb.irne,  xxiii, 
and  note.  His  Confiderations  on  ihe  theory  of  religion,  character 
of,  ibid.  Correfpondence  between,  and  Dr.  Warburion,  eviii. 
Extracts  of  letters  to  Mr.  Blackburne,  cxvi.  Dr.  his  charac- 
ter, xxiii.    His  confiderations  referred  to,  ii,  208,  182. 

Laws  ecclefiaflical,  when  they  ceafe  to  bind,  vii,  332,  345. 
Human,  fhould  be  adminiftered  upon  religious  principle,  i,  15. 
Penal,  made  againfl  popery,  have  been  thought  fevere,  iv,  29. 
Reafons  why  they  fiiould  not  be  repealed,  ibid. 

Latimer,  his  opinion  of  the  edabliihed  religion,  i,  305. 

Latitude,  in  fubfeription  to  the  articles,  allowable  according  to  Bp. 
Hurd,  vii,  321.  According  to  Bp.  Taylor  it  is  the  worll  reined) , 
and  hath  fomething  in  it  of  craft,  ibid. 

i.avington,  Bp.  quoted,  ii,  46. 

Laytoa,  Henry,  Efq.  a  (lion  account  of,  iii,  315.   Not  profefJed'y 

Dr.  Cowaid's  advocate,  iii,  126. 
Lazarus,  and  the  rich  man,  remarks  on  the  parable  of,  ii,  4181  Pa- 
rable of,  and  the  rich  man  confidered,  iii,  133.  note. 
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Leander,  his  account  of  the  feveral  fundamentals  in  which  the  church 
of  England  agree  with  the  church  of  Rome,  iv,  231.  note. 

Learning,  what  it  owes  to  the  prefs,  iii,  21.  note. 

Le  Clerc,  his  opinion  of  ihe  Sadducees,  ii,  402.  His  character  of 
St.  Jerom,  v,  494. 

Legijlation,  an  examination  of  Cicero's  principles  of  ir,  v,  369. 
note. 

Lfgiflature.  how  limited,  vii,  217.  note. 

Leighton,  Bp.  hi?  opinion  of  the  government  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  i.  346. 

Ijjlie.  remaiks  on  his  intended  accommodation  between  the  church 
of  England,  and  that  of  France,  Preface  to  iff.  edit,  v,  1 37.  note. 

L'  EJlrange,  Sir  Roger,  his  opinion  of  the  extent  of  fubfcnption  re- 
quired to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  by  the  ftatute, 
13  Eliz.  c.  12.    Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  28.  note. 

Leyburn,  hi*  attack  upon  Mr.  While's  book,  iii,  172. 

Liberty,  religious,  evidences  that  a  warm  love  of  it  is  ftill  exifling. 
Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  19.  Encroachments  on  it,  not  to  be  de- 
fended on  proteftant  principles,  do.  v,  20.  Its  friends,  how  kept 
under  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Preface  to  iff.  edit,  v,  99.  The 
advantages  of  it  admitted  by  Bp.  Clayton,  v,  364.  Better  ur- 
derffood  now  than  formerly,  iv,  59.  George  II.  favourable  to, 
»»,  127. 

Lindfey,  Rev.  Theophilus,  his  character  and  refigration,  xlvii. 
Opens  a  chapel  in  London,  xlviii.  His  agreement  with  Dr. 
Prieflle> ,  ibid.  His  opponents,  2 £t J.  To  whom  married,  ibid, 
note.  His  motives  for  quitting  the  chuich  very  honourable, 
•v,  270. 

Litchjield  and  Coventry,  biQiopof,  Dedication  to,  vii,  275. 
Liturgy,  reafons  for  no:  readingon  old  Chriflmas  day.i,  176.  Ex- 
pediency of  a  review  of  the  forms  in  it,  relating  to  the  Trinitv, 

V,  490.  See  ARTICLES,  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  and  OR- 
DINATION. 

Locke,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  foul's  immateriality,  ii,  405.  note. 
His  Controverly  on,  wiih  Bp.  Stiliingfleet,  iii,  211.  His  rea- 
ibnablenels  of  chriflianiiv  commended,  iii,  215.  His  definition 
ofa  church,  Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  33.  His  idea  of  church  go- 
vernment, do.  v,  43.  The  tendency  of  bis  letters  on  Toleration, 
Preface  10  iff.  edit,  v,  99.  His  reafontblenefs  of  chriflianity 
defended,  vii,  14.  note. 

London  Evening  Poji,  a  llanza  from  the,  ii,  173. 

Lord's-day,  how  it  ought  to  be  kept,  186. 

Lerd's-Jupper,  diflenters  object  to  kneeling  at,  vi,  50. 
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Lozuth,  his  vifitation  fertnon  commended,  iv.  370. 

Louvain  univerfuy,  there  belongs  10  the  Englifh  and  Irifli,  iv,  167. 

Luther  Martin,  laid  bare  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  iii,  15.  A 
ConnoifTeur  in  mufic,  iii,  19.  One  of  his  domeflic  concerts  the 
ftibject  of  a  picture  by  Titian,  ibid.  An  ingenious  defigner, 
ibid.  Sacrifices  to  the  mufes  during  the  rage  of  controverfy.  ibid. 
Profited  by  the  conduct  of  Erafmus,  iii,  27.  note.  His  defence 
of  the  propofitions  condemned  by  Leo,  X.  His  opinion  of  the 
power  of  the  church,  iii,  63.  Ranks  the  natural  immortality  of 
the  foul  amongft  the  monilrous  opinions  of  popery,  iii,  63. 
Efpoufes  the  deep  of  the  foul  on  fcnpiure  principles,  iii,  64. 
His  Commentary  on  Ecclefiaftes,  iii.  65.  An  enquiry  into  his 
fentiments  concerning  (he  flate  of  (he  foul, between  deaih  and  ihe 
refurreftion,  iii,  379.  According  10  Perron,  believed  that  the 
foul  died  with  the  body,  and  that  God  would  hereafter  raife  both; 
this  was  denied  by  Bayle,  ibid.  His  behaviour  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  iii,  393.  Had  never  feen  a  bible  till  in  his  23d. 
year,  A.  D.  1506,  iv,  367.  Examines  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  fcnpiure,  iv,  413.  Expofes  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  ibid.  Excufeable  for  deviating  from  his  own  plan, 
iv,  414.  riots.  And  Calvin,  wifhed  to  bring  chriflianity  backto  iis 
primitive  ftate,  iv,  339.  At  the  beginningof  his  reformation,  left 
it  free  for  chridians  to  adore  the  elements  or  not,  vi,  318.  In 
1544,  he  abolifhed  the  elevation  of  the  holt .  ibid.  What  he  af- 
firmed of  the  church  of  Rome,  vi,  196.  Made  more  fubmiflive 
to  the  church  of  Rome  than  he  really  was,  vi,  197.  The  errors 
he  committed  in  promoting  reformation,  vii,  183. 

Lutherans,  halt  between  two  opinions,  iii,  83. 

M 


Macauley,  Mrs.  her  refl.&ions  on  Charles  ills,  parliament,  iii,  21. 
note.    Her  obfervations  on  Roman  catholics,  iv,  22.  note. 

Macdonel,  a  character  of  his  anfwer  to  an  appeal  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  all  cluiflian  people,  v,  490.  note. 

Maclaine,  Dr.  ftriftures  on  his  irauilaiion  of  Mofheim's  Ecclefiafli- 
cal  Hiftory,  Preface  to  tit.  edit,  v,  74.  vou.  Reply  tofome  of 
his  remarks  on  the  Confeflional,  do.  v,  121.  note.  Remarks  on 
his  approbation  of  Archbp.  Wake's  intended  accommodation  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  Gallican  churches,  do.  v,  136.  Charts 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  wiihArrr.iiuamlni,  v.  41  ^ 
note.     His  third  Appendix,  occafional  remarks  on,  vi,  289. 

Magazine,  Gentleman's,  remaiks  upon  a  letter  in,  ii,  227.    A  de- 
monflration  in  it  of  the  truth  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  vii.  212. 
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Magdalen  houfe,  fuperflitious  circumftance  relating  to  (hat  eftab- 

lifhment,  Advertifement,  v,  13.  note. 
Magijlrate,  civil,  his  province  wiih  refpeft  to  religious  eflablifli- 

ments,  iv,  379. 

Mahomet,  his  right,  as  founder  of  a  fe£t,  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
iv,  295. 

Mahometans,  what  their  religion  requires,  i,  110 — ill.  Their 

fentiments  not  eafily  known,  iv,  326. 
Maimbourg,  his  teftimony  in  favour  of  Luther,  iii,  17.  n'ote. 
Man,  a  tract  on  his  mortality,  iii,  124.    Controverfy  on,  iii,  126. 
A/Wci^publifhes  a  defence  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  iii,  367. 
Markham,  Dr.  fpecimen  of  his  oratory,  ii,  86 — 92. 
Marriage,  the  articles  of  the  church  on  this  fubjeft,  in  contradiction 

to  the  law  of  the  land,  vii,  207. 
Martyrs  in  Queen  Mary's  days,  what  they  thought  of  religious 

eftabliflimerus,  i,  305. 
Marvel,  Andrew,  his  obfervations  on  the  King  of  England's  aflu- 

ming  the  priefthood,  vii,  195.  note. 
Majfacre,  Irifh,  characterizes  ihe  fpirit  of  popery  during  the  reign 

of  Charles  1.  iv,  79.  note. 
Mayhem,  Dr.  his  reaions  for  not  replying  to  Mr.  Apthorpe, Preface 

to  ift.  edit,  v,  93.  note. 
Meaux,  Bp.  of,  ramark  on  his  writings,  Preface  to  lft.  edit,  v,  116. 

note. 

Melancthon,  infected  with  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  iii,  17.  note.  Is 
reproached  by  Luther,  iii,  386.  His  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of 
bifhops,  iv,  310.  note.  His  negociation  with  Archbp.  Cranmer, 
for  a  common  confefEon  of  faith,  to  unite  proteflant  churches, 
v,  270.  His  controverfy  relating  to  the  Interim,  v,  271.  De- 
clares againft  any  adoration  in  the  facrament,  vi.  319.  Advifes 
fubfcription  only  to  what  is  neceffary,  vii,  326,  339. 

Meredith,  Sir  Wm.  dedication  to,  vii,  38. 

Methodijls,  how  perfecuted,  i,  311.  How  treated  by  the  bifhops, 
i,  312.  Sir  T.  B's  opinion  of,  iv,  419.  Whether  inclined  to 
popery,  as  afferted  by  Dr.  Maclaine,  Preface  to  lfl.edit.  v,  130. 
note.  No  right  to  be  called  diflenters,  vi,  271.  Their  leaders 
how  charactenfed,  vii,  80. 

Middleton,  Dr.  oppofes  the  conceffion  made  by  Archbp.  Wake  to 
hSoffuet,  vi,  331.  note.  Dr.  his  reprefentation  of  Cicero's  re- 
ligious opinions  examined,  v,  369.  note.  His  derivation  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  rites  of  paganifm  jufii- 
fied,  v,  465.  note.  His  expofition  of  St.  Pauj's- becoming  all 
things  10  all  men,  v;  473. 
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Millar,  Andrew,  his  objeciion  (o  the  title,  Confeflional,  Ixxxix. 
Miltorl,  Locke,  Olarke,  and  Hoadly,  their  regard  to  the  new  tefta- 

ment,  vii,  67.    His  Apology  for  Luiher,  iii,  27.  note. 
Minijlry,  candidate  for,  the  nature  of  his  examination,  vi,  63. 
Mifreprejentation,  a  prime  art  of  controverfy,  vi,  188. 
Montague,  Mr.  is  engaged  by  Land  as  a  champion  for  Armiman 

principles,  v,  401.     Incurs  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe  of  Commons, 

v,  402.    His  caufe  recommended  to  King  Charles  I,  v,  403. 

Obtains  a  pardon  from  the  King,  v,  409. 
Moravian,  bifhops,  eflablifhed  in  America,  ii,  43.    Two  of  whom 

not  to  refide  in  the  fame  city  togeiher,  ii,  47. 
Moravians,  fcruple  to  take  an  oath  or  to  ferve  in  the  army,  ii,  44- 

Their  conduct  in  Germany,  ii,  45.   Church,  extolled  by  Archbp. 

Potter,  ii,  49. 

Mordecai,  Benj.  his  Apology  for  embracing  the  chrifiian  religion 

referred  to,  iv,  278. 
Morky,  Bp.  his  character  by  Calamy,  Preface  to  id,  edit,  v,  86. 
Mofes,  how  repretented  in  the  Divine  Legaiion,  ii,  30a.  Whence 

he  had  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  priefts,  iv,  301. 
Mojheim,  Dr.  his  character  of  the  church  of  England,  Preface  to 

iff.  edit,  v,  74.    Remark  on  Dr.  Machine's  tranflation  of  that 

pafTage,  ibid.  note. 
Murcena,  Apudius,  degraded  for  refufing  to  fubfcribe  to  the  laws  of 

Auguflus,  vii,  324,  336. 
Murphy,  Mr.  unfairneis  of  his  quotation,  cxviii. 
Myftics,  Seckendorf's  account  of  that  feet,  v,  240.  note. 
Myjtery,  the  confequence  of  robbing  the  church  of  it,  iii,  220, 

N 

Nazianzen,  Gregory,  his  definition  of  chriflianity,  iv,  293. 

Neal,  his  hillory  of  the  puritans  quoted,  i,  278. 

Neale,  bifhop  of  Durham,  Anecdote  of  him  and  Andrews,  bifhop 

of  Winchefler,  v,  507.  note.    Subfcripiions  defended  on  his 

principles  in  the  fly  le  of  churchmen,  v,  508 — 9.  note. 
Needham,  Dr.  Turberville,  his  dext  rous  eicape  from  the  inquifmon 

in  Portugal,  Preface  to  iff.  edit,  v,  128.  note.. 
Nelfon,  his  character,  i,  183.    His  book  on  the  fell  i  vats  and  fah\ 

quoted,  ibid.  190. 
New  England,  miffionaries  in,  double  the  number  of  ihofe  in  any 

other  American  province,  ii,  63.    The  firfi  colony  fent  thither 

by  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham,  vi,  244. 

D  2 
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Newnham,  Sir  Edward,  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dublin,  iv, 

187.  ,  f 

New  Teflament,  tranflation  of,  by  thegentlemcn  of  Port  Royal,  i.  46. 
Nicholas,  Pope,  is  unjtiftly  charged  with  admitting  the  decretals  as 

of  equal  authority  with  the  fcriptures,  v,  242.  note. 
Nichclls,  Dr.  Remaiks  on  his  Commentary  on  the  xxxi.x  Articles, 

v,  283.    His  expofuions  compared  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Bennet, 

v>  3°3- . 

Nichols,  his  controverfy  with  Mr.  Pierce,  i,  164. 
North,  Lord,  his  dexterity,  vii,  75. 

Nova  Scotia,  the  great  encouragement  laid  to  be  given  to  popeiy 
there,  Preface  to  ill.  edit,  v,  131.  note. 

O 

Occasional  conformity,  why  oppofed,  and  the  a£l  againfl  it,  how 

repealed,  Preface  to  ift.  edit,  v,  99. 
Ogden,  his  feimon  on  prayer  quoted,  iii,  150. 
Omers,  St.    A  college  there   belonging  to  the  Englifli  jefuits, 

Ordination,  the  queflions  propofed  to  priefls,  by  the  office  of,  a 
fufficient  fecunty  for  their  principles  without  farther  ftibfcriptions, 
v,  509.  Epifcopal,  not  an  indifpenfable  qualification  for  the 
mimllry,  by  13th.  of  Eliz.  v,  294.  The  fecond  queftton  put  by 
the  bifhop  to  every  candidate  for,  vii,  8. 

Organijl,  the,  of  Dort,  vii,  143. 

Orleans,  the  gholt  of,  iii,  72. 

Orthodoxy,  what  it  ftiould  mean,  vii,  8. 

Orton,  Job,  his  remarks  on  the  confiderations  on  popery,  xciii. 
OJborne,  his  account  of  the  motives  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  afluming 

the  fupremacy  over  the  church  of  England,  v,  261.  note. 
Oxford,  Bp.  of,  his  fermon  before  the  fociety  for  the  propagation, 

&c.  quoted,  ii,  55. 
Oxford,  remarks  on  Mr.  Jones's  defence  of  that  univerfity,  from  a 

reflection  caft  on  it  by  Fox,  the  martyrologift,  v,  536. 

P 

Pamphlet,  by  a  prefbyter,  referred  to  and  condemned,  i,  162. 

Papifts,  their  grand  engine,  i,  168.  Not  to  be  ranked  among 
chriflians,  i,  251.  Some  bigotted  exhibit  the  true  chriftian  cha- 
racter, iii,  37.  Irifh,  endeavours  made  to  exculpate  them  from 
the  guilt  of  the  malTacre  of  the  protellants,  in  1641,  iv,  41.  note. 
Their  enmity  to  the  Proteflant  fovereign  of  Great  Britain,  iv,  87. 
The  penal  laws  agaiuft  no  more  than  neceffiiry,  iv,  91. 

Faradife,  how  the  tetm  was  underflood  by  the  Jews,  ii,  188. 
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Parker,  Arcl.bp.  convei  fation  between  him  and  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  refpeftmg  the  b;ll  for  eftabiifliing  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England,  Pieface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  23.  Inferences  from  this 
converfation,  24.  Altered  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England, 
v,  358.  His  explanation  of  the  regal  lupremacy  over  the  church, 
v,38r.  Altered  Cranmer's  fyflem,  vii,  5.  Hs articles  have  been 
objefted  to  by  fotne  biihops  in  every  age  lince  his  time,  ibid. 
Admits  that  general  councils  may  err,  vii,  5. 

Parliament,  their  authority,  i,  185.  Propolals  for  an  application 
to,  for  relief  in  matters  of  fubfenptio;',  vii,  1.  Difficulty  of  in 
forwarding  a  peiition  to,  vii,  8.  Plan  of  petition  to,  propofed, 
vn.  g.  Subfcription,  propolals  for  an  application  to  parliament 
for  relief  in,  vii,  1,  Act  of,  in  behalf  of  Pope  Urban,  vi.  Mo- 
tives for,  iv,  256.  For  relief  of  perfons  who,  by  ficknefs  are 
dilabled  from  fubferibing  to  the  aft  of  uniformity,  vi,  43. 

Paul,  Father,  his  convictions,  wiflies  and  conduft,  iv,  282.  His 
treatife  on  ecclefiaftica!  benefices,  quoted,  vii,  105,  107. 

Paul  St.  wdhed  fur  an  intermediate  (late  of  happinefs,  ii,  207. 
Expofition  of  his  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  v,  473.  .Al- 
tered his  fentiments  with  regard  10  the  expediency  of  circuuicifion, 
v,  474- 

Paul's,  Church,  people  went  in  crouds  to  hear  the  bible  read,  iv,  gg. 
Patriots,  French,  their  (truggies  to  fupport  the  pragmatic  lanftiuti, 
iv,  13.  note. 

Peace,  public,  a  perfon  giving  his  hand  to,  and  keeping  his  confid- 
ence for  God,  vsi,  330,  344. 

Peckard,  Air.  Peter,  his  examination,  &c.  xliii.  Dr.  Law's  re- 
marks on.  ibid.  His  narrative  fuppreffed.  ibid.  note. 
His  narrative,  xciv — cvji.     His  obfervations  on  Fleming's  fur- 

vey»  ">  359-  note- 
People,  the,  generally  averfe  from  reformation,  iv,  373.  note. 

Perron,  Cardinal,  his  opinion  of  Luther,  iii,  64. 

Perrot,  Nicholas,  his  opinion  how  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  the 
foul's  immortalitv,  i  i,  I  79.  [lis  contempt  of  common  opinions, 
ibid.  His  fuppolition  compared  with  that  of  Arnauld  and  Bayle, 
iii,  181. 

Perfccution  always  under  the  pretence  of  forwarding  the  intereflsof 
religion,  iv,  368. 

Petition  of  the  Clergy,  copy  of,  vii,  r  5.  For  relief  in  matters  of 
fubfcripiion,  reflections  on  the  (ate  ot,  vn,  62. 

Petitioners,  the  general  cry  againll  them  was,  they  are  endeavour- 
ing to  ruin  the  eflablithment,  vi:,  72.  Plea  far,  highly  commen- 
ded, iv,  400. 
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Pharifces,  their  belief  in  an  immortal  power  in  tlie  foul, Si,  391. 
Phikleutherus  Cantabrigienfis,  his  character  of  the  articles  of  the 

church  of  England,  v,  341.    His  plea  for  fubfcription  10  them, 

vr35°- 

Philofophers,  Hermetic,  their  opinion  of  the  Creator,  iii,  log.  note. 

Phylatleries,  broad,  their  origin,  i,  143. 

Piety,  how  defcribed  by  Archbp.  Seeker,  vii,  iii.  note. 

Pi/a,  remon{lratire  of  the  council  of,  to  Maxamillian,  iv,  1 1 2.  note. 

Plague,  in  1665,  how  many  perfons  died  of  the,  ii,  174. 

Pleas,  political,  for  prefent  forms,  iv,  296.  note. 

Plot,  Popijh,  reality  of  it  doubted,  iv,  80.  note. 

Pule,  Reginald,  his  life,  obfervations  on,  iv,  50. 

Pomponatius,  Peter,  his  book  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  iii?58. 
Expofed  to  the  abufe  of  the  popifh  clergy,  iii,  59.  His  curious 
Syllogifm,  iii,  61.  His  meaning  millaken,  by  Mr.  Bayle, 
ibid. 

Pomponia  Grtcia,  a  noble  lady  pm  to  death,  as  guilty  of  a  new 
religion,  vii,  324,  335. 

Pope,  Mr.  his  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  ii,  228.  note. 

Pope,  a  parliamentary  one  in  England,  iv,  253.  Of  Rome,  how 
characterized  by  the  Englifh  parliament,  iv,  195.  note.  Claims 
the  King-fliip  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iv,  246.  note.  His 
fovereignty,  iv,  413.  Mis  authority  difptued  in  catholic  coun- 
tries, as  well  before  the  reformation  as  fince,  Preface  to  ift.  edit, 
v,  126.  note.    By  what  means  he  loft  his  fupremacy,  vii,  190. 

Popery,  confederations  on,  how  received,  xcii.  Job  Orion's  remarks 
on,  xciii.  Gaining  ground,  i,  iri.  What  intereft  it  has  in 
the  quefiion  of  the  intermediate  ftate,  iii,  44.  Objected  to,  as  an 
anti-chriftian  fuperflition,  iv,  102.  On  account  of  its  meannefs, 
iv,  104.  note.  The  confummation  of  religious  tyranny,  Adver- 
tifement,  v,  5. 

Powell,  Dr.  averts  the  indeterminate  fenfe-  of  the  Articles  of  the 
church,  before  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  v,  5S2.  Suppoles 
the  general  fubfcription  of  young  perfons  to  the  articles,  leaves 
them  room  to  improve  in  theology  afterward,  v,  524.  Remarks 
on  his  fermon,  v,  525.  note.  Remarks  on  his  fermon  in  defence 
of  fubfcription^,  vt,  1.  His  expedient  that  perfons  may  fubferibe 
on  the  authority  of  others,  vii,  226. 

Pre dejlination,  and  the  final  perfeveiance  of  the  elect,  the  fubject 
of  a  contefl  between  Archbp.  Bancroft  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  at  the 
Hamp'on-court  conference,  v,  382.  Undignified  clergymen 
forbid  to  preach  on  it,  v,  400.  This  prohibition  extended  to 
Deans  and  Bifliops,  v,  409.    Bp.  Davenant,  reprimanded  i» 
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council  for  preaching  on  it,  v,  ib.    The  doftrine  of  it  favoured 
by  fome  late  philofophers,  v,  417. 
Prejbyterians,  in  James  I.  reign,  hoped  for  an  ecclefiaftical  revo- 
lution, vi,  247. 

Pretender,  his  Declaration  in  171:5,  and  1 745»  IV»  91,  ^t>tt.  Hts 
character,  iv,  176.    The  fpring  of  the  war  in  1756,  iv,  237. 

Prideaux,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  religious  ignorance  of  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  after  umverfity  education,  v,  520.  note.  Pro- 
pofes  erefting  a  new  college  in  each  univerfuy,  under  the  name 
of  Drone  hail,  v,  521.  note. 

Priejlky,  Dr.  his  character  by  Mr.  Blackburne,  xlix.  note.  His 
Effay  on  church  difcipline  cenfured,  iv,  343.  note. 

Priejis,  kingdom  of,  whence  Mofes  borrowed  the  idea,  iv,  301. 

Promptuaria,  the,  confidered,  iii,  103.  note. 

Protejiant  Teachers,  their  great  duty  10  revive  the  ftudy  of  the 
fenptures,  iv,  100. 

Protectants,  their  original  name,  iv,  366.  Firft,  their  original 
principles,  iv,  372-  Explode  the  allegorical  explanation  of 
icripture,  iv,  416.  Their  firft  principles  of  reparation  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  v,  145.  Relapfe  into  the  error  of  eftablifhing 
uniformity  of  opinion,  v,  148.  This  the  parent  of  feftaries, 
v,  149.  Their  defence  againft  the  charge  of  want  of  unity 
brought  againft  them  by  the  papilis,  v,  152.  The  tendency  of 
eftablilhed  confefTion",  v,  160.  All  the  perftiafions  cf  them 
upon  an  equal  footing  of  independence,  v,  189.  How  far  this 
equality  has  been  obferved  bv  different  parties,  exifting  in  one 
Mate,  v,  192.  An  examination  of  the  Apology  of  the  Remon- 
ftrants  in  Holland,  v,  195.  Herefies  are  perpetuated  and  mul. 
tiplied  by  church  cenfures,  v,  202.  The  tenor  of  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  required  to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  v,  354. 
The  interefts  of  civil  lociety  not  dependent  on  doftrinal  points  111 
religtun,  v,  361.  German,  tranlmit  a  forged  writing  to  Eng- 
land, vi,  320. 

Puritans,  how  treated  by  the  eftabiifhed  church,  Preface  to  ill.  edit, 
v,  77.  No  difference  in  matters  of  dothine  between  them  ami 
epilcopal  churchmen,  in  the  early  time  of  the  reformation, 
v,  376.  ConteQs  between  them  and  the  bilhops  on  their  refu- 
sing to  fubfenbe  to  the  epilcopal  hierarchy,  v,  377.  Their  ob- 
jection to  the  1 6th.  article  of  the  church,  v,  380.  note.  Object 
to  fupfcripllon  of  doclrinals,  after  the  Hampton-court  conference, 
V,  3^5-  Origin  of  the  term,  v,  399.  Their  tenets  compared 
with  Arminianifui,  in  a  political  view,  v,  415.  The  hift  that 
went  10  America,  vi,  343. 
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Quefnel,  Father  Fafquier,  his  dorirines  condemned  by  the  bull 
Unigeniius,  v,  426.     His  dying  declarations,  v,  ib. 

Ouejlions,  difputdLe,  are  generally  on  lubjects  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  knowledge,  iv,  280. 

R 

Ravilliac,  derived  his  principles  from  the  Jefuits,  iv,  18.  noli. 
Real  prefence,  whv  the  paffage  in  King  Edward's  articles  againft  it 
was  llruck  out,  on  the  review  of  them  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Reformation  in  national  churches,  a  difficult  talk,  ii,  124.  Public, 
the  hazards  of  attending,  Preface  to  lft.  edit,  v,  56.  Conduct 
of  thofe  who  are  deterred  from  profecuting  it,  and  acquiefce  unaer 
public  errors,  do.  v.  59.  The  adverf2ries  of  it  pointed  out,  do. 
v,  ib.  The  obftacles  to  it.  do.  v.  67.  Inducements  to  attempt 
it,  do.  v,  1%.  See  Church  of  England.  Proteftant, the 
principles  of,  vii,  3. 

Reformed  churches,  examination  of  Dr.  Machine's  pofition,  that 
they  were  never  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fpirit  and  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  at  this  day,  Preface  to  lft.  edit,  v,  !  21. 
vote.  Agree  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  dofirine  of  the 
ieparate  exigence  of  the  foul,  v,  129.  note. 

Reformer,  one  in  Germany,  to  obiain  the  protection  of  a  Sovereign 
Prince,  allowed  him  to  have  two  wives,  iv.  213.  note. 

Reformers,  the  eflabhfhment  of  their  doctrine  in  1552.  and  infringe- 
ment of  their  principles,  ibid.  Oath,  to  be  taken  by  ever)'  fellow 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  vii,  3.  note.  In  Oueen  Eliza- 
be.h's  rrign,  their  character,  i.  150.  Ground  work  on  their 
proceeding*,  iv,  309.  Remarks  on  their  conduft  in  defending 
ihemfelveb  againll  popifli  calumnies,  v,  237.  The  coiiiequences 
of  their  intolerant  ipirir,  v,  240. 

Regium  Donum.  for  what  given,  vii,  181.  note. 

Regis,  Father  John  Francis,  his  life  referred  to,  xciii. 

Religion,  force  in,  produces  hypocnfy,  i,  145.  Externals  in,  on 
what  foundation  they  ftand,  i,  141.  In  what  it  confifls,  i,  147. 
Externals  in,  not  to  be  flrenuoufly  enforced,  i,  151.  Natural, 
liable  to  be  millaken,  i,  169.  lnterefts  of.  meaning  of  the  phrafe, 
iv,  352.  Cannot  refer  to  any  temporal  advantage,  iv,  360. 
Chnitian,  does  not  provide  for  the  interelt  of  particular  lecb, 
iv.  359.  The  etvmology  and  true  fenfe  of  the  woid,  Preface  to 
ill.  edit,  v,  89.    Politician's,  the  fortieth  arvicle  of  which,  vii,  75. 
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Rimonjlr&nts,  cenfuredby  the  Calvinifls,  iii,  go.  Accufed  of  So- 
cinianifm,  iii,  91.  In  Holland,  how  treated  in  confequence  of 
the  Synodal  Dort,  v,  193.  Inconfiftency  of  their  own  conduft 
afterward,  v.  194.  Their  Apology,  v,  ib.  An  examination  of 
this  Apology,  v,  195.  Admit  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
comparing  confeffions  with  fcripture,  v,  208.  Their  motive  in 
this  concedion,  v,  209. 

Repofitory,  Theological,  an  Eflay  in,  to  prove  that  the  refurre£lion 
takes  place  immediately  after  death,  iii,  348. 

Rejloration,  drift  meafures  taken  at,  not  approved  by  Dr.  Which- 
cot,  vii,  1 74.  note. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Alterations  in  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England 
propofed  by  him  at  the  Hampton-court  conference,  v,  383. 

Review,  monthly,  cenfured,  iii,  246. 

Richlieu,  Cardinal,  his  fcientific  knowledge  not  able  to  free  him 

from  fuperftition,  Preface  to  ift.edit.  v,  120.  note. 
Rimius,  his  hoftility  to  the  Moravians,  ii,  47. 

Rogers,  how  he  underltood  the  xxift.  article  of  the  church,  i,  155. 
His  Expofition  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the  only  one  publiflied 
by  authority  of  the  church  of  England,  v,  346.  His  account  of 
the  difputes  between  the  bifliops  and  the  puritans,  on  the  fubjeft 
of  epifcopal  authority,  v,  379.  Anecdote  related  by  him,  con- 
cerning Zanchius,  v,  422.  note. 

Romaine,  his  refolution,  if  the  petition  of  the  clergy  had  been  gran- 
ted, vii,  77. 

Roman  catholics,  how  far  intitled  to  toleration,  iv,  65.  The  doc- 
trines they  hold  not  the  only  thing  objeclionable,  iv,  68. 

Rome,  church  of,  confiders  fcripture  aliegoricully ,  iv,  413.  Myfti- 
cally,  iv,  416.  An  inquiry,  by  what  means  it  has  intitled  itfelf 
to  the  favour  of  the  reformed  churches,  Piefaceto  id.  edit,  v,  141. 
Avails  itfelf  of  the  rife  of  fefraries  among  die  reformers,  v,  152. 
Inquiry  when  it  began  to  admit  traditions  as  of  equal  authority 
with  the  fcriptures,  v,  242.  note.  The  idolatry  of,  derivable 
from  Pagan  inftitutions,  v,  464.  note. 

Royal  family,  reftraint  upon,  with  regard  to  marriage,  inconfifteiu 
with  the  32d.  of  the  articles,  vii,  207. 

Rules,  proper  for  teaching  chriftianity,  iv,  350. 

Rujhuorth,  his  account  of  Montague's  being  recommended  to  King 
Charles  I.  by  Laud  and  other  bifhops,  v,  403. 

Rujt,  Bp.  his  opinion  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England, 
v,  183.  note. 


E 
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Rutherforth,  his  charge  referred  to,  iv,  264. 

Rutherforth,  Dr.  contends  for  the  right  of  eflablifhing  lefts,  vi,  112. 
Remarks  on  his  vindication  of  the  right  of  proteftant  churches  to 
require  fubfcription,  &c.  Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  zt.  Remarks 
on  the  defence  of  his  charge,  do.  v,  33.  note.  His  idea  of  a 
chriftian  church  compared  with  Mr.  Locke,  from  whom  it  is  quo- 
ted, do.  v,  ib.  Compared  wiih  Bp.  Warburton,  do.  v,  38. 
Examination  of  his  (yftem  of  chtirch  government,  do.  v,  41. 
This  compared  with  Mr.  Locke,  do.  v,  43.  Examination  of 
his  account  of  the  duty  of  church  governors,  do.  v,  44.  Does 
not  think  a  reception  of  the  fcriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  fuffici- 
ent  fecurity  for  faith  and  a  pure  confcience,  v,  160.  Teaches 
that  fubfciiption  is  not  required  of  laymen,  who  are  left  to  the 
exercife  of  private  judgment,  v,  178.  note.  His  uncharitable 
reflection  on  diflenting  minifies,  v,  184.  note.  His  defence  of 
fubfcriptions  inquired  into,  v,  185.  note.  Examination  of  his 
account  of  the  apoftles  method  of  condemning  falfe  doctrines, 
v,  238.  note.  His  contradictory  pofitions  refpefting  lay-aflent 
to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  qualification  for 
communion,  v,  251.  note. 

S 

Seckendorf,  his  hiftory  of  Lutheranifm,  iv,  413.  note. 
Sacramental  Teft,  as  a  qualification  for  holding  civil  offices,  obfer- 

vations  on  it,  Preface  to<itt.  edit,  v,  97. 
Sadditcees,  Grotius  opinion  of,  ii,  400.  note.    Le  Clerc's  opinion 

of,  ii,  402. 

Saint,  an  additional  one  added  to  the  golden  Legend,  iv,  1 1 8.  note. 

Sander/on,  Dr.  his  objections  to  falvoes,  for  taking  the  covenant, 
v,  434.  His  falvoes  for  taking  the  engagement,  v,  436.  His 
dexttous  equivocations  applied  to  ambiguous  expreffions  in  ihe 
engagement,  v,  43^.  Teaches  that  the  obligation  to  obferve  it, 
af  er  fubfcribing,  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  the  power  that 
impofed  it,  v,  444. 

Salvation,  the  means  of,  like  their  author,  i,  149. 

Savoy,  Duchefs  of,  tendered  a  protection  againft  the  bill  for  the 
Hanover  fucceffion,  iv,  242.  nute. 

Savoy  conference,  management  made  ufe  of  to  draw  diffenters  into 
begin  fitft,  i,  320.  Account  of,  Preface  to  ift.  edit,  v,  81. 
Compared  to  the  council  of  Trent,  do.  v,  97. 

Saxony,  the  Elector  of,  his  opinion  of  Henry  VIII.  iv,  390.  note. 
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Scalliger,  contends  that  the  ancient  chriftians  had  no  conception  of 

an  intermediate  flate,  iii,  303.  note. 
Scepticifm,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  popery,  Preface  to  lft.  edit. 

Y*  119* 

Science,  how  far  the  improvements  in  it  fecure  mankind  from  re- 
lapling  into  Romifh  fuperftition,  Prerace  to  id.  edit,  v,  114. 

Scripture,  what  the  juft  interpretation  of,  iv,  411.  Methods  of  in- 
terpreting it,  iv,  412.  Rules  for  fludying,  where  to  be  found, 
ibid,  note.    How  interpreted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  iv,  413. 

Scriptures,  advantages  attending  the  free  ftudy  of,  i,  44.  Sublcrip- 
tion  to,no  evidence  of  men's  opinions,  iv,  398.  note.  A  difcourfe 
on  the  ftudy  of,  iv,  405.  Study  of,  an  important  duty,  iv,  407. 
Very  liable  to  be  milinierpreted,  iv,  408.  How  they  are  to  be 
fludied,  iv,  420.  The  bed  explainers  of  themfelves,  iv,  425. 
Dr.  Hartley's  objections  to  fublciibing  to  their  divine  authority, 
V,  513.  Remaiks  or.  the  various  copies  of  them,  v,  514.  No 
variations  in  them  affeel  the  effential  points  of  religion,  v,  516. 

Seagrave,  his  remarks  on  the  church  of  England  clergy  departing 
from  their  articles,  v,  355.  note.  Teaches  that  the  Prince  only 
is  concerned  in  fecuring  government  againft  noncontormifls, 
v,  361.  note. 

Seckendorf,  his  account  of  a  popifh  fe£t  of  fanatics,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  my  flics,  v,  240.  note.  His  teflimony  in  favour  of  Luther, 
iii,  i"].note.  Wifhed  to  conceal  Luther's  iennmenis  refpcclmg  an 
intermediate  flate,  iii,  394. 

Seeker,  Archbp.  announces  his  difpleafure  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Black  - 
burne,  xviii.  His  indignation  againfl  the  Confeffional,  xxxiii, 
xxxv.  Difcovers  the  author  of,  ibid.  Seeks  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Balguy,  Rotherham,  and  Ridley,  xxxvi.  When  he  died,  xxxvii. 
His  orders  to  his  executors,  xxxviii.  Letter  concerning  bifhops 
in  America,  commentary  on,  ii,  1.  His  defire  to  convert  the 
diflenters,  ii,  3.  His  plan  propoied,  ii,  10.  His  admonition 
for  his  brethren,  ii,  27.  His  inconfiilency  (hewn,  ii,  28.  His 
black  book,  ii,  95.  Charged  wiih  employing  fpies,  ibid.  1 1  is 
fixteenth  lecture  on  the  chinch  Catechilm,  iii,  282.  Was  bred 
among  the  di (Tenters,  iii,  283.  Is  laid  never  to  have  taken  pref- 
bytenan  orders,  iii,  283.  Preached  a  probation  ferinon  toadif- 
fenting  congregation,  ibid.  Dilcoveied  an  inclination  to  abridge 
others  of  the  liberty  which  he  himlelf  had  laken,  iii,  284.  Stu- 
died phyfic,  ibid.  His  apologifts  pay  little  attention  to  facts, 
ibid.  note.  Maintains  that  the  louls  of  all  men  continue  after 
death,  iii,  287.    His  pica  for  church  authority,  and  unncceftary 
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doctrines,  Advertifcment,  v,  6.  His  charge  quoted,  vii,  3. 
note.  His  propagation  fermon  quoted  and  confidered,  vii,  68. 
note. 

Sectaries,  the  occafion  of  them  among  the  fiift  reformers,  v,  148. 

Are  perpetuated  and  multiplied  by  church  cenfures,  v,  203.  How 

accounted  for  by  the  firft  reformers,  v,  241. 
Seels,  of  what  accufed,  i,  155. 

Selden,  Mr.  an  anecdote  from  his  table-talk,  iv,  253.  His  opinion 
of  fubfeription  to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  Preface 
to  2d.  edit,  v,  28.  note. 

Sermon,  on  old  Chriftmas-day,  i,  173. 

Sharpe,  Dr.  Remarks  on  his  vifitation  charges,  i,  327.  Notes,  on 
his  rules  of  caution  for  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
'.347- 

Shakefpeare,  Warburton's  edition,  remarks  on,  ii,  267.  note. 

Sherlock,  Bp.  his  fermon  on  the  rebellion  referred  to,  i,  152.  His 
letter  on  the  earthquakes  referred  to,  ibid.  His  thankfgiving 
fermon  before  the  commons  quoted,  ibid.  His  conference 
with  Mr.  Hooper,  ii,  59.  The  conduct  of  his  commifTary  in 
Barbadoes,  ibid.  Dilavows  any  wifh  of  fending  bifhops  to 
America,  ii,  60.  note. 

Shuckford,  Dr.  his  fermon  in  defence  of  the  liturgy  quoted,  vi,  201. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  his  character  by  Bp.  Burnet,  iv,  291.  Sir  Phi- 
lip, his  corifefTion  of  faith  juR  before  his  death,  iv,  292. 

Sinclair,  Francis,  his  account  of  the  Homilies  of  the  church  of 
England,  v,  305.  Father,  his  expofnion  of  the  20th.  article, 
vii,  86. 

Sleeping  in  death,  when  intended  by  thephrafe  in  fen'pture,  ii,  213. 

Sleidan,  histeflimony  in  favour  of  Luther,  iii,  17.  note. 

Smith,  fybferibes  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  conditionally, 
v,  qoi .  note. 

Smollet,  his  obfeivations  on  France,  iv,  167. 

.Sprat,  his  hiftory  of  the  royal  fociety  quoted,  iii,  10.  note. 

Society,  its  fubfillence  not  dependent  on  doctrinal  forms  of  religion, 
v,  360.  The  true  ufe  of  religion  to  it,  v,  363.  The  advanta- 
ges of  toleration  to  it,  v,  ib. 

Socinian,  why  are  you  not  a?     Mr.  Blackburne's  anfwer  to,  cxx. 

Socinianifm,  conftllent  wfth  the  higheft  degrees  of  piety,  learning, 
&c.  ii,  224. 

Socinus,  gave  a  patronymic  to  opinions  maintained  by  various  per- 

ibns  long  before,  ii,  224.  note. 
Soul,  lofing  the,  for  the  fake  of  Chrili,  what  meant  by,  ii,  203. 

Immortality  of,  inconfjitent  with  a  iranfient  future  ftate,  ii,  305. 
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Inferred  from  natural  reafon,  ii,  308.  If  naturally  immortal, 
then  the  doclrines  of  redemption,  reftoration,  refurrection,  &c. 
unneceflary,  ii,  311.  The  queftion  whether  it  always  thinks, 
iii,  350.  A  gold  medal  offered  for  the  belt  differtation  to  prove 
that  the  foul  dtflinct  from  the  bodv  enjoys  the  faculties  of  thin- 
king and  atling,  iii,  337.  The  notion  of  its  immortality  inde- 
pendent on  the  chrilttan  revelation,  bred  among  the  fchoolmen 
of  the  twelfth  and  three  following  centuries,  iii,  365.  Its  fepa- 
raie  exiflence,  a  tenet  common  to  the  church  of  Home  and  refor- 
mers, Preface  to  iff.  edit,  v,  129.  note.  The  doctrine  of  the 
fkep  of  it  condemned  by  King  Edward's  articles,  and  refuted  by 
Bp.  Law,  v,  203. 

Southwell.  Sir  Rob?,  mifreprefented  by  Arnauld,  iv,  249. 

Spirit,  ElTay  on,quoted  and  commended,  i,  165. 

State,  intermediate,  not  a  fcripture,  doctrine  in  aufwer  to  Mr.  God- 
dard's  fermon,  ii,  179.  Arguments  agatnfl  by  Dr.  Laiv, 
11,  181 — 2.  Does  not  depend  on  a  reluneCtion,  ii,  183.  Mud 
be  a  Hate  of  rewards  and  pumfhments,  ibid.  1  hief,  penitent, 
in  poffeflion  of  happincfs  before  the  refurreftton  of  Chrift,  if  there 
be  an  intermediate  ffale,  ibid.  The  promife  made  to  him  no 
encouragement  to  a  death-bed  repentance,  ii,  185.  A  doctrine 
generally  believed  in  the  church, iii,  51.  Doctrine  of,  overthrown 
by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Florence,  iii,  51.  Writers  upon, 
iii,  244.  A  popular  doftrine  among  the  common  people,  ii,  218. 
A  difbelief  of  it  not  neceffarily  a  focinian  doctrine,  ii,  221.  Fu« 
ture,  what  as  taught  by  chrifttan  revelation,  ii,  293. 

Stale,  Ecclefiaftical,  when  it  hath  no  power  to  command,  vii,  329, 
343- 

States,  two  fucceffive,  of  rewards  and  punifhment,  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled, ii,  184. 

Stebbing,  Dr.  his  juftification  of  the  decifions  of  fynods  examined, 
v,  197.  Note,  v,  200,  212.  His  defence  of  a  ftrift  fublcrip- 
tion  to  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  for  admiflion  to  the 
miniffry,  v,  323. 

Stejfe,  Mr.  his  letters  on  the  intermediate  (late  referred  to,  iii,  43. 
note.    Anfwered  by  Dr.  Dawfon,  iii,  363.  note. 

Stegman,  his  Brevis  Difquifttio,  iii,  hi.  Milreprefents  Luther, 
iii,  114. 

Stegman  Joachin,  Advifes  to  difcard  all  human  authority ,  iii,  112. 

Stephen,  St.  his  dying  prayer  explained,  it,  206. 

Stillingjleet,  Bp.  his  objection  to  Locke's  pofition,  iii,  212.  His 

opinion  of  the  foul's  immateriality,  ii,  405.  note. 
Story,  Bp.  his  treatile  on  the  pncilhood  quoted,  i,  ■42—4.  note. 
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Students,  in  boih  univerfities,  an  arldrefs  to,  vi,  3.  Their  duly  to 
conhder  before  they  fubfcribe,  vi,  7.  Offer  themfelves  as  candi- 
dates for  orders  when  they  have  taken  the  firft  degree,  vi,  8. 
The  ufual  method  of  probation,  ibid.  Competent  judges  of  the 
nature  of  lubfeription,  vi,  10. 

Strype,  his  reflection  on  the  anabaptifts,  iii,  84.  His  opinion  of 
lyltcmatical  tells  in  religion,  v,  276.  note. 

Style,  new,  reafons  for  the  zeal  againft,  xix. 

Subfcriber,  believes  the  articles  true,  ufejul,  and  necejfary,  vii,  326. 

Subscription,  eflablifhed  with  refpeft  to  diffenters,  vii,  181.  note. 
Ecclefiaflical,  gives  witnefsof  prefent  confent  only,  vii,  325,  337. 
Ought  not  to  lead  into  a  fnare,  ibid.  Mull  fignify  approbation, 
vii,  330.  Dr.  Heberden's  remarks  on,  Ixxxix.  To  articles, 
&c.  is  wholly  political,  vii,  324.    Is  an  inftrument  of  unity,  ibid. 

Superfiition,  its  nature,  i,  143.  Cicero's  obfervations  on  it,  v,g6-j. 
note. 

Sykes,  Dr.  an  examination  of  his  anfwer  to  Dr.  Waterland's  cafe 
of  Arian  fubfeription,  v,  343.  Acknowledges  an  equivocal  fenfe 
in  the  words  of  the  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  v,  429. 

Sylve/ler, Matthew, a  defender  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  in,  368. 

Sylvius,  his  clerical  complaifance,  iv,  398.  note. 

T 

Taylor's  Bp.  Duclor  Dubitantium  quoted,  i,  129.  His  judgment 
on  articles  and  forms  of  confeffion  in  particular  churches,  vii,  324. 
A  candid  and  explicit  cafuift,  vii,  276.    Notes  on,  vii,  335. 

Tennifon,  Archbp.  his  bequellof  1000I.  towards  eflablifhing  bilhops 
in  America,  ii,  29.  Explained,  ii,  30 — 2.  Memoirs  of,  ie* 
ferred  to,  ii,  35.     His  character,  vi,  269. 

Tenths  and  fiiit  fruits  fettled  on  the  clergy,  i,  307.  Their  capital 
in  1  754,  ibid.     How  difpofed  of,  ibid. 

Tertulhan,  a  pafiage  from,  brought  by  Dr.  Middleton,  which  men- 
tions thecuftom  of  praying  for  the  dead,  iii,  160. 

Theology,  improvements  in,  of  two  forts,  rea/and  artificial,  vi,  too. 
Dogmatic,  faid  to  be  effential  to chriflianity,  vii,  282. 

^tllotfon,  Archbp.  his  opinion  of  a  good  chriflian,  i,  loo.  An 
advocate  of  an  intermediate  flate,  ii,  222.  Remarks  on  a  pa- 
ragraph of  one  of  his  fermons,  ii,  244.  Poflfcript  to,  11,  254. 
His  fermon  at  Mr.  Gauge's  funeral,  quoted,  ii,  326.  Acknow- 
ledged the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  not  exprefsly  revealed  in  the 
bibie,  iii,  371.  His  account  of  a  conference  toward  a  compre- 
kenfioa  wuh  the  diffenters,  Preface  10  tfi.  edit,  v,  87.  Prevailed! 
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on  Bp.  Burnet,  to  undertake  an  expofition  of  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  v,  216.  An  examination  of  his  fentiments 
with  regard  to  church  authority  and  fubfcripuons,  v,  218.  Is 
injurioufly  treated  by  his  biographer  Dr.  Birch,  v,  224.  note. 
His  principle,  aflerting  the  civil  magistrate's  fuperintending  power 
over  religion,  examined,  v,  3-70.  note.  His  conceflion  with  re- 
gard to  this  pofition,  v,  372.  note.  His  opinion  of  the  Athana- 
fian  creed  referred  to,  vi,  205. 
Tindal,  remark  on  a  flri&ure  made  by  him  on  Rapin  the  hiftorian, 
v,  414. 

Tindal's  Tranflation  of  the  bible  objefted  to,  vi,  147. 
Toleration,  aft  of,  Dr.  Jortin's  opinion  of,  i,  310.    Religious,  its 
advantages  to  civil  communities,  v,  363.    King  James's  objecti- 
ons to  it,  v,  398. 

Toll,  his  letter  to  Warburton,  vii,  gi. 

Toplady,  Mr.  his  refleftions  on  the  tendency  of  fubfcriptions  to 
confellions  of  faith,  v,  419.  note.  Inquiry  into  his  quarrel  with 
the  author  of  the  Confeflional,  ibid.  His  inconftftency  in  de- 
fending the  Articles  and  Homilies,  v,  420.  note. 

Toiogood,  Mr.  Micaiah,  his  diiTenting  gentleman's  letters  quoted, 

Traditions,  inquiry  when  the  church  of  Rome  firft  began  to  admit 

them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  fcriptures,  v,  242.  note. 
Trimming  in  religious  matters,  remarks  on  it,  v,  222. 
Trinity,  the  doftnne  of  it  eminently  defended  by  the  Doftors  Wa- 

terland  and  Bennet,  without  agreeing  between  thenilelves,  v,  282. 

Dr.  Waterland's  notions  of  the  damnatory  claufes  in  the  Athana- 

fian  Creed  concerning  it,  v,  313.    Expediency  of  a  reform  in 

the  church  liturgy  refpecting  it,  v,  4go. 
Truth,  the  prefervation  of  it  admitted  by  Bp.  Clayton  to  depend  on 

the  exiftence  and  exercile  of  religious  freedom,  v,  364. 
Tucker,  Dr.  his  fix  fermons  quoted,  vii,  124.     His  letter  to  Dr. 

Kippis,  quoted  and  confidered,  vii,  127.    The  poflulata  which 

he  defires  to  erefl  a  demonllrati  m,  vii,  95.  His  maxim-,  vii,  1 79. 

note. Reply  to  his  ftri£tures,  i,  283.  His  account  of  the  difFeiiters  at 

Brillol  aniwered,  i,  291. 
Twyfden,  his  Hiftorical  Vindication  of  the  church  of  England, 

qvioted,  i,  91. 

Tyndall,  William,  defends  Luther  againfl  Sir  Thomas  More,  iii,  65. 
Did  not  lufpett  he  had  any  adverfaries  except  thepapilh,  ^,67. 
His  proiefl,  iii,  68.  Not  to  be  found  in  his  former  edition  to 
the  New  TeflameBt,  iii,  69. 
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U  V 

Uniformity,  aft  of,  its  confequence,  i,  159.  Aft  of,  14  Car.  II. 
how  far  it  affect?  the  fiatute  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  req  iring  fubfcription 
to  the  article:-  of  the  church  of  England,  Preface  ;o  2d.  edir.  v,  26. 
■note. 

Unigemtus,  the  famous  bull  fo  called,  on  what  occafion  publifhed, 

v>  426; 

Univerfities ,  Englifh.  reject  Dr.  Bufby's  offer  of  founding  catechif- 
tical  lectures  in  them,  v,  520.  Dr.  Prideaux's  remarks  on  the 
religious  ignorance  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  after  being  edu- 
cated in  them.  ihid.  note.  Obfervations  on  their  refufal  of  Dr. 
Bufby's  offer,  v,  522.    See  Warburton. 

Urban  VI,  Pope,  account  of,  iv,  256. 

Valla  Laurentius,  the  firft  to  refcue  the  fcriptures  from  the  barba- 
rifms  of  the  monks,iv,  366.  note.  Erafmus  made  great  ufe  of  his 
book,  iv,  367. 

Vaughan,  Bp.  his  wifh,  vii,  80.  note. 

Vindication  of  ihe  Right  of  proteftant  churches  to  require  fubfcrip- 
tion,  &c.  Remarks  on  that  publication,  Preface  to  2d.  ed;t.  v,  20. 

See  Ru  THERFORTH. 

Virginia,  an  account  of  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  vi,  244. 

Vifion,  beatific,  not  expected  by  the  fathers  of  the  cnurch  till  the 

refurrection,  iii,  51. 
Voltaire,  his  profeffions  and  conduct,  iii,  131.  note. 
Vorjlius,  his  book  De  Deo,  written  againft  by  King  James  I. 
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Wake,  Archbp.  his  opinion  why  the  primitive  chriflians  prayed  for 
the  dead,  iii,  162.  Imagines  that  the  ancient  chriflians  had  fome 
warrant  for  praying  for  the  dead,  iii,  202.  1 1  is  plan  for  a  union 
between  the  Englifh  and  Ga'lican  churches.  Preface  to  lil.edit. 
v,  133.  Reflections  on  his  conduct  in  this  negotiation,  ditto, 
v,  136.  note.  Remarks  on  his  conduct  with  refpect  to  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  do.  v,  138.  His  inconfillency  with  regard  to  the 
ichifm  bili,  v,  500.  Did  he  form  a  project  of  an  union  between 
the  churches  of  England  and  France?  vi,  292.  To  compafs 
this,  would  he  have  given  up  any  thing  on  the  part  of  the  church 
of  England?.!^.  His  conceffion  to  Boffuet,  vi,  330.  note. 
Oppoled  by  Dr.  Middleton,  vi,  331.  note.  His  letter  to  the 
church  of  Zurich,  vi,  342.    Brought  in  a  bill  againft  the  Arian 
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herefy,  vi,  344. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  his  letter  to  Bp.  Sherlock,  when  written,  ii,  4. 
His  Anecdotes  of  pain  ing,  quoted,  iii,  10.  note.  Applica'ion  to 
by  the  pr  teftant  diff  n  ers,  vii,  75.   His  fpeech  tothem,  vii,  76. 

Warburton,  Dr.  profits  by  Mr.  Blackburne's  remarks  xxv.  His 
manceuvie,  ibid.  Correfpondence  be' ween,  and  Dr.  Law, 
cvti — cxvi.  His  paradox  folved,  i,  315.  Remarks  on  his  ac- 
count ot  the  fentiments  of  the  early  Jew-,  ii,  261.  His  criticifm 
on  the  word  Hades,  ii,  289.  note.  Defence  of  his  re-marks  on 
ihe  fentiments  of  the  early  Jews  concerning  the  foul  ii,  436. 
His  llrictures  on  the  deep  of  the  foul  examined,  iii.  251.  His 
idea  of  a  chriflian  church,  Preface  to  2d.,  edit,  v,  38.  Remarks 
on  his  alliance  between  church  and  flate,  Preface  to  iff.  <  dir. 
v,  101.  Strictures  on  his  defence  of  the  Fathers  in  his  Julian, 
v,  458.  His  apology  for  Cicero's  oratorical  craft  ana'yfed, 
v,  495.  note.  His  defence  of  the  univerfities,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  2d.  edit,  of  his  Divine  Legaiion,  omuted  in  the  fublequent 
editions,  v,  521.  note.  His  alliance  anfwered  by  Toll,  vii,  91. 
note. 

Ward,  Bp.  his  conduft  in  refpeft  of  the  comprehenfion  fcheme, 
Preface  to  ill.  edit,  v,  84. 

Water  land,  Dr.  his  notions  of  fubfeription  to  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  examined,  v,  310.  His  fentiments  on  the 
damnatory  claufes  in  the  Aihanafian  Creed,  v.  313.  How  he 
reconciles  the  obligation  to  fubfeription  with  the  liylit  of  private 
judgment,  v,  340.  Endeavours  to  prove  the  articles  anti-calvin- 
iflical,  v,  428. 

Watfon,  Bp.  his  trafls  referred  to,  cxvi.  His  chemical  EfTays  quo- 
ted, iii,  109.  note.  His  EfTays  on  chemiftry  referred  to  and 
quoted,  iii,  289.  note. 

Watfon,  John,  his  lermon  quoted  and  commended,  i,  164. 

Watts,  Dr.  hi-  philofophtcal  Effavs  q  ion  d,  ni,  116. 

Welchman,  his  tract  on  ihe  ait.des,  vii,  24. 

Wcntworth,  Sir  Peter,  his  converfation  with  Archbp.  Parker,  re- 
fperJingihe  bill  for  eflablifhing  the  articles  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland, Preface  to  ad.  edit,  v,  23.  Inferences  from  this  conver- 
sion, 24.    Is  fent  to  the  tower  ori  this  occafion,  do.  v,  26.  vote. 

Wejleij,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  interne  diate  flate,  ii,  329.  Mr. 
John,  hi-  Commentary  on  2  Cor.  iii,  6.  iv,  417.  Patronized  a 
tranflation  of  the  life  of  Xavier,  vii,  83. 

Wetjlein,  his  greek  leftjmenl  commended,  iv,  423. 


F 
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Whichcot,  Dr.  his  ^(approbation  of  ihe  meafures  taken  at  the  reflo- 

ration,  vii,  1-74.  note. 
Whifton.  Mr.  his  peculiarities,  1,369.     His  faying  in  the  life  of 

Clarke,  i,  373.   Upbraids  Archbp.  Wake  with  having  made  an 

attempt  to  introduce  the  inquilition  into  the  church  of  England, 

vi,  344. 

Whitl/y,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  church  government,  by  apoftolic  fuccef. 
lion,  Preface  to  2d.  edit,  v,  43. 

White,  Mr.  his  defence  againft  the  difienting  gentleman's  letter 
quoted,  i,  153,  154.  His  character,  i,  319.  His  book  on 
purgatory  noticed  by  ihe  houfe  of  Commons,  iii,  1  76.  His  po- 
litical opinions,  iii,  178.  Remarks  on  his  reply  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's advice  to  the  church  of  England,  on  the  fubjefl  of  fubfcrip- 
110ns,  v,  279.  His  teftimpny  of  ihe  willingnefs  of  the  late  King, 
to  admit  ot  a  reformation  in  the  church,  v,  451.  But  alleges  an 
indifpofition  of  ihe  people  to  admit  of  a  reform,  v,  452. 

Wliiie,  Thomas,  his  book  de  Animarum  ftatu,  an  am  ount  of,  iii, 
141.  Oppofes  the  common  doclrine  of  purgatory,  iii,  143.  His 
accouitot  purgatory,  iii,  147.  His  notion  of  praying  for  things 
predellinated,  iii,  148.     His  fyHem  confidered,  iii,  150. 

Whitejield,  his  lermons  characterized,  vii,  90.  note. 

Whitgij't,  Archbp.  fupprefles  the  publication  of  the  harmony  of  the 
Confeffions,  in  England,  v,  154.  Pronounces  books  to  difturb 
the  church,  more  pernicious  than  lewd  books,  v,  499. 

H  hiifingham,  Dean  of  Durham,  bis  letter  to  Lord  Leicefter, 
vi,  277. 

Vlfhittle,  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  two  children, 

tv,  74.  note. 

Wild,  Jonathan,  his  defence  at  the  old  Bailey  referred  to,  ii,  458. 
Wilkins,  Dr.  his  letter  to  a  friend,  vi,  303.    Obfervations  on  it, 

vi,  305.    Is  a  key  to  the  project  of  an  union  with  the  Gallican 

church,  ibiel, 

William,  King,  his  defire  to  oblige  the  difTenters,  ii,  81.  Under 

him  provifion  made  for  the  iecurity  of  Briiilh  liberty,  iv,  29. 

Various  plots  to  aflaffinate  him,  iv,  85.  note.    Confidered  the 

fubject  of  toleration  in  a  true  light,  iv,  373. 
Williams,  Bp.  confidered  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of 

England,  only  as  articles  of  peace,  v,  220. 
Wollajton,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  neccHity  of  church  reformation, 

vii,  199. 

Woman,  an  account  of  one  in  Sr.  M.min's-lane,  who  flept  from 

Friday  toTuelday,  iii,  353. 
JVords,  the  fafcination  of  tome,  iii,  349. 
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Works  ecclefiaftical,  what,  iv,  424.  not!. 

Worjlrip,  public,  expreflions  in,  different  from  what  is  prefcribed  in 
the  gofpel,  ii,  123.    Unity  of,  what  meant  by,  vi,  53. 

Worthington,  Mr.  his  Effay  on  man's  redemption,  quoted",  i,  117. 
Dr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  prefent  principles  and  practiles 
of  the  Roman  catholics,  Preface  to  lft.  edit,  v,  125.  note. 

Writers,  who  of  them  would  by  general  ballot  be  condemned  to 
everlafting  filen:e,  iii,  7.  Controverfial,  by  whom  they  would 
be  profcnbed,  iii,  7. 

Wyvill,  Rev.  C.  Dedication  to,  i. 

X 

Xavtriusy  Saint,  fome  account  of,  iv,  137. 

Y 

York,  Duke  of,  his  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  daughter 
noticed,  vii,  213, 

Z  . 

Zanchius,  remarks  on  his  fubfcription  to  the  Augfburgh  confeffion, 

and  Stralburgh  articles,  v,  421.  note. 
Zinzendorf,  ordained  Bp.  at  Liffa,  47. 
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